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CHILDREN READING - PABLO PICASSO aS 


OR DOLL BUGGY 


acetate. 


shiny, bright, and 


IMAGINE 4 Train, 
‘s 


SPACE ROCKET 


DURABLE, SAFE 
Clean, Washable 
Almost indestructi- 
ble. A special tough 


. smooth, 


non-toxic, 


PARTS ASSEMBLE RAPIDLY No tools needed. 
Tough acetate material is precision-notched to lock 
together easily, yet firmly. All kinds of structures 
take shape almost like magic! A child can create, 
construct and use his RIG-A-JIG toy for real play 
. all in ONE class period! 


STRUCTURES STAND FIRM Build a doll sofa 
. a tricycle or a train... make a model 
of London Bridge! Whatever you assemble stands 
. . holds its shape intact until 
you remove the parts and return them to the box. 


or settee .. 


strong and steady . 


ROLLING WHEELS, MECHANICAL ACTIONS 
One of RIG-A-JIG’S finest patented features is the 
special system of axle, bearing and rubber hub cap 
construction. So many fun toys! Trucks and wagons 
roll, even steer. Windmills spin. Cranes crank and 
lift! How the boys love wheel toys! 


NOW IN OVER 46,000 CLASSROOMS Boys 
and girls learn eye and hand coordination, develop 
manual dexterity while happily building and play- 
ing! Best benefit is in learning to think for them- 
selves . . . for RIG-A-JIG, plus creative ingenuity, 
makes anything the mind can conceive. Kinder- 
garten and primary children start with simple toys 
of few parts. Fourth graders create their own elabo- 
rate Social Studies models from 100’s of parts, e.g., 
in Farm and Foods they make animals, implements. 


Send orders to: rt T ASSROOM Set FAMILY Set DE LUXE Set 
RIG-A-JIG RICE 000 Parts 430 Parts 236 Parts 
EACH 
$10 ‘5s ‘3 
32 W. Washington 
Chicago 2, Illinois SCHOOL 
DISCOUN 6 or more 6 or more 6 or more 
for > 
Quantity exch $4.15 each $Q50 
2 of more 12 of more 12 or more 
Number each $400 each 
of Sets 
Desired Your Choice of These Sets Price, Each Totals 


(see discounts above) 


CLASSROOM Sets 


1000 Parts, 3 Manuals, 
Storage Case 


FAMILY 430 Parts, 2M Is, 
236 Parts, | Manual, 
DELUXE Sets arts, bd ~ 
IMMEDIA P 
enclosed L Bill our school IATE SHIPMENT 


(shipped prepaid) 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Name. Title. 
School. — 
chool Address. 
City 
(If you do not wish to mar this cover . exten coupon 


“Shh!! Don't interrupt my 
TRAIN of thought!" 


RIG-A-J IG Encourages Young Minds 
to Concentrate and to Create! 


QUICK SUCCESS BUILDS CONFIDENCE Children of varying 
ability find satisfaction and confidence thru RIG-A-JIG, Completion 
is easy... 


- no frustra- 
tion! Fine for exceptional children. But your ablest boys and girls 
also find plenty of challenge .. . 
on size or complexity when you build with RIG-A-JIG. 


. arrives during the first creative enthusiasm . . 


no end of possibilities ... no limit 


PARTS for TOYS 


Tough, bright 
shiny material, 
precision 
notched 


SEVEN Fundamental Shapes 
SEVEN Basic Colors 


EDUCATIONAL 
CREATIVE 


16 pages of ideas. 
50 full color illus. 


mR. 
RIG-A-JIG 


1000 Parts 


in Classroom Set 

in durable Storage Case 

with 3 copies of Teaching Guide.$1 () 
Parts last for years of steady use. 

RIG-A-JIG * Landfield Bldg., 32 W. Washington * Chicago 2 
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to a thrilling adventure in the 


WITH TRIAL MEMBERSHIP 


A Complete Sample Activity Kit to Acquaint You With 
THE SCIENCE PROGRAM 


This Scale Model of the Famous 


NUCLEAR-POWERED 


AN AUTHENTIC 18-INCH WORKING MODEL WITH 
16 MISSILE TUBES AND POLARIS MISSILES THAT ACTUALLY FIRE! 


Why this generous offer? Simply to introduce you to an exciting 


new way to understand and enjoy the scientific marvels all arownd us 


“PREPARE TO SUBMERGE!” 

You're off on a great adventure... 

a cruise through the eerie under- 
water world of SUBMARINES. 

You'll travel back to 

1620 and board that 

first submarine, a 

Dutch wooden hull 

6 covered with leather 

and powered by... 

OARS! In a Confed- 

erate submarine you'll 

ram a Union ship. 

You'll cruise in the 

first nuclear - powered 

submarine, the Nau- 


You'll explore 


the sea tilus. A friendly ex- 
tien” diving pert will show you the 


atomic reactor, where 
one | of uranium produces as 
much power as 2.5 MILLION 
pounds of coal... the 
radar and periscope in the 
Control and Attack Cen- 
ter. You will see why 7 
millions parts are needed 
for a single nuclear sub- 
marine. 

AND FOR THE BIG- 
GEST THRILL OF ALL, 
you'll fire practice shots 
from the newest nuclear- 


You'll see strange 


burns ard gas that 

urs. A biologist will 
et you look through 
his microscope at a 
living cell. On other 
adventures your 
guides will be radio 
engineers . . . medical 


researchers . . . map- 
makers... nuclear 
physicists. 


Each month you re- 
ceive sheets of full- 
color photographs — 
also an illustrated al- 
bum, crammed with 
information, and with spaces for 
mounting the pictures. In addi- 
tion, there will be many interest- 
ing things-to-dce, such as ¢in the 
SUBMARINES set offered on this 
page) mounting, on an 
Ocean Chart, full-color 
punch-outs of Men, Mam- 
mals, and Machines That 
Have Achieved World Rec- 
ord Depths. 


Whet It Will Mean to 
Your Family 


Think what these ad- 
ventures will mean to your 


mous by Jac- 
ques-Yves Cous- 
au. 


powered missile-firingsub- 5.045 f in mis family — especially if you 
marine! ... stand breath- have children in school! 


less as the Skipper gives the com- 
mand to launch the Polaris mis- 
sile ... cheer with the crew as the 
history-making shot lands on tar- 
get 1,200 miles away! 

These are just a few of the 
thrills that await you — in the 
new Science Program presenta- 
tion of SUBMARINES. And it’s 
yours for only 10¢ on this “get- 
acq ” offer. 

Enjoy Monthly Adventures Like These 

Each month this new program 
will take you on a “guided tour” of 
a different fleld of science. One 
month you will see 
earth and sky 
through the eyes of 
the weather man. 
Another time a 
chemist will show 


you metal that atom-pow 


You'll cruise around the world in this 
ered sub, the USS Seawolf, 


It will stimulate them to partici- 
= in science projects. It will 

elp prepare them for life in the 
space age — may even lead to a 
scientific career. 


MAIL COUPON NOW with only 10¢ for 
the Introductory package. With it we 
will also send the current Activity 
Kit for which you will be billed only 
$1, plus shipping. No further obliga- 
tion. If you do not wish to continue, 
simply write us within ten days 
Otherwise you pay only $1 plus ship- 
ping for each month's scientific ad- 
venture. You may cancel at any 
time. To receive your introductory 

package, mail the coupon 
now, with only ten 

cents, to: 


SCIENCE PROGRAM, 
Dept. 1-RU-9 
Garden City, N. ¥. 
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SCIENCE PROGRAM, Dept. 1-RU-9, 


Right 


fica. 


NEW INFORMATION 
OFFICIALLY RELEASED 


So secret was this 


submarine 


that our first model (illustra’ed) 


had only eight 


tubes. But now 


the Navy has released more in- 
formation, and you get a brand- 
new mode! with all 16 Polaris 


tubes. 


Includes ALL these special fea- 


tures 


FIRE PERISCOPE 
WN RUDDE 


S missiles that 


POLARI 
slides UP 


hull snaps off revealing interior e 
3 molded colors e specially de- 
signed display stand « full-color 


decals 


EASY-TO-MAIL COUPON 
BRINGS YOU ALL THIS 


THESE SIX EXCITING ITEMS BRING YOU 
‘HOURS OF FUN AND ENTERTAINMENT 
2 All you do is mail coupon and 10¢ ‘ 


Authentic 18” WORKING 
model (with desk stand) of 
newest 16-tube Polaris Missile- 
Firing Submarine that actue- 
ally launches missile! 
Beautiful full-color prints of 
wonders of SUBMARINES — 
controls, a “killer’’ sub, the 
fastest sub, etc. 

8,000-word illustrated album — 
crammed with information 
about Submarines, and with 
spaces in which to mount the 
color prints. 


Gummed full-color punch- 
outs of Mén, Mammals, and 
Machines that have achieved 
World Record Depths, and a 
Wall Chart of the Ocean on 
which to mount them. 


Science Bulletin: Special 
monthly bulletin keeps you 
abreast of the very newest sci- 
entific developments. 


A handsome pull-drawer li- 
brary case large enough to 
hold a number of your albums. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Garden City, N. Y. 


I enclose 10¢ to help cover shipping. Please rush me my introductory 
package described here. Also enro!] me as a member of the Science Pro- 
gram and send the current Activity Kit with a bill for only $1 plus 


shipping. 


After examining this package, I may cancel membership simply by 
writing you within 10 days. In this case I may return everything and owe 
nothing. As a member I will receive a new Activity Kit every month for 
only $1 each plus shipping. I do not have to take any minimum number 
of future Kits, and may resign any time I wish. 


(Please Print Piainly) 


. ._State...... 


(Same offer in Canada 


105 Bond St., Toronto 2. Offer good only in U.S.A. and Canada) 
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BREATHES there a child so articulate that e 
he is always able to express himself poeti- j 
cally, precisely, or forcefully enough to gain 
maximum satisfaction from the moment? 
Too often, the word or phrase is alas and alack, and 
the idea goes unexpressed or the thought unfulfilled. 
That is why—a bright, diamond-studded why—ele- 
mentary teachers from kindergarten up are teaching 
creative expression. Ideas, whether written, spoken, or 
merely thought, need uplift, expansion, and refine- 
ment for six-, eight-, and twelve-year-olds alike. 
Conversation with children is a good place to start. 
We can ill afford to be ordinary in what we say, yet 
we should avoid the overblown phrase, the flowery 
cliché. To ring true, our own speech must be the re- 
sult of the feeling-thinking-expressing process we are 


developing with our children. 


Luoma Photos 


We may say, “Isn't it a gray dank morning!” 
(they aren’t all crisp and glorious), or “In John’s 
design the colors seem to yield to each other,” 
or “Have you felt the nubby texture of Mary’s 
sweater?” or “That football sailed down the field 
as cleanly as Explorer IL.” But none of these re- 
marks should be made unless they reflect sincere 
reactions—for children are fast spotters of 
phonies. 

In working with children, vocabulary growth 
is an ideal beginning point for helping them to 
express themselves more fluently. Words are won- 
derful—to roll over our ‘tongues, to express our 
thoughts, to show our emotions. Make the use of 
words exciting, and any device such as words of 
the week, “big talk” games, lists, and word-card 
swapping is fair sport. Don’t worry about an oc- 
casional Junior Malaprop—an error is of small 

concern when your children are experimenting with 
words like sagacity for common sense, lucidness for 
clearness, an enigma for a puzzle, and a paradox for 
an inconsistency. 

Every class has its easy talkers, but their verbaliz- 
ing should be scrutinized. The babbling jabberer may 
have failed to refine what he has to say, and his 
garrulous accounts exhaust both speaker and listener. 
Such a child needs to write more—to experience “the 
discipline of pencil pushing,” as one sixth-grader 
called it. He profits from talking with a time limit. 
from being asked to excerpt articles, from outlining 
before he writes, from developing thumbnail plots, 
from writing bare sentences and’ then going back to 
enrich them. As he gains control, his loquaciousness is 
gradually replaced by more pleasing and effective ex- 
pression. 

In contrast, there are the inarticulates—those who 
feel much but cannot express their feeling, and those 


who hardly feel at all. The 


(Continued on page 145) 
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Our Weather Chart 


Biends (20 charts) 


@ 


Please send the it 


map comprehension plates; 
ence maps and much more. 
nating to youngsters. Single 


50 copies $18, 100 copies $36. 


ACTIVITY CHARTS 


Classroom Helpers Chart 


A useful duty roster on 
regular classruom chores. 


A elass project in which 
students keep daily rec- 
ords of weather changes. 
Helps youngsters under- 


HAMMOND 
TEACHER’S 
HELPERS 


WHAT SHALL WE DO IN ART? 


Seores of practical ideas for 
teaching art at the elemen- 
tary school level. How to 
select topics that sharpen 
student interest. Tips on 
working with tempera, let- 
tering murals copying 

much more. Complete with 
list of teaching aids and how 
to obtain them $2.75. 


MY FIRST WORLD ATLAS 


Designed for individual use, 


las is a 
t to your 
an ideal 
Contains 
ef refer- 


jes fasei- 


rate 


WEATHER KIT 


An exeellent bulletin-board 
item with pictures of various 
weather phases, a full-color 
U.S. relief map and simple 
text—all combine to make it 
easy for students to under- 
stand the workings of the 
weather Unique weather 
wheel to predict changes 
with surprising accuracy. $1. 


lames 
ed to 


stand nature and the 

sensons. 

Each a colorful, large 

(22” x 28”) chart, 

printed in oil paint on 

heavy poster board, can 

be written on with chalk 

and erased .again and again lasts for years 


$2.95 per set of above 2 charts. 


PHONICS CHARTS 


Helps students to read 
better, faster. Each gaily- 
colored, easily visible 
16” x 10” chart shows a 
pieture illustrating 
phonic along with sev 
‘eral other words contain- 
ing the same sound . 
Heavy, durable charts N el 
come in 4 sets: ABC tee 
sounds (28 charts) $5.95; 
Consonant Blends (28 shot light 
charts) $.96 ; Vowei 


w right 
$4.50; 


Vowel Values (40 charts) 
$6.96. All 4 sets $23.96. 


We pay postage 
on pre-paid orders. 


Cc. HAMMOND 


& COMPANY 


Maplewood, WN. J. 


1C. 3. HAMMOND & COMPANY, ' 
Dept. E-1, Maplewood, N.J. H 
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seventieth birthday is 
far different than a person’s. The 
seventy-year-older has most of his life 
behind him, and he may look back- 
ward more ardently than he looks 
ahead. But The Instructor, on its 
seventieth birthday, has time for only 
a tiny glance over its shoulder. In- 
stead, its sights are set on the fresh 
new materials and ideas that it will 
be bringing you this year and for 
many years to come. 


One of these new ideas is helping 
children solve their behavior prob- 
lems by effecting individual personal- 
ity growth and improved group dy- 
namics within the classroom. So last 
year’s feature, “Children’s Problems,” 
has now grown into a Round Table on 
Human Development, conducted by a 
team of child specialists. (See pages 
52-53.) It again has a story to finish, 
and ideas for guiding the discussion 
have been added. The major article 
suggests ways of solving a particular 


in 7 decades .... ever 100 million 


behavior disturbance and Dr. Gordon 
winds it up by discussing professional 
problems of teachers. 


Take a good look at the new Table 
of Contents on page 2. One of our 
editors insists that any sizable T of C 
is bound to frustrate a reader. If so, 
this new arrangement is designed to 
lower your frustration quotient to a 
pleasing minimum. Let us know if it 
succeeds, and don’t keep us in sus 
pense, for failure to hear might just 


shoot our F.Q. skyhigh! 


If you think of a world traveler as 
a large, rather loosely put-together 
fellow with a slightly baggy tweed 
suit, bulky oxfords, a pipe, and an 
easy air of travel know-how, then you 
have the correct picture of Peter 
Buckley. His luggage never needs 
stickers for you to know he’s been to 
Zanzibar or Fuji, and maybe this is 
why he woos children’s interest and 
affection wherever he goes. 

Mr. Buckley is traveling through 
Africa and South America, collecting 
material for a new book. Each month 
he will send a letter back to the chil- 
dren in your class. (See page 37.) 


The new author of our two month- 
ly pages of science activities (see 
pages 54-55) is Dr. Joe Zafforoni of 
the University of Nebraska whom 
many of you may know, for frankly 
this man has been around! His teach- 
ing career started in the state of 
Washington, but in doing graduate 
work and advancing professionally, 
he has studied, taught, and conducted 
workshops in fourteen different states. 

Some of you may have used the col- 
lege text he jointly authored with 
John Navarra. Others may be partici- 
pating in research experiments he is 
currently conducting to improve ele- 
mentary science instruction. All of 
you, I hope, will find his suggestions 
helpful in your own science program. 
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The team of Douglass and Grindle, 
principal and vice-principal of the 
Woodward Parkway School in Farm- 
ingdale, New York, bears some simi- 
larities to Wayne and Shuster. It is 
fresh and sparkling, and yet very 
serious about what it is doing. Some 
of its work appears in our 70th 
Anniversary gift booklet “Starting the 
Year Right” (pages 71-74, 81-84), ex- 
cerpted from a fat tome their teach- 
ers receive, entitled “The Woodward 
Way.” It is the best orientation book 
we've ever seen, and we hope to bring 
you more of it later this year. 


A printing specialist, visiting our 
plant, picked up a sheet of the Na- 
ture Calendar (pages 75-80). “That 
artist is a real naturalist,” insisted 
the man, and we couldn't agree more. 
Charlie Cary, who spends every 
spare moment in the woods or up to 
his knees in someone's stream, brings 
his crayfish and snakes into our 
studio as living models, many times 
to the dismay of his co-workers. The 
Instructor wants to extend a special 
salute to another true naturalist. Mrs. 
Margaret Cary, Charlie’s mother, is a 
school nurse, but she also teaches na- 
ture study to the children. It was she 
who introduced Charlie to the won- 
ders of field and forest, and he often 
uses her mounted specimens as refer- 
ence for his drawings. 


There are more things I'd like to 
say about this issue, and other persons 
I'd like to introduce, but they will 
have to wait until next month. I do 
want to say “thank you” to the many 
of you who visited our big cake at the 
NEA Convention to wish us many 
more birthdays ahead. 
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Phonics 1-A Phonics 1 .. (1) (Each) 2.50 
(] Phonics 2-A [| Phonics 2-B ....(2) (Each)2.50 
Phonics 3-A [7] Phonics 3-B ....(3) (Each)2.50 
LJ Phonics and Reading ... .. (2-3) 3.00 
LJ Phonetic Reader ....... .. (2-4) 2.50 
_] Health Activities ........... (2-3) 3.00 
[J My Indian Book ............ (2-4) 3.00 
Our Community ............. (2-4) 3.50 
Social Studies ...........+.. (2-3) 2.50 
Science Studies (3-6) 3.00 
Nature Science (4-8) 2.50 
LJ My Science Book ............ (3-4) 3.50 
| Pioneers Trees (4- (Each) 3.00 
(All 3.50 
Fractions Decimals ...... (4- (Each) 4.00 
Outline Maps (General) ..... (4-8) 2.00 
Geography of the U.S.A. .... (5-8) 3.00 
Products of the U.S. ........ (4-8) 3.00 
South America Unit ........ (5-8) 3.00 
(4-6) 
| Geography of Europe ....... (5-8) i 
[5 Birds We Should Know ...... (All) 2.50 
Flowers We Should Know (All) 2.50 
Gg September to June (Art) .... (All) 3.00 
Art Decorations .........+++ (All) 2.00 
~| Holiday Decorations ........ (All) 2.00 
4 New Holiday Projects ....... (All) 2.00 
School Room Decorations .... (All) 2.00 
) New Ideas for Art .......... (All) 2.00 
Month by Month Art ........ (All) 2.00 
(Cirele Choice of Grade on Following) 
Phonics Books (First 
Grade 1—2—3—4 .... (Each) 3.50 
Phonics Books (Second 
Grade 1—2—3—4—5 .... (Each) 3.50 
Universal Phonics we 2 
3A—3B—4A—4B—5 ..... (Each) 3.25 
0 Reading 
—1— nawewe (Each) 3.25 
Universsl nglish 
3 (Each) 3.25 
Universal Arithmetic 
....... (Each) 3.25 
C) Diagnostic Reading Series 
Grade 1—2—3—4—5—+ . (Each) 3.25 
oO 
Grade 2—3—4—5 ....... (Each) 3.25 
0 | Half) 
Grade 1—2—3—4—5—4 | Each) 3.50 
oO (2nd Half) 
1—2—3—4—5—4 . (Each) 3.50 
English “list Half 
e 2—3—4—5—4—7—8 .... (Each) 3.50 
En “\2nd Half) 
de 2—3—4—_5 ... . [Each) 3.50 
Arithmetic (1st Half) 
Grade . (Each) 3.50 
Arithmetic (2nd Half) 
Grade 1—2—3—4—5—4—-7—8 . (Each) 3.50 
LOG BOOKS 


Use this Check List as your Order Blank 
DIRECT PROCESS BOOKS 


(For Liquid or Spirit Duplicators) 


READING 
Phonic Wheel . .$1.00 
[] Phonic Rummy . 1.50 


| 

10 Scrabble Jr. ... 2.00 

== Reading Bingo . 2.00 
Phonic Dog 


Phonic Teaching Outfit ..... 
} Phonic Talking Letters 


Phonetic Quismo ... 
Go Fish Sound Game . 
f] Go Fish Blend Game ........ 

DOLCH READING AIDS 
Picture Word 


©) Basic Sight 
Cards tae 
Sight Phrase 
Cards ... 1.00 
C) Picture Readiness 
ame 


(1 Group Word 
Game 
(2- 


['} Group Sounding Game ..... (3-8) 2.25 
C Consonant Lotto ........... (1-6) 2.00 
Syllable Game (4-8) 2.25 
} Spill and Spell (2-4) 2.00 
[) See & Say Consonant Game ..(1-6) 1.00 
) See & Say Vowel Game ..... (2-6) 1.00 
W° Dial and Spell .............. (2-5) 2.00 
Uno-A Phonics Game ........ (2-5) 2.95 

[) Global Flash Cards ......... (2-6) 2.00 

LEARNING 


GAMES 

Sum ABC Lotto ....$1.50 
} Zoo Lotto ..... 1.50 
Bird Lotto ..... 1.50 
} Farm Lotto .... 1.50 
_| Animal Lotto .. 1.50 
~) Obiect Lotto .. 2.00 
Pets Lotto .... 1.50 
Travel Lotto ... 2.00 


RE 


ular steel stand. 
54” high, 42” 


Monopoly ..... 4.00 
Matching Lotto ............. (1-2) 1.50 
}] What's Missing Lotto ....... (1-2) 1.50 
Round the World Lotto ...... (1-4) 1.50 
Picture Dominoes ..........- (1-3) 1.50 
Game of the States ......+...++ 3.00 
[) Game of States & Cities ..... (4-8) 1.50 
[ Ring Toss Game ............ (All) 2.25 
READING FLASH CARDS 
Phonics—A (Primary) 2.50 
Phonics—B (Upper Primary) ..........-- 2.50 
Phonics—C (Advanced) 2.50 
Special Phonetic Cards 2.50 
MAGNETIC BOARDS 
QO Magnetic Alphabet Board ............ $3.00 
[) Magnetic Arithmetic Board ........... 3.00 
©) Magnetic United States Map ......... 5.00 
STEEL CHART 
STAND 
| OA well-designed tub- 
| 


wide 9.95 
| | oO taster Multiple Chart 


— NEW TEACHING AIDS FOR TODAY’S TEACHERS — 


NDEA Funds Apply on Most of this Material 


ARITHMETIC 


MODERN 
COMPUTING 
ABACUS 
May be used to 
add, subtract, mul- 
tiply, and divide. 
(Gr. 4-8) ...$4.00 


CLASSROOM 
COUNTING FRAME 
Stands on floor. 46” 
high and 26” wide. 


Heavy wooden 
frame. 
No. 9370 . .$16.00 


TEN-TENS COUNTING 
FRAME. For individ- 
ual or group use. 

JuDY CLOCK 
Durable 14” 
board face. 


FICKTOCK PRIMARY CLOCK—Time telling 
by color. 20” square 
CLOCK DIAL—1114” 


changeable date cards. 20” sq. ..... 3.00 

~) Judy Numberites ............ 53) 3.00 
Number Grouping Disks (500) 1.00 
Relationship Cards A. &S. 1.00 

Relationship Cards M. & D. 1.00 


L) Two Place Number Board (Gr. 1-2) > 
[) Pegboard 10”. 1.20 
Pegboard 6” .. .70 

Pegs (100) ... .65 

C) Pegs (1000) ... 1.25 


(1 MATH WHEEL 

A colorful wheel 20” 
square. Offers a visual 
illustration of study of 
fractions, decimals, per- 
centage, etc. ....$4.00 


PLACE VALUE CHARTS 
3 charts with 500 cards show number sys- 
$3.50 
(1) PLACE VALUE INDICATOR—This aid shows 
how Ten is the base of our number system. 
0 


Piace Value Number Board ............ 2.30 
Place Value Board (Gr. 4-8) ........... 4.50 
Place Value Tab Rack .............45. 3.00 

(] Fraction Kits (Per Dozen) ............. 3.50 


C) CASH REGISTER 
A well made mod- 
el of heavy steel. 
7” high. ....$3.98 


(© ADD AND COUNT 
SCALES—A sturdy 
scale with balance 
arm and a set of 
14 numbers ..$1.00 


Daily planning helps Stand. Same as 
the entire above with 8 
ew techniques an ; 
arms to provide FLASH CARDS 
Kindergerton MART charts ...... 15.95 Addition ....$1.25 
Log Vol. Il . 4.95 [Picture Dictionary Charts ..... Fractions- 
1 Log Grade 2 Reading Readiness Charts ..... ivision soe 8. Percent R 
Grede 3 Grade a Initial and Final Consonants ... rcentage 2.00 
Log Grade 5 Log Grade 6 (Each) $4.95 ARITHMETIC 
BULLETIN BOARD BOOKS _—~PICTURE CARDS FOR PEGBOARD GAMES 
Consonant Pictures .......+...00seeee Addo Game $1.50 
Blends and Digraphs Pictures .......... Mult 
0 Art . 2.00 Sturdy Blue Folding Flannel Board with 
° cloth taped edges. Size 24” x 36” ..$ 5.95 Oo Tell Time 
(0 Bulletin Board Ideas 1.25 © Set of Board and Easel .............. 10.9 Quismo .. 2.75 
Bulletin Boards 1.50 FELT CUT-OUTS Multiplication 500 
No. 101 Apple Trees & Apples ........ $1.25 ~ 1.25 
(0 Bulletin Board No. 115 Tree with Birds .............- 1.50 Multiplication and Division Bingo ...... 125 
1.25 | No. Tree & Ornaments ...... 2'00 
No. 15 ive Inch Numerals ........ as. 
Grade Teacher Bulletin — Book .... 1.95 [] No. 601 Numerals & Fractions ......... 150 Fraction Fun ........eeecsseeeeceerees 1.50 
Baited Bulletin Boards ........... 1.50 Multiplication Wheel 1.50 
H Bulletin Boards for Holidays . 1.50 Fraction Dises 2.75 
Se. 260 Alphabe. Capiteis ......... 195 Fraction 
E-Z Bulletin Boards ...... seeccces 1.50 No. 201 Alph 
phabet Lower Case ......... 1.50 
F) No. 401 Ten Domestic Animals ........ 1.60 
FULL COLOR No. 410 Circus Animals 1.40 
No. 502 Community Helpers Set ...... 1.70 
PICTURE POSTERS) =~ No. 500 Three 1.60 
(9” x12”) 3.00 
Earth and Its Moon . 3.00 
Familiar Birds ....$1.00 The Solar System 3.00 
Nursery Rhymes ... 1.00 [) Plant Growth 3.00 
: American Indian . 3.50 
Good Manners (Primary) ...........+. d 3.00 
Good Manners (intermediate) ......... 1.00 2.50 
Health (Intermediate) ....... Ue . 3.50 
1.00 Enlarged U.S. Coins 2.50 Authentic laboratory models, accurately 
Safety (Intermediate) 1.00 No. 16-A_ Music Symbols .............. 1.60 scaled. Clear plastic. 
Baby Animals at Play .......--+-eeeeee 1.00 63 Package of Assorted Felt ..... 3.95 Visible Skeleton .......++ Soeedesessuce 3.00 
Our American Democracy 1.00 No. 650 Package of Sensitized Backing . 1.50 Visible Head 10.00 


_ SCIENCE 

Upper Grade 
Science Kit— 
Apparatus and 
equipment for 
120 experi- 
ments ..£45.00 

0 Lower Grade 
Science Kit— 
Equipment for 
58 experiments 

$39.0 


1 Science Kit 
Manual .. 2.00 


How Book of Grade School Science .... 1.95 
Golden Book of Science ............055 3.95 
Golden Book of Astronomy ...........+ 3.95 
The World of Science ........eeeeeeeee 4.95 
Worlds of Nature .......cccceeeeeseee 4.95 


OTHER SCIENCE KITS 


- Electricity Static Electricity Rocks 
Sea Shells Mathematics 7) Dinosaur 
[) Astrorama Sky 
¢ Star Guide 1. 1.50 


] Star Guide 2. 2.50 
‘) Star Game .. 1.25 
Space Map .. 1.00 
Map of Moon 

& Planets ... 1.00 
Map of the 

Solar System 1.00 


Map ++ 1.50 
WORLD Time DIA 
STARMASTER TELESCOPE 
2a” glass mirror. 42 power 
optical system 


(CD SOLAR MOBILE—A ‘complete kit to show the 
solar system in 3-D color ..... sees $5.00 
(1 SOLAR MOTOR 
Light rays from the sun 
rotate the vanes ...$1.50 
[) GLASS PRISMS 
C) Giant Right Angle Prism. 
Size x 544” ....$2.50 
Equilateral Prism. 
Size x 1% x 1” ... 2.00 
(0 Spring Balance Scale 1.90 
C) Tuning Fork ........ 2.50 
(0 Crystal Radio Kit .. 7.00 
oO Signal Telegraph 


4.00 
HORSE SHOE 1.75 
BULLETIN BOARD MAGNETS (10) ..... 1.00 


Bar Magnets—6” x %4”, om 1.60 
Magnetic Compass ...... 1.00 
Reading Glass, 3” Dia. .... 2.50 
GYROSCOPE 1.50 


MICROSCOPE 


A low cost, rugged 
standard size Micro 
scope for elementary 
use. 75x to 250x 
Magnification. Testa 
$39.85 
STUDENT MICROSCOPE 
KIT. Includes smaller 
A... appara- 
tus and 
16.00 


(CO Prepared Slides ....$2.00 


ANT FARM 


A fascinating 
natural science 
project. Ants can 
be seen at work 
through clear 
plastic walls, 
but they cannot 
escape. Stock 
certificate for 
Ants included in 
each farm. (Ants 
are not in the 
package.) 

Regular Size Ant Farm 
Giant Schooi Size ..... 


SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 


4233 Crenshaw Bivd., Los Angeles 8, Calif. 


(Postage additional on all of the above items; | 


stimate at 25¢ per book or game.) 
[) Send Items Checked Above: 


| enclose 25c. Please send new book- | 


[] let “TOOLS OF TEACHING," a grad- 


ed, illustrated of Scientific | 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
Payment and Postage. 
‘ 
‘ 


Supplies, Workbooks, sters, Music, 


+ Rhythm Pm Instruments, Games and hundreds | 


| of other Teaching Aids. 
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JULIA WEBER GORDON 


Director of Child and Youth Study 
New Jersey Department of Education 


How Should Look Children? 


won September, in the elementary 
classrooms over the nation, almost 900 
thousand teachers are facing 2542 mil- 
lion children. Many of these children 
are known to the teachers; many are 
not. But most of the children already 
have well formed reputations, good as 
well as bad. Some children will make 
use of seemingly boundless opportu- 
nities to grow, other children seem not 
to have a chance. Confronted by these 
children, some teachers are looking 
forward to a good new year, and some 
feel defeated from the start, for the 
teachers’ feclings of success or failure 
are bound up in what happens to these 
children. They are the materials with 
which a teacher works. 


How should we regard children? 
It has become popular to hold that 
trying to understand children is unim- 
portant. In a recent issue of a respect- 
ed periodical an article on this subject 
dealt with the question, “Does being 
‘understood’ help a child to grow into 
maturity or does it create new prob- 
lems for him by freeing him of person- 
al responsibility . . . ?” 

4£t us pause to consider this for a 
moment. Suppose that the scientists 
who released the energy in the atom 
felt it unnecessary to understand the 
atom or the consequent results of their 
actions. It is difficult for us even to 
imagine them so careless. We expect 
them to understand thoroughly. Conse- 
quently the energy of the atom is under 
control for eventual use as a weapon 
of destruction or as power for human 


purposes. 
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Understanding helps us to know 
what it takes to achieve our goals. A 
child does not automatically grow into 
maturity or become a responsible adult 
without someone understanding how to 
help him do so. It is not because we 
“understand” children that they are 
freed “from personal responsibility,” 
but precisely because we do not. 

It is not easy to understand a child. 
A child is a human being—the most 
complex organization of energy that we 
know anything about. His brain is the 
most densely organized unit of matter 
in our known universe. The complex- 
ity of the brain and the incredible 
speed of energy exchange within it re- 
sult in consciousness, making possible 
human feeling and creative thought. 

The contemplation of what a human 
being is, the unexplored potential, is 
awesome and breathtaking. We must 
learn to be humble before it, as the 
scientists who have spent lifetimes 
studying various aspects of human life 
are humble. And it is to these scientists 
that we should turn for help. 

One of these scientists, Margaret 
Mead, has said that in our culture we 
measure human beings not by what 
they can become, but by what they are 
and what they have been. What would 
we do if we regarded children for what 
they could become? From the various 
behavioral sciences come at least two 
answers: (1) keep a child open to 
experience, and (2) provide a human 
response to his efforts. 


First of all, we must treat each child 
as “open.” The potential for growth 


in each human being is greater than 
we can at present understand. We must 
accept this and leave the way open for 
it. To do this we must avoid anything 
that closes, anything that locks a child 
into a category. It is difficult to avoid 
categorization, for our culture has a 
great propensity for it. We cannot seem 
to understand a human being unless we 
have pinned a label on him. Then we 
feel he is “explained,” or “understood.” 
We have to know from which part of 
town a child comes, who his parents 
are, what his I. Q. is. These measures 
are important, but they are only the 
starting points. 

Let’s look at Stephen for an ex- 
ample. Stephen was born into a good 
home in a prestige suburban commu- 
nity. His parents were respected, active 
members of their community and the 
P.T.A. His school records showed that 
he was highly intelligent and sensitive 
but that he was not working up to ca- 
pacity. He had a great deal of personal 
charm and was popular with his peers, 
who elected him to a series of respon- 
sible offices. He charmed most of his 
teachers, too, so that he was kept in 
advanced groups because they were 
sure that a boy with his intelligence 
could do the work. He did only enough 
to get by. When his parents went to 
school to protest his low grades they 
were told, “Don’t worry about him. 
One of these days he’ll snap out of it. 
He'll always get along.” But by the 
time he was to enter college no college 
of his choice would accept him. Even 
the colleges he considered second-rate 
turned him (Continued on page 140) 
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“Naval Battles and Heroes” HR FF to introduce 


A new publishing concept intended to 
bring history to life for young people 


— created by the editors of AMERICAN HERITAGE 


THE IDEA: 


The AMERICAN HERITAGE JUNIOR LIBRARY is designed to 
create for lively young minds a new way to experience the 
color and excitement, the mystery, heroism and humor that 
make up America’s past. Here is a series of books that tell the 
story straight, without fiction or false dramatics — so that the 
good (and sometimes not so good) can be fully savored, as 
well as grasped. 


THE METHOD: 


Every other month, your young reader (from 
Sth grade through high school) will receive a 
big, 7-by-10 inch, over-150-page volume with 
more than 25,000 words of text, plus about 
150 from-the-period pictures — paintings, 
maps, prints, photographs and drawings. 
Half are in full color. Each book is bound in 
bright, hard covers, made to last, and is ex- 
cellently printed on good, heavy paper. 

Each focuses on one topic — ranging from Indians to in- 
ventors, from whaling captains to railroad builders, from 
explorers and trappers to great statesmen and military heroes. 
The authors are chosen for their proved ability to write to 
young people — not preachy or stuffy, not down or up. (You'll 
like them too!) 

Each volume is filled with rare pictures and a fast-moving, 
accurate narrative backed by the incomparable research facili- 
ties of AMERICAN HERITAGE, The Magazine of History. An 
expert in the historical field covered by each book consults 
with the author and editors, to make doubly sure that the 
volume is as authoritative as it is enjoyable. 


FOR EXAMPLE, EVER HEAR OF THE LEAKY KETCH 
THAT CAPTURED A MAN-OF-WAR? 


“The most daring act of the age,” England’s great 
Lord Nelson called it. On February 16, 1804, with 
a crew of volunteers disguised in Maltese clothing, 
young Lieutenant Stephen Decatur sailed a decrepit 
ketch straight into the harbor of Tripoli, stronghold 
of the notorious Barbary pirates. How Decatur’s men 
swarmed aboard and recaptured the 36-gun frigate 
Philadelphia, which the pirates had turned against 
American shipping, and how they narrowly made their escape, 
is only one of the true adventures related in the stirring and 
informative Naval Battles and Heroes. 

From John Paul Jones’ plucky Bonhomme 
Richard to the giant aircraft carriers that 
\s broke the Japanese navy at Leyte Gulf, here 

Bis the whole heroic saga of U.S. sea power — 
excitingly written by Wilbur Cross, with Rear 
Admiral John B. Heffernan, USN, as historical 


Vion 


NAVAL BATTLES 


AND HERO ES 


consultant. We invite you to accept Naval Battles, free, as an 
introduction to the AMERICAN HERITAGE JUNIOR LIBRARY. 


WHAT YOUR PART WILL BE: 


You are not asked to commit yourself for any minimum 
number of books. With your gift volume, you will receive the 
latest title in the series, The California Gold Rush — in which 
Ralph Andrist unfolds the colorful, rousing story of the great 
gold bonanza and of how it shaped the history of the West. 
Within ten days, either send $2.95 for Gold 
Rush (15% less than the $3.50 retail price), 
or return the book, and that’s that. 

Either way, Naval Battles is yours free. If 
you keep Gold Rush, a new book will be sent 
every other month (and 60 days prior to its 
official publication date) at the same good 
saving, until you tell us to stop. There will be 
no charges for postage or handling. (Teachers who would like 
to try out the JUNIOR LIBRARY books in their classes are invited 
to use the coupon at right.) 


AMERICAN HERITAGE JUNIOR LIBRARY, Service Offices, 336 West Center Street, Marion, Ohio 


Quite possibly you are already familiar 
with the AMERICAN HERITAGE JUNIOR 
LIBRARY books. Since the series was started 
less than two years ago, it has received 
widespread attention from educators and 
reviewers of children’s books: 

“Very valuable contributions to the 
source material of the Elementary 
Schools.” — Joanna T. Daly, Board of 
Education, Boston, Mass. 

“We have approved for purchase every 
title that you have published.” — Agnes 
Krarup, Pittsburgh Public Schools 

“A splendid job.” — Children’s Digest 

“An outstanding contribution to the 
field.” — Samuel Tower, New York Times 

“The best thing that has happened to 
social studies teaching in many years.” 
— Dorothy W. Furman, Curriculum Con- 
sultant, New York City. 

The series’ purpose is described in the 
advertisement alongside, now appearing in 
several general-interest magazines and 
newspapers. It is directed to parents of 
boys and girls between 10 and 16 — but 
we hope it will be equally informative for 
any teacher of primary and secondary 
social studies and English. 

By now, the books have proved their 
value in many schools, as supplementary 
reading and reference works for a re- 
markably broad range of ages and reading 
levels. Your best way to judge the vol- 
umes, of course, is to see them. 

To that end, we are pleased to extend 
the same offer described in our advertise- 
ment: just $2.95 postpaid for each hook 
(instead of the $3.50 retail price) and a 
complimentary copy of Naval Battles and 
Heroes whether or not you continue with 
the series. Check the appropriate box in 
the coupon below to indicate your choice 
of two convenient trial plans. 


AMERICAN HERITAGE GOLDRUSH 


JUNIOR LIBRARY 
Service Offices 
336 W. Center St. 
Marion, Ohio 
Please send the JUNIOR 
LIBRARY books — and a free 
Naval Battles and Heroes. 
Series: If, after 10 days’ examination, 
we decide to keep the first regular 
title, The California Gold Rush, bill us 
$2.95 for this book and for each subsequent 
volume — a new one every two months. 
(Cancellable any time on request.) 
Annual: If we decide to keep Gold 
Rush, bill us $17.70 for this and the 
next 5 volumes (a full year) at the same 
special rate of $2.95 postpaid per book. 


Teacher's Mame. .... 
(please print) 


Class........ 
Check here if you wish a list 
of all titles published to date. J-184 
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This is a day of vis- 
ual methods, of 


quicker, better ways 

to convey informa- eC [t's the principle of the thing! No one would think of tell- 
; ing a member of any other professional group what he 
could or could not do on his own time. Why the teachers? 

Those working after school or on Saturdays need the extra income. 
However, whether they need the money or not is not the issue. The issue 
is—does a teacher's contract call for school-board control over his or her 
life twenty-four hours a day? /f it does, then let the salary check pay for 
that time. 

However, no salary check is large enough to rob an individual of the 
freedom to choose how he will spend his after-work hours. Such dicta- 
torial issues have already robbed the teaching profession of many supe- 
rior teachers. A school board issuing an order that no teacher may hold 
down a part-time job should be rewarded with a 100 per cent resignation 
of the faculty. If members of school boards were required to be as well 
qualified for their positions as teachers are required to be for theirs, such 
ideas of “bondage” would never arise. 


tion. 


Just as television 
adds sight to sound 
so a “Chalk Talk- 
ing” teacher “draws 
her pupils to 
see and understand. 


out 


Ann Dickinson 
Warner Robins, Georgia 


O Teachers should not be permitted to hold after-school or Satur- 

day jobs. Teaching is a demanding, full-time job, requiring all 
of one's eneray if it is well done. 

Spare time from out-of-class duties is needed for healthful recreation, 
relaxation, and broadening self-realization. No good teacher ever finishes 
studying. Furthermore, teachers are always seeking status and prestige, 

/ and any extraneous work necessarily detracts from the dignity of the pro- 
THE CHALKBOARD iS YOUR ‘ fession. 

VistELS vous , There was a time, not too long ago, when it was almost a patriotic duty 
—For writing and lettering to work extra hours, but that time is no more. In times when unemploy- 
—For group work in English, ment is rife, it is inconsiderate and selfish to moonlight." Those few hours 

opelling, history, geography of work may mean bread and butter for some of your own pupils. The 


—For demonstrations in art, rec- 
reation and safety activities 


SPARK YOUR TALKS 

WITH THESE COLORFUL CHALKS! 
Tailored to your individual hand writ- 
ing and color needs. . 


HYGA-COLOR—A new dustless col- 
ored chalk, for quick graphic work. 


HYGIEIA DUSTLESS—The high 
quality white chalk for all uses. 


FORSYTE—Yellow-tinted, _scientif- 
ically correct for: better vision. 


HYGIEIA CHALKBOARD CLEAN. 
ER—No more messy board wash- 
ing! Latex side erases chalk marks 


teacher can no longer claim that after-school jobs mean bread and butter 
to him, because teachers’ salaries, while not so high as some think they 
should be, are well above subsistence levels. 

A fourth factor is family consideration. Most children today see little 
enough of their parents, so why aggravate the situation by taking away 
time that might well be spent with them? Therefore, on the grounds of 
health, professionalism, economics, and social considerations, the teacher 


should not take an extra job. 
G. L. Berry 


Edmonton, Alberta 


to stay in the room while 


teachers should be expected 


question 


the board. Save time! Save wear! 
fet 25 will be paid for the best letter not exceeding 225 words on either 


special teachers are teaching 


—Leather sides thoroughly cleans 


side of this topic for the November issue. Be as emphatic as you 
like. Send your letter to Sound Off, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. It must 
reach us by September 12. 


Dept. I-101 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY OHIO NEW YORK 
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Teachers should be permitted to hold 
after-school or Saturday jobs 
at their own discretion 


“Liberty (to seek other employment) or debt!" 
Many Sound Off entrants feel the economic factor is 
the main reason teachers take aher-cchee! or Satur- 
day jobs. Four to one, you are in favor of “liberty” 
to seek employment — academic positions. 
Here are some excerpts from your letters: 


YES ... The teacher who can maintain a good teaching environ- 
ment and work at other endeavors gets an added per- 
spective on life by contact with workers in other fields. 
Arno Guenther, Oxnard, California 


YES .../+ helps me keep in touch with the community. Too 
often teachers forget how to mingle intelligently in 
adult company. Victor L. Morris, Salt Lake City, Utah 


NO... There is a loss of prestige when Johnny and Mary hail 
their teacher or principal as he floor walks or pumps gas 
after school hours. Emerson 8. Bateman, Binghamton, 
New York 


YES... Teachers appreciate their own profession more when 
they compare their choice vocation with a selected 
avocation. Norma M. Kopper, Garfield Heights, Ohio 


YES ...A teacher is selling her educational services to her em- 
ployer, not her entire life. She is a hired worker, not a 
purchased tool. Ethel Miller, Muncie, Indiana 


YES ... Opponents of after-school or Saturday jobs would say 
that the time expended on the second job would have 
a detrimental effect upon our teaching. If this is so, 
then it would also be true that teachers should refrain 
from giving time to such outside time-consumers as 
political activities, social work, or church projects. 
Thelma Henderson, Detroit, Michigan 


NO... Certainly teachers are underpaid, overworked, and the 
like—but there is no legitimate reason to justify their 
taking certain jobs, lowering themselves from a profes- 
sional standpoint in the eyes of other professional men 
and women. Harold J. Lemmons, Memphis, Tennessee 


YES ... Off-duty jobs permit teachers to get acquainted with 
parents, meet public officials and persons in civic and 
social groups, church members, and so on, aside from the 
monetary gain. Simeon Whitaker, McComb, Mississippi 


YES ... No matter where or what work is carried on... a real 
professional carries his good name with him through his 
behavior. Lucille M. Champeau, Marinette, Wisconsin 


NO...7o say “yes” to the issue in question is to admit that 
doctors, engineers, lawyers, ministers, nurses, and pro- 
fessional people of all descriptions should have part- 
time jobs. This should never be encouraged in teaching 
or any profession. Jerome Dupree, Sarasota, Florida 


Don't forget your Sound Off 
for the November issue. 


...Reading Readiness ..........- (1) $3.25 
...Seatwork for Beginners .....- (1) 3.00 
...King Size Alphabet .......... (1) 3.00 
...Nursery Rhymes .........+- (1-2) 2.00 
...Reading for Beginners ....... (1) 3.00 
...Number Readiness ........... (1) 3.25 
...Numbers for Beginners ....... (1) 3.00 
...King Size Numbers ....... .. 11) 3.00 
... Phonics 1-A Phonics 1-B ...(1) (Ea.)2.50 
...Phonics 2-A Phonics 2-B ...(2) (Ea.)2.50 
...Phonics 3-A [) Phonics 3-B ... (3) (Ea.)2.50 
...Phonics and Reading ......- (2-3) 3.00 
... Phonetic Reader ..........- (2-4) 2.50 
... Health Activities .......... (2-3) 3.00 
... Science Studies ..........+. (3-6) 3.00 
ov (4-8) 2.50 
... Science Goals—Grades 2—3—4—5 Ea.) 3.50 
...Pioneers [) Trees .......... (4-6) (Ea.) 3.00 
...Music Book 1—2—3 ...... (Each) 3.50 
...Outline Maps (General) ... (4-8) 2.00 
... Geography of the U.S.A. ... (5-8) 3.00 
...Mexico and Central America ..... 3.00 
..-South America Unit ...... . (5-8) 3.00 
...Geography of Europe ...... (5-8) 3.00 
...Birds We Should Know ..... (All) 2.00 
..-Flowers We Should Know .. (AI!) 2.50 
... September to June (Art) ... (All) 3.00 
...Art Decorations .......... (AND) 2.00 
... Holiday Decorations .. ° 2.00 
...New Holiday Projects .. 2.00 
School Room Decorations ... 2.00 

..New Ideas for Art ......... 2.00 


. Universal Reading Series 


DIRECT PROCESS BOOKS 


(For Liquid or Spirit Duplicators) 
Over 400 now available 


(Circle Choice of Grade on Following) 


Phonic Books (1st half or 2nd half) 


Grade 1—2—3—4—5— 6/ Each) 3.25 


. Universal Phonics Series (1st Half or 2nd 


Half) Gr. 1—2—3—4—5 (Each) 3.2 


Grade 1—2—3 5—6 (Each) 3.25 


..Diagnostic Reading Series 


Grade 1—2—3—4—5—4 (Each) 3.25 


. .Science 


Grade 2—3—4—5 ...... (Each) 3.00 
—4—-5—6 (Each) 3.25 


English” (ier Hel or 2nd Half) 


Grade 2—3—4—5—4—7—8 (Each) 3.25 


.- Language Drills and Tests —Grades 


3—4—5—6 Jr. High ....(Each) 3.50 


. Arithmetic (1st Half) 


.. Arithmetic (2nd Half) 
34 


Grade 1—2—3—4—5—_4—7—8 (Ea.)3.25 


Grade 1—2— 7—8 (Ea.)3.25 


... Fractions [] Decimals ...... (4-6) (Ea. + 00 


.. Percentage 


5-8) 0 
.Jr. High Arithmetic—Grades 7-8(Ea. 14: 00 


| SHELTER 


MY GUIDE 
TO SAFETY: 


THE FOLLOWING BOOKS ARE 
THE LATEST PRACTICAL AIDS: 


..Better Reading and Spelling 


. 


...Bulletin Board Bullets ... 
...100 Blackboard Game 


. Reading Skills ..... 
Creative Corrugated Cardboard . 
.-E-Z Bulletin Boards ............ 


Threugh Phonics 


1.00 
..100 Activities for Gifted Children .... 1.00 


...Games Make Spelling Fun ........... 50 
..-Blackboard Drawing 1.00 
...Making and Using Charts ............ 1.50 
... Arithmetic Charts Handbook ........ 1.50 
... Arithmetic Learning Activities ....... 1.50 
...Flannel Board Teaching Aids ........ 2.00 
.. Speech Fun for Everyone ............ 1.50 


...How to Stimulate Your Science 


...Teaching Science Through Holidays 


. Social Studies Resource Units: ea. gr. 1.75 


Graces Kindergarten, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 3 


...What to Do in Elementary Art ...... 


...What to Do for Bulletin Boards .... 2.00 
..LOG BOOKS: Kindergarten, 

Grades 1—2—3—4—5—4 each 4.95 
...Our Presidents at a Glance .......... 
...Great American Statesmen .......... 1.00 
...Great American Authors ............ 1.00 
...Great American Inventors & Scientists 1.00 
... Great American Women ............- 1.00 
... Great Events in American History .... 1.00 

..Our National Parks 1.00 


SELECT ITEMS BELOW—CHECK AND MAIL TODAY 


::.Go-Fish Blend Game 
...Word Family Fun, No. 2193, per s 
.-Phonics Skill Builders 


«Alphabet ....$1.50 
-+-Addition .... 1.25 


..-No. 43 Illustrated Nouns 
..-No. 44 Illustrated Prepositions .... 1.25 
..-No. 45 Phonetic Word Drill Set .... 1.90 
.-No. 48 Flannel Board Clock ....... 1.50 


ORIGINAL CHILDREN'S 
ACTIVITY SONGS 
12” imale vocal 
ord wi 
$2.50 
BASIC MUSIC BOOK 


FOR RETARDED 
CHILDREN... $4.00 


FULL COLOR PICTURE POSTERS 


9” 12” 

1.00 
1.00 
«.-Good Manners (Primary) ........... ‘ 
...Good Manners Intermediate) 1.00 
..-Community Helpers ................ 1.90 
Animal Families .............. 1.00 
...-Baby Animals at Play .............. 1.00 

.-Our American Democracy ........... 1.00 


‘PHONETIC TEACHING AIDS 
1.25 


.-Go-Fish Sound Game . 


...Vowe!l Dominoes ..... 

...Phonic Talking Letters ... “x 

.-- Quiet Pal Game ......... 

oo PROMS 2. 
...Phonic Flash Cards . 2.50 
2.00 
--Dog House Game ..... 1.50 


.--Grab—A Game Children Love 


Junior-Senior-Advanced—Each ..... 1.50 


--Pictorial Alphabet—All in Color (new) 3.50 
--Vowel and Consonant Frieze 


Large—All in color ............... 7.95 
«..Phonic Rummy—A, B, C, D Junior .ea. 1.50 
1.95 
2.00 
..-Phonic Teaching Outfit .............. 3.00 

..Phono-Word Wheels 

Sets A—B--I1—2—3 ...... ea. set 3.25 
..-Picture Word Cards (Dolch) ....(1-2) 1.00 
..»Basic Sight Cards (Dolch) ...... (1-3) 1.25 
..-Sight Phrase Cards (Dolch) ..... (1-3) 1.00 
...Group Word Teaching (Dolch) ..(1-5) 1.60 
...-Group Sounding Game .. 13-6) 2.25 
..-Pop Words—Sets 1 and 2 ....per set 1.00 
...Match Sets—1 and 2 ......... per set 1.00 
1.50 
...What the Letters Say ............... 1.95 
..-See & Say Consonant Game ....(1-6) 1.00 
...See & Say Vowel Game ....... (2-6) 1.00 

...Uno-A Phonics Game ..... (2-5) 2.95 
..Global Flash Cards ...... (2-6) 2.00 
CHAR 
...Picture Dictionary Charts ........... 3.00 
---Reading Readiness Charts .......... 4.00 
oe and Final Consonants ........ 6.50 
-Blends and Digraphs .............. 
Pict URE CARDS For PEGBOARD 


--Consonant Pictures 


ARITHMETIC & NUMBER 


.Addo Game and Multo Gaine, ea. ...$1.50 


- Addition and Subtraction Bingo ...... 1.25 
Multiplication and Division Bingo .... 1.25 
..-Addition & Subtraction Quismo ...... 2.00 
.- Multiplication & Division Quismo .... 2.00 
««.Fraction «..Fraction 
Quismo_... 2.00 Wheel .... 2.00 
.+-Fraction Discs 2.50 ...Fraction Fun . 1.50 
FLASHCARDS 


.. Subtraction ..$1.25 
. Multiplication : 25 


FELT CUT-OUTS 


.-Fractions .... 1.25 


-- aes Set in Color for Flannel Boards: 


1 full color Food Pictures with Titles 
and Chart 

.. The Solar System 

..No. 16-A Music Symbols 

.. Primary Felt Kit 

.. Holiday Felt Kit 

No. 51 Number Symbols, Words 

No. 42 Illustrated Verbs 


FLANNEL BOARDS 


..-Sturdy Blue Folding Flannel Board with 


cloth taped edges. Size 24” x 36” .$5.50 
.-No. 1 Special roa Board 18” x 28” with 
Primary Cut- 5.50 


Please Rush Teaching Aids | Checked | Above 
see ee eee eee 


PALFREYS’ SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. i 
7715 East Garvey, So. San Gabriel, Calif. a 
Lenclose (total amt.) (Add 20c per item for postage and handling.) H 
Send C.0.D. 
City, Zone isos 


(C) Send me "Practical Aids to Teaching’’ illustrated catalog of 3000 teaching aids. 
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GAMES 


to F-lay 


CLARA BARNES 


Teacher, First Grade 
George Melcher School 
Kansas City, Missouri “4 


GUARD YOUR MEN 


Divide the players into two equal teams, each team forming a 
circle. Four Men from the opposing team are placed within each 
circle. One of the four is known as the Guard. Each team has a rub- 
ber playground ball, and at a signal, the players on the circle try to 
hit the Men inside the circle. The Guard tries to keep the ball from 
hitting his Men. He may not catch the ball, but he may use his hands, 
feet, or body to keep them from being hit. The Men try to dodge the 
ball, but if they are hit they leave the circle. The players on the circle 
may go into the center to recover the ball, but must return to the 
circle to throw it. The first circle to eliminate its Men wins. The 
leader appoints four players from each circle to start new games. 


WIND THE CLOCK 


The children form a circle. One child is chosen to start the game. 
He walks around the inside of the circle near the children. He stops 
between two players and puts his arm out, saying, “Wind the clock.” 
These two players start walking in opposite directions to go around 
the circle. When they meet they lock arms and turn around clockwise; 
then drop arms and continue around circle in same directions they 
were walking to see which one can touch the starter’s hand first. 


w Let Your Elementary Children : E now! a complete arithmetic refresher : 

on U.N. DAY : TEACHING OF: 
Janie is a lucky girl. Like you, Janie's teachers know, too, J = tered : ARITHMET IC 3 

her teachers care. They know __ that half our states have made on VETERANS DAY S  _—sCdBY DR. JAMES R. OVERMAN $ 

how important good hand- exhaustive studies of the ont 335 dime hl tat tt you wnat To D0 

writing will be in every aspect many handwriting systems on any day of the year and arithmetic teaching. 

of Janie's life, from obtaining and that one system has > COMPLETE PROGRAMS << most urto-date plus host of teaching tips, 

grades on written work which been approved in over 90%, 

LEE MUSIC CQRP. LYONS & CARNAHAN 

truly reflect her ability to se- of these studies. Therefore, 1619 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. © 2800 $. Prairie Avenue, Chicage 18, It. : 

curing and holding the posi- Janie's teachers use the new- Seosseehoneatmensenenounsnunnannenest 


tion she wants in the world of 


adults. 


est edition of the Noble sys- 
tem—and are as happy as 


UALITY PHOTO FINISHING—— 


FADEPROOFED Jumbo prints from rolls or 
negatives 8 for 40¢; 12 for 60¢. 20 Wallet-size 
Application photos from one picture or nega- 


Run a spare-time Greeting 
Card and Gift Shop at home 


Janie! Write Dept. IN for 
complete information. 


Show friends samples of our new 1961 Christmas 
tive $1.00. Prompt, dependable service. Free and All ‘Oc cash ~) ‘Gre ~eting Cords and Gifts. Take 


film mailers, price lists. their orders and earn to 100% profit. No expe 


} So Janie's teachers make sure au P © FINISHERS rience necessary. Costs no’ thing to try F 
— PHOT Write today for samples on approva: 


she uses good handwriting We would also be glad to tell | |_Regal Greetings, Dept. 143, Ferndale, Mich. 


practices in all her written you about: Parke's Picture Extra Coupon for RIG-A-JIG _ (See ad on Inside Front Cover) 


work. They insist on neatness 

ae ' ss ST CLASSROOM Set FAMILY Set DE LUXE Set 
on legible letter forms, on Grades; Baldwin's Story of PRICE > | 
i, proper spacing and align- Our America; the How and | Chi 2, aes 10 a 
ment. They keep track of Why Wonder Books of Sci- | 
‘ SCHOOL Sgss each $415 ean $Q50 
Janie's personal problems, ence for intermediate grades; | | 
month by month. They help the Living Language record ech 4oo $239 
her to analyze her own hand- series; and many other equal- | | | 
writing and provide her the ly fine and inexpensive pro- esied Your Choice of These Sets (see Ginceunts above) 
guidance necessary to im- grams for the elementary and |__| CLASSROOM Sots 1000 
prove. secondary schools. FAMILY Sets 90, 
236 Parts, 1 Manual, 
Publishers Of America's Most Widely Adopted Handwriting System DELUXE Sets Box 
shipped preperd) SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

NOBLE AND NOBLE PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
67 IRVING PLACE NEW YORK 3, N.Y, 
is 
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one the 
ortant books 


will 


most im 


you will ever read! 


E UNIQUE book described on this page may deeply affect your 
life’s work. When you read SUMMERHILL: A Radical Approach 
to Child Rearing, you may get the shock of your life — for this 
meaningful book will challenge your most cherished beliefs about 


child rearing and education. 


Here is the fascinating story of Sum- 
merhill, a school in England which has 
been in operation for forty years — per- 
haps the most revolutionary school in the 
world—a school where children don't even 
attend classes unless they want to! Yet this 
school produces youngsters whose aca- 
demic achievement is high, and whose 
emotional stability is unparalleled! 

Summerhill is the place where one cour- 
ageous man, backed by courageous par- 
ents, has had the fortitude to actually 
apply—without reservation—the principles 
of freedom and non-repression. Summer- 
hill is the world’s greatest experiment in 
bestowing unstinted love and approval on 
children. 

The school runs under a true children’s 
government where the “bosses” are the 
children themselves. Despite the common 
belief that such an atmosphere would cre- 
ate a gang of unbridled brats, visitors to 
Summerhill are struck by the self-imposed 
discipline of the pupils, by their joyous- 
ness and good manners. These kids exhibit 
a warmth and lack of suspicion toward 
adults which is the wonder and delight of 
even staid, conservative official British 
school investigators. 

In this book, A. S. Neill candidly ex- 
presses his unique—and radical-—opinions 
on the important aspects of parenthood 
and child rearing. He does not believe in 
enforced attendance at class; he does not 
believe in teaching children manners; he 
does not believe in teaching children 
morals. 


Liberty, not license ... 


Neill champions freedom for children — 
yes — but he makes it abundantly clear 
that liberty is not to be confused with 
license. Although he believes in a degree 
of freedom for the child that will startle 
almost all teachers and parents, Neill is 
not the apostle of permissiveness. He is 
positively wrathful against teachers who 
permit children to rule the roost, to wan- 
tonly interrupt adult conversation, and to 
act as though adults have no rights at all. 
Neill is disdainful of parents who permit 


a child to stalk into the living room and 
turn on the television set, regardless of 
whether that annoys others present. No, 
he does not believe that we should coddle 
children so that they dominate their par- 
ents and teachers. 

But Neill points out how children are 
exploited. He makes no bones about the 
unconscious tyranny of parents and 
teachers, which most of us are woefully 
unaware of, 


Summerhill’s meaning for you... 


This book may well make you angry, but 
it will also make you think. It will smash 
many of your established beliefs about 
child rearing, but it will replace them with 
positive, constructive ideas. SUMMERHILL 
will demand of you a searching re-exam- 
ination of your role as teacher, but it will 
reward you with new insights and under- 
standing. 

SUMMERHILL is “must” reading for edu- 
cators, psychologists, psychiatrists, social 
workers, guidance counsellors, pediat- 
ricians ~ for all who deal with children. 

Not in many years has any book won 
such sincere and enthusiastic acclaim from 
leading authors, educators and profes- 
sionals. 


Here is what some leading educators 
and authors say about SUMMERHILL: 


BENJAMIN FINE (Education Editor, North 
Amer, Newspaper Alliance; formerly Education 
Editer, The New York Times; Pulitzer Prize- 
winning author) 


“In 25 years of reading and reviewing books on 
education, | have yet to find one as stimulating, 
exciting and challenging as the story of SuMMER- 
HILL. Every one of its pages is filled with delight- 
ful warmth and encouragement.” 


ERICH FROMM (Famous author of psycho- 
analytic works) 


“Any parent can profit by reading this book. 
These chapters will challenge him to rethink his 
own approach to his child. He will find that 
Neill’s way of handling children is quite different 
from what most people sneeringly brush aside as 
‘permissive’. Here is the kind of thinking that can 
radically change home attitudes.” 


ASHLEY MONTAGU (Anthropologist and 
Social Biologist; author and educator) 


“Anyone who is in any way concerned with the 
education of children should make this book re- 
quired reading.” 


DWIGHT MACDONALD (Staff Editor for The 
New Yorker Magazine) 


“One reads it with the irritation, excitement, and 
finally sympathy, that any original idea always 
provokes. The trouble is that one can't help 
thinking that Mr. Neill is right.” 


HENRY MILLER (Author of “Tropic of Can- 
cer,” “The Cosmological Eye,” and numerous 
other books) 


“I know of no educator in the Western world 
who can compare with A. S. Neill. suMMERHILL 
is a tiny ray of light in a world of darkness. Its 
aim is to create happy, contented people, not 
cultural misfits dedicated to war, insanity and 
canned knowledge.” 


$5.75 
Foreword by ERICH FROMM 


— 


Table of Contents 


1, SUMMERHILL SCHOOL 

The Idea of Summerhill Work 

A Look at Summerhi!! Play 

Summerhill Education vs. Theater 
Standard Education Dancing and Music 

What Happens to Sports and Games 
Summerhil! Graduates Report of the British 

Self-Government Government Inspectors 

Coeducation The Future of Summerhill 


. CHILD REARING 
The Unfree Child Defecation and Toilet 
The Free Child Training 
Love and Approval Food 

ear Health and Sleep 
inferiority and Fantasy and Clothing 
oys 


Destructiveness 
Lying Noise 
Responsibility Manners 


Obedience and Discipline Money 
Rewards and Punishment Humor 


SEX 
Sex Attitudes Pornography 
Sex instruction Homosexuality 
Masturbation Promiscuity, tllegitimacy, 
Nudity and Abortion 


IV. RELIGION AND MORALS 
Religion Swearing and Cursing 
Moral Instruction 


Censorship 
CHILDREN'S PROBLEMS 
Cruelty and Sadism Delinquency 
Criminality Curing the Child 
Stealing The Road to Happiness 
Vi. PARENTS’ PROBLEMS 
Love and Hate Jealousy 
Spoiling the Child Divorce 


Power and Authority Parental Anxiety 


Vil. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
About Summerhi!' About Religion 
About Child Rearing About Psychology 
About Sex About Learning 


ERHILL are so sure that this book will enrich 


The publishers of sum 


from him, do not lie to him.” 


ient for them to feed.” 


And only love can save the world.” 


A. S. NEILL, headmaster of Summerhill, speaks on 
parents, children, and the education of both. Here 
are a few passages from the text of SUMMERHILL: 


“If your child lies, either he is afraid of you or he is copying 
you. Lying parents will have lying children. If you want the truth 


“The nursery training is very like the kennel training: the 
whipped child, like the whipped puppy, grows into an obedient, 
inferior adult. And as we train our dogs to suit our own pur- 
poses, sO we train our children. In that kennel, the nursery, the 
human dogs must be clean; they must not bark too much; they 
must obey the whistle; they must feed when we think it conven- 


“Girls who were spanked by their mothers grow into spankers 
themselves. An excellent illustration is the game in which chil- 
dren play school. Teacher whacks all the time.” 


“The future of Summerhill itself may be of little import. But 
the future of the Summerhill idea is of the greatest importance 
to humanity. New generations must be given the chance to grow 
in freedom. The bestowal of freedom is the bestowal of love. 
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your life and help the children in your care that they are willing to 
send it to you for 10 days’ free reading. Mail the coupon and a copy 
will be rushed to you at once. Read it carefully. If you don't agree 
that this is the most challenging, fascinating and helpful book you 
have read in years, simply return it and owe nothing. Otherwise pay 
$5.75 (plus inal postage and handling charges indicated on the 
bill that you receive). 
: HART PUBLISHING CO., 74 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. ; 
1 Please send me —_—_——__ copies of :- 1 
1 SUMMERHILL: A Radical Approach to Child Rearing i 
7 If after 10 days’ free reading 1 do not feel the book has been of g 
: help, | may return it and owe nothing. Otherwise I will send you 1 
! only $5.75 plus a few cents postage. 1 
Name 
| 
Address 
; City. Zone State | 
| O SAVE POSTAL CHARGES. Check box if you prefer to enclose $5.75 with 1 
this coupon. Then we prepay all postal charges. Same 10-day guarantee 
| and refund privilege applies. New York City residents add 3% sales tax IN-I 
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stant teachers?” 


Need “assi 


“Don’t know what their mothers feed them 
all summer! It takes about a week to get 
them settled down to eating a good lunch.” 


America’s 
Bait No. 1 series 
of informational | | 
books for 
young people 
Take “Social Studies: United States,” for example: the tabu- - 
lation below is a demonstration-at-a-glance of the scope and usefulness ~ 
of The FIRST BOOKS as supplementary readers in this important cate- 
gory of the grade school and junior-high curriculum. Use this chart now 
* to check your classroom library needs for the school year beginning soon. 
And send for our new “FIRST BOOKS Selector” that makes it easy for 
teachers to choose the right titles from the entire list of “First Books to 
read on more than 100 subjects.” Fer Grades 
The FIRST BOOK of AMERICAN HISTORY 45678 up 
The FIRST BOOK of The AMERICAN REVOLUTION 5678 
The FIRST BOOK ATLAS 34 
i Th BOOK of CIVIL WAR LAND BATTLES 45678 
BOOK of CIVIL WAR NAVAL ACTIONS 45678 “H i 
. OOK of CONGRESS 5678 ow come the teachers get pie and we only 
ane FIRST BOOF aid OOK of The CONSTITUTION 5678 get canned peaches?” 
answer first aves OOK of The EARLY SETTLERS 3456 
the right #2 OK of HAWAII 456 
the first time OK of HOLIDAYS 12345 
pindings OK of INDIAN WARS 45678 
aut in Library K of INDIANS 123456 
sinted in type K of NATIONAL MONUMENTS 45678 
iustrated K of NATIONAL PARKS 45678 
aur profusely xed of NEGROES 345678 
ned and double-chee of NEW ENGLAND 456 
ALL chee urnority, of NEW WORLD EXPLORERS 456 
for accuracy: * of The OREGON TRAIL 345678 
clarity of PANAMA CANAL 45678 
inches of PIONEERS 4 
aul 7¥4 18%! PRESIDENTS ; 4 
aut at one price: me artes { The SUPREME COURT 678 
net, to senoo!s and The UNITED NATIONS 45678 
The WAR OF 1812 $678 
The FIRST BOOK of WASHINGTON, D.C. 5678 
The FIRST BOOK of WORLD WAR I ‘ 678 
The FIRST BOOK of WORLD WAR I! 678 


Send for FREE 
FIRST BOOKS Selector for Published by 


teachers and librarians, over FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. 


145 First Books described and 
classified by grade level and 4 Division of Grolier Incorporated 


subject. Use service coupon in 575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


this magazine. 


“Now, who is going to belong to the clean 
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E. M. Hale and Company 
Proudly Announces... 


the longest, strongest and most sat- 
isfying list of new CADMUS BOOKS 
in its history. These carefully select- 
ed, beautifully printed and sturdily 
bound titles, vigorously continuing 
the long Hale tradition of making 
great children’s literature readily and 
economically available to schools and 
libraries. 
e 
THESE NEW TITLES 
READY FOR DELIVERY 
EARLY FALL — 1961 
e 


YOUR LIBRARY DOLLAR GOES 
FARTHER WITH CADMUS 


GROUP K — Kindergarten, Grades 1 and 2 


OF FAMED 


CADMUS BOOKS 
Company 


What are Cadmus Books? 


CADMUS BOOKS represent one of the most 
carefully and scientifically screened list of 
books offered to schools and libraries today. 
Only books that have the approval of all of the 
members of the Editorial Board are considered 
for the Cadmus Series. This plus the fact that 
each CADMUS BOOK must have proved itself 
by actual use in schools and libraries is assur- 
ance that CADMUS BOOKS will always repre- 
sent the best in children’s books. 


CADMUS BOOKS are available for purchase 
by schools, school libraries and all libraries 
serving the educational needs of their respec- 
tive communities. 


Over fifty publishers have cooperated with 
E. M. Hale and Company to bring the miracle 
of CADMUS BOOKS to schools and libraries. 


GROUP THREE — Grades 3, 4 and 5 


FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


Why are Cadmus Books Best? 


Binding . . . 

All CADMUS BOOKS are bound in cloth and 
have special reinforced bindings. The cloth is 
water and finger resisting, covers are attractive 
and appealing, and most of the books have 
beautiful lithographed covers. 

Delivery . . 

Every effort is made to effect the complete 
delivery of all orders as quickly as possible. 
Discount . . . 

For your convenience, the NET DELIVERED 
prices are indicated for each book on this list. 
This represents a 40% discount off the list price 
and holds regardless of the number of books 
ordered. 

Orders... 

All books on this list may be ordered by 
single titles, sets or groups. The discount and 
price remain the same regardless of the quan- 
tity ordered. 


\  ORBER NOW FOR PROMPT DELIVERY—SEE OTHER S/DE 


FOLD WITH ADDRESS SIDE OUT « FASTEN ONCE WITH STAPLE, TAPE, OR STICKER e DROP IN MAIL — NO STAMP REQUIRED 


GROUP FIVE — Grades 5, 6 and 7 


Copies 


Title and Author Net Price Postpaid’ 


Copies Title and Author Net Price Postpai 


Copies Title and Author Net Price Postpaid 


JALL READY FOR SUMMER, Adelson $1.95 


ACT IT OUT, Carlson $1.35 


BUFFALO HARVEST, Rounds $1.41 | 


'BIG RED BARN, Brown 1.77 


THE BIG WAVE, Buck 1.32 


THE CAPTAIN’S HOUSE, Kyle 1.56 | 


JCIRCUS BABY, Petersham & Petersham 2.16 


COME TO THE COUNTRY, Paull 1.96 


CALICO THE WONDER HORSE, Burton 1.77 


GREEN POODLES, Baker 153 | 


COBBLERS’ KNOB, Jewett 1.38 


INDIGO MAGIC, Lawrence 1.38 | 


HENRY’S RIDE, Schiein 1.83 


COME BE MY FRIEND, Eberle 1.41 


LITTLE DUSTY FOOT, Magoon 1. 47 | 


KATY NO-POCKET, Payne 2.25 


FIDDLER CRAB, Adrian 1.53 


MRS. WAPPINGER’S SECRET, Hightower | 


A LITTLE OVEN, Estes 2.07 


HOUSE WITH THE SECRET ROOM, Smith 1.86 


PLANTS THAT FEED US, Fenton & Kitchen 1.65 | 


LOOK! Gay 1.71 


HUMMER AND BUZZ, Harris & Harris 1.65 


|RIDDLES OF MANY LANDS, Withers & Benet 1.71 


MIKE’S HOUSE, Saver 1.74 


JONATHAN AND THE RAINBOW, Blanck 1.98 


SEARCH FOR A GOLDEN BIRD, Bothwell 1.35 


ONE STEP, TWO, Zolotow 2.19 


LONE HUNTER’S GRAY PONY, Worcester 1.77 


STORY OF THE ICE AGE, Wyler & Ames 1.53 


SMART LITTLE BOY AND HIS SMART LITTLE KITTY, 
Woodcock 1.68 


TALE THAT GREW AND GREW, Grautoff 1.47 


Total Price — 12 Titles Group K — $22.80 Postpaid 


MATILDA, LeGrand 1.38 


THE TUGBOAT MYSTERY, Adrian 1.44 


PILGRIM GOOSE, Berry & Robertson 1.35 


YIPE, Malcolmson 1.59 


THE RABBIT’S UMBRELLA, Plimpton 1.44 


Total Price — 12 Titles Group Five — $18.33 Postpaid 


SILVER MACE, Petersham & Petersham 2.28 


GROUP ONE — Grades 1, 2 and 3 


Title and Author Net Price Postpaid 


BIRTHDAY STORY, Buntain 


BURRITO, King 


A CAT CAME FIDDLING, adapted by Kapp 


THE CLOCK, Slobodkina 


THE CURIOUS LITTLE KITTEN, Cook 


DEER IN THE SNOW, Schiein 


HUNDL IS A DOG, King 


1 PLAY AT THE BEACH, Koch 


JEAN’S WHALE, Hogner 


LITTLE FISH THAT GOT AWAY, Cook 


SOPHOCLES, THE HYENA, Moran 1.80 


GROUP SIX — Grades 6, 7 and 8 


THANKS TO TREES, Webber 1.59 


Title and Author Net Price Postpai 


VANILLA VILLAGE, Carden 1.83 


CAPTAIN'S SECRE’, Hubbell 


Total Price — 17 Titles Group Three — $27.69 Postpaid 


CARRY ON, MR. BOWDITCH, Latham 


GROUP FOUR — Grades 4, 5 and 6 


CASKET AND THE SWORD, Dale 


DESERT DOG, Kielgaard 


Title and Author 


Net Price Postpaid) 


GOING ON SIXTEEN, Cavanna 


BERTIE AND EDDIE, Hall $7.80 


DOWNY WOODPECKER, Sears 1.59 


IN PONDS AND STREAMS, Buck 1.89 


JOURNEY OF JOSIAH TALLTATTERS, Payne & Payne 1.80 


JOE PANTHER, Bail 
LONESOME LONGHORN, Latham 


MASTER SKYLARK, Bennett 
THE SILVER DISK, MacKaye 


LET’S LOOK INSIDE YOUR HOUSE, Schneider & 
Schneider 1.74 


STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE, Chute 
Total Price — 10 Titles Group Six — $15.06 Postpaid 


LITTLE ONES, Hogan 


LION IN THE WOODS, Dolbier 1.74 


LOUDEST NOISE IN THE WORLD, Elkin 


MOP TOP, Freeman 


MUTT, Bradbury 


MAGIC CALABASH, edited by Cothren 1.38 


MAUI'S SUMMER, Bare 225 


COMPLETE SET — 101 Titles — $167.82 


ODYSSEUS THE WANDERER, DeSélincourt 1.53 


RED HEAD, Eager 


PECOS Biil AND LIGHTNING, Peck 2.19 


ROLY AND POLY, Rietveld 


THUMPS, Beatty 


REINDEER RESCUE, Rapaport 1.41 


ROCKING CHAIR BUCK, Cheney 1.38 


ORDER NOW FOR 


WOBBLY WHEELS, Moore 


Total Price — 18 Titles Group One — $30.99 Postpaid 


GROUP TWO — Grades 2, 3 and 4 


SECOND SON, McDowell 144 


THE YEAR AROUND, Hazeltine & Smith 1.38 


Title and Author Net Price Postpaid 


CABOOSE ON THE ROOF, Ayars $1.95 


CAT FROM TELEGRAPH HILL, Hurd & Hurd 2.10 | 


DID YOU FEED MY COW? Taylor 1.80 


FIREFLY, Sears 1.53 


HIPPOLYTE: CRAB KING, Anderson 1.47 


LITTLE DOG LOST, LITTLE DOG FOUND, Slobodkina 1.95 | 


LOOKING FOR “SOMETHING, Clark 1.89 


LOVELY TIME, Chaimers 1.41 


RAINBOW IN THE MORNING, Withers & Jablow 2.13 


RISKY BUSINESS, Macmann 1.35 


SAD EYE, THE CLOWN, Hogner 2.07 | 


THE SECRET, Clewes 1.29 


SLIM GREEN, Harris & Harris 1.50 


WHISTLE PUNK, Brown & Brown 1.41 


WHITEY ROPES AND RIDES, Rounds 1.38 


Total Price — 16 Titles Group Four — $26.25 Postpaid 


WITH A WIG, WITH A WAG, edited by Cothran 1.35 


YOUNG BRAVE ALGONQUIN, Carden 1.38 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


WOODY: THE LITTLE WOOD DUCK, Green & Bromweill 1.47 


‘otal Price — 16 Titles Group Two — $26.70 Postpaid 


SHIP 
Send 
SHIP TO: 


[) All 101 Selections for ‘61 


Complete Catalogs of Hale Publications Send 
BILL _TO: 


[] Groups as indicated [] Titles as indicated 
___Additional Order Bianks 


School 


School 
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____State 
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We of the E. M. Hale and Company organization — home office personnel, 
Editorial Board members, and skilled educational representatives throughout the land 
— are fortunate indeed to count as our friends a host of educators and librarians. We 
fully realize that friendship and confidence must not only initially be earned and 
deserved but must constantly be justified by painstaking attention to the highest 
standards of quality and service. 


Our 1961 list of 101 new Cadmus titles comes as a massive reinforcement of 
the E. M. Hale and Company publishing program, including as it does hundreds of 
older Cadmus titles in print, the superb Hale editions of Landmark and Allabout books, 
the great series of anthologies of children’s literature, THROUGH GOLDEN WINDOWS, 


and other publications. 


We most sincerely thank our old friends for their support and patronage and 
confidently expect to make many new friends through the strength of our program 


this year. We are at your service. 
Sincerely yours, 


CM. Kole aud 
cue 
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Break -Through 
Mathematics 


VIRGINIA GORDON 


EpIToRIAL Note: The author is now 
on leave from Park School, San Mateo, 
California, where she taught fourth 
grade when this mathematics program 
was being developed, 


‘Tw years ago we began to re- 
vise our mathematics program. 
It happened after the principal 
posed this question during a fac- 


ulty meeting: 


“Why do our chil- 


dren consistently rate higher on 
reading tests than they do on 
mathematics?” After two years 
of classroom experimenting, we 
feel that (1) we have made prog- 
ress, (2) all of our pupils have 
been challenged more than ever, 
(3) our good students have a bet- 
ter understanding of what mathe- 
matics is, and (4) our slower 
boys and girls are working more 
confidently. This is what we did. 


. Achievement 


The principal proposed some 
changes in our mathematics 
curriculum. 


. Parents, alerted to our dis- 


satisfaction with our pro- 
gram, approved the desired 
changes. 

and_ mathe- 
matics tests were given in 
the spring of 1959. 


. The 150 pupils in grades 


four to six were divided into 
five classes, based on these 
criteria: achievement and 
arithmetic tests; records of 
previous achievement and 
maturity tests; teacher judg- 
ments. 


. Classes were grouped accord- 


ing to ability without regard 
to current grade placement. 
Some were shifted below 
regular classes; some up- 
ward. The majority remained 
at their regular grade level. 


. Now class ability did not 


range from very good to very 
poor. Each grade had a 
sharply narrowed ability 
span. 


. Progress was to be as fast or 


as slow as the group could 
travel. 


. My fourth grade could go be- 


yond their normal work and 
would not be expected to re- 
peat it except for normal re- 
view. 


. Another fourth grade would 


move more slowly and would 
require more repetition to 
get a grasp of the fundamen- 
tals. (The one fifth and two 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


sixth grades progressed along 
similar lines. ) 

We arbitrarily decided that 
mathematics would be taught 
the first period of the day. 
Each teacher remained in his 
classroom, and the pupils 
shifted. 

The ten pupils who were 
shifted from the fifth grade 
to fourth soon adjusted to 
a program which released 
them from the pressure of at- 
tempting work which was too 
difficult for them. Several of 
them returned to their regu- 
lar grade the first year. 
Because of narrowed ability 
range, repeat instruction was 
reduced. 

Frequent checkups paced in- 
struction so that the pupils 
gained more than a superfi- 
cial grasp of what was being 
taught. 


. Brief tests were usually given 


on Friday, and quickly cor- 
rected so future plans would 
allow for findings. 


. The remainder of math time 


on test day was devoted to 
enriching the work and 
stimulating interest. 
Economy of time effected 
through homogeneous group- 
ing resulted in my particular 
fourth grade’s covering work 
faster than any I'd ever had. 
By the close of the year we 
completed the fourth-grade 
work and three-quarters of 
the fifth-grade work. 

The fourth-grade teacher 
with a slow group found that 
after much grounding in fun- 
damentals they picked up 
speed. By the close of the 
year they had completed the 
fourth-grade work and all 
the supplementary work in 
the state text. 

Fifth-graders went about a 
fourth of the way through 
the sixth-grade text. 

One sixth grade finished its 
work and proceeded into geo- 
metric forms, areas, percen- 
tages, and so on. 

The second sixth grade com- 
pleted half of what was usu- 
ally done in seventh grade. 
Achievement tests showed 
that a class which had had 
an average gain of six 
months in 1958-59 had an 
average gain of a little over 
two years in 1959-60, 


When you teach arts and crafts you want ne 
stimulating, crisp ideas—plus classroom tented 
methods—to help make your teaching more 
creative, livelier—and easier, too. 


YOU GET ALL THIS and more in the varied 
assortment of art activities packed in the 10 big 
illustrated issues SCHOOL ARTS brings you 
each month of the school year, September—June. 
Over 28,000 teacher-subscribers use this maga- 
zine to help and inspire them throughout the 
busy year. What better testimonial than satis- 
users—increasing in numbers ever 
Must be they like it. Must be it's helping 
them. SCHOOL ARTS will help you, too. 


A TYPICAL ISSUE brings you articles from 
more than 19 successful arts and crafts teachers 
across the country, giving you a constant source 
of ideas and methods covering these and many 
more art and craft activities: 

Painting and Drawing Design 

Crafts Holiday Art 

Group Activities Murals 

reen Printing Ceramics 
Mobiles Creative Planning 


AND WHAT'S MORE, each issve brings 

04 extra help in 10 feature pages and columns 
ke these: 

USING THIS ISSUE—a column by the Editor 

highlighting art teaching helps in the issue. 


QUESTIONS YOU ASK—a page of questions 
and answers with emphasis on creative planning 
and teaching. 


BEGINNING TEACHER—a page which helps 
you build confidence in yourself and your 
pupils; by an experienced art person who under- 
stands needs of classroom and art teachers. 

THE EDITOR—You'll find the editorial page 
of special interest. Editor Winebrenner brings 
into focus provocative and stimulating subjects 

timely interest to teachers. 


ALL THIS HELP is yours to use and enjoy in 
the busy year ahead. Fill in the coupon and 
let SCHOOL ARTS be your artcraft “‘assjst- 
ant” for the next ten months. 

FROM READERS 

A Wisconsin teacher says: The entire mageoine from 


A Connecticut teacher says: | find vee magazine a 
constant help and inspiration for my wo children and 
wish to congratulate you on the pe the 
you present. 

A California teacher says: | think you are doing a 
wonderful job the magarine find it lots of help 
and very interesting to look at and read. 


CHECK THESE HELPFUL FEATURES 


Large, clear pictures motivate the text. 

Index tabs for quick reference by subject. 

Crisp, modern pages for easier reading. 

Clip and file each article without destroying others. 
Feature departments, especially for the busy teacher. 


10 Big Issues—Only $6.00 


SCHOOL ARTS Magczine 
219 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


MALL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Art Teaching 


IDEAS 


and Methods 


8 


Ti 


Imagination and crayons at work 


Weoving offers many design opportunities 


SEND NO MONEY NOW, we'll gladly bill you later 


For 59 years the leading art education magazine 
artcraft teachers have used to help and inspire them. 


Please enter my subscription to SCHOOL ARTS for the next 10 issues. 


Enclosed find $6.00 


C2 Send bill payable October 15 


PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 
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2. The small brown bat has a 

furry body, tough leathery wings, 

quite large ears, a bulldog face, 
eth | 


1. The bat is the only mammal 
with wings. There are large bats 
and small bats. They live every- 
where, except in polar regions. and very sharp 


the mammal that flies 


= 


% BR. © Phe iegs and tail of the brown 4, Bats sleep upside down in 
f bat ate part of its wings. Some empty old buildings, or in caves, 
oh bate’ toils are free from the wings hanging by their hind legs. 


6. Small brown bats eat insects. 
They are not harmful to people. 
Tropical bats eat fruit, insects, 
fish, and the blood of small ani- 


S. Bats fly at night. They make 
high-pitched noises which people 
cannot hear. This helps them keep 
away from obstacles while flying. 


ra 
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Build a Foundation for 


Creative Writing 


Introduction: We should tell what 
the story is about in the first few 
lines or the first paragraph. 


JRITE a story of your vaca- 
tion experiences!” How 
many times has this been our as- 
signment? Can we justify our ac- 
tion? 

Would a coach be foolish 
enough to say in September, 
“Son, you haven't practiced all 
summer but this is a crucial game; 
go out and win it for the team!” 
A “warm-up” or stimulation pe- 
riod is as good for thinking as it 
is for physical exercise. 

Start your story-writing activ- 
ity in class by giving pupils some 
sensory experiences. Girls and 
boys like to write about things 
they can see, touch, smell, hear, 
and taste. 

The most important part a 
teacher plays is to have as many 
sense-stimulating materials of 
hand as he can gather before 
passing out the writing paper. 
Then ask each pupil to make five 
headings, one for each of the five 
senses. As each stimulus is intro- 
duced, encourage the pupils to jot 
down their impressions of it. 

Let me cite examples of mate- 
rials we use to provide sensory 
experiences, 


HEARING: We play records, bring- 


ing in different sounds. We close 
our eyes and listen to outside noises 
such as bird songs, children’s voices, 
or a dog’s bark. Sound is important 
for the children’s fullest enjoyment 
of poetry. The teacher should, dur- 
ing this period, read a wide variety 
of poems to the class. Then the 
teacher says phrases, such as “a 
train whistle,” “mother calling,” “a 
horse galloping,” “a steamship,” 
“rain falling,” and “a church bell.” 

SEEING: We take a short field 
trip; we look at trees and vege- 
tation; we look for pioneer arti- 
facts; we look at store windows. 
We see paintings and talk about 
them. We see slide films on differ- 
ent subjects. The teacher writes 
phrases on the chalkboard, such as 
“a country lane,” “dawn,” “stars at 
night.” 

TOUCHING: We touch an orange, 
an egg, a tennis ball, cat’s fur, wa- 
ter, and sand. We talk about feel- 
ing things like a puppy's nose, a 
baby’s hands, and clean sheets. 

SMELLING: We bring to class per- 
fumed soap and talcum powder so 
that all may smell and talk about 
them. The teacher gives word pic- 
tures, such as “steel factory fumes,” 
“burning feathers,” and “lilacs.” 

TASTING: We bring fruit from 
home and eat it in class. We talk 
about tasting freshly baked bread, 
cranberries, vinegar, salt, water, 
sugar, pickles. We talk about out- 
door picnics. 

After we have had a certain 
amount of these experiences, the 
class, with the teacher’s help, 
writes on the chalkboard a short 
guide for a good poem or a good 
story. We divide our story into 
three parts—an introduction, a 
middle, and an ending. 


GROVER BROUGH 


Principal, Kingsley School 
Montclair, California 


everything, just our subject. We 
need not use all of the senses, but 
the more we use, the better our 


Ending: We should sum up what 
we have said in a few closing sen- 
tences. 

We are now ready to say, 
“Write a story of your summer 
vacation. Use the guide.” 

A sixth-grade boy wrote the 
following story after we had some 
of the sensory experiences men- 
tioned. 


Middle: We can’t write about story may become. 


(Continued on page 114) 


AV 


eader’s 
Digest 
READING SKILL 
BUILDERS 


Price Kincaip of Old Town, Florida, says, 
“This is the first time in my teaching experience 
that everyone has been excited about reading. Good 
readers and poor readers alike have come to my desk 
praising the stories. They just had to tell me what 
they were reading!” 


Youngsters don’t often have occasion to tell their 
teachers and parents how much they really enjoy 
reading, unless, like these boys and girls, they have 
the Reading Skill Builders. 


The alive, informative Skill Builder articles are ex- 
pertly adapted from Reader's Digest at many reading 
levels. Here are stories of adventure, people, science, 
animals, home, school, faraway places. Whatever the 
subject, they’re interesting to read! 


Children are even enthusiastic about doing the skill- 
building exercises that follow most articles. “I’m 


orRDER 


They just had to tell me what they were reading! 


amazed,” one mother told her son’s teacher. “My son 
likes to do the tests.” 


Not the least of the enthusiasm shown by boys and 
girls is for the colorful illustrations. They're just like 
the art work in Reader’s Digest—drawn by the same 
top-ranking magazine illustrators. 


Reading Skill Builders build better readers. Teachers, 
pupils and parents attest to that. Try the Skill Builders 
in your classroom and you'll be as excited as your 
pupils when you see how, in Mrs. Kincaid’s words, 
“their eyes shine as they read and tell stories.” 


There are nineteen books in the series, three at each 
reading level from grade 2 through 6, and two books 
each at the 7th and 8th grade reading levels. 


Promote lifetime habits of reading for fun and for 
facts with “one of the finest supplementary reading 
Series in existence.” 


Now! 


Educational Divisi er’s D j PART ONE PART TWO ; PART THREE 
Reader's igest Services, Inc. Grade | Pupil’s * Teacher's | Pupil’s* Teacher's | Pupil’s Teacher's 
Edit Edition Edition 
Please send me the following Reading Skill Builders. Grades 2—6, ne 
51¢ each. Grades 7—8, 60¢ each. (Teacher's editions same prices.) 2 
( Remittance enclosed =) Bill me later 3 
Name 4 
6 
School Address 7 
City... Zone........ State... 8 
(i) *Shipping charges additional 
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Pictures 
through the Year 


FREDDIE MILAM SAUNDERS 


Principal, Joaquin Castro Elementary School 
Mission, Texas 


Nearly any time when pupils pass 
through our front hall, several can be 
seen pointing and talking as they examine 
the dozen or so snapshots always posted 
on the bulletin board near the office door. 
Visitors, too, usually pause to take a look. 
Such a display of interest makes the ex- 
periment represerted by this bulletin 
board one of the most rewarding experi- 
ences I have ever had 
as a principal. 

Last year I pur- 
chased a small inex- 
pensive camera for the 
express purpose of re- 
cording life around the 
school. This camera is 
kept loaded and ready. 
Some of the pictures 
are planned, but many 
are priceless spur-of- 
the-moment shots. As 
each new batch of pic- 
tures is posted, those 
taken off are added to a scrapbook which 
hangs on a hook nearby. 

The scrapbook ‘begins with pictures 
taken of the various classes at the very 
first of the year. Then there are pictures 
of all the “officials” of the school: the 
teachers, the school nurse, the janitor, 
the safety patrol, the school newspaper 
staff, and so on. 

For each six weeks, there is a picture 
of those who made the honor roll. There 
are pictures of typical activities like fire 
drills, and specials like the Indian chief— 
a real one—who gave an assembly pro- 
gram. Pictures show our flag raising and 
pledge of allegiance, with which we start 
each day. We see the volleyball team that 
won a tournament and the basketball 
team that did not. 

The day a first-grade class passed from 
the readiness program to a “real book” is 
recorded. We see a happily singing music 
class. Two little boys from an arithmetic 
class are struggling to measure a door. 

So it goes, page by page. Our picture 
record is proving such a pleasure to all 


How often do you report to your par- 
ents? In a study of the practices of urban 
school districts in 1958-59, about 45 per- 
cent of the elementary schools said they 
reported to parents only four times a 
year. But 44 percent said they reported 
more than five times a year. The remain- 
ing schools range from two to five times a 
year. And the trend is away from report- 
ing by card only and toward reporting by 
card plus a conference with the parents, 
with more than three out of four districts 
following this practice. 


Eliminating Minor 
Discipline Problems 


BEN C. DICKINSON 


Principal, Rumble Junior High School 
Warner Robins, Geergia 


Often teachers are prone to shift the 
responsibility of discipline to the prin- 
cipal. It is easier to say to a child, “Go to 
the office,” than it is to try to find out 
what caused the infraction in the first 
place. 

One day it dawned on me that I was 
spending much too much time settling mi- 
nor discipline problems which should have 
been taken care of by 
the individual teacher. 
I also became aware 
of the fact that one 
fourth of the teachers 
were sending more pu- 
pils to the office than 
all the other teachers 
combined. In open 
faculty meetings I 
failed to find out the 
cause and I could not 
say, “Why do you 
have so much trouble 
with these boys and 
girls when other teachers do not?” (Even 
though I might dream of doing so. ) 

I decided to try a record system. All 
teachers were asked to send a note of 
“charges” with the student sent to the 
office to be disciplined. If the teacher 
brought the student, he (or she) should 
jot down the problem. We then told the 
students that a third “trip” to the office 
would mean a call for parents to visit the 
school where a dossier of ‘their behavior 
would be shown. 

The system did not effect a complete 
cure but it stopped the epidemic. One 
teacher explained it this way, “When I 
started writing down why I wanted a child 
disciplined, I got to feeling rather stupid 
that I hadn’t first tried to find out the real 
trouble. Then, too, I didn’t want a long 
record of discipline problems in the office 
any more than the children did. It certain- 
ly taught me to stop for a minute and 
think, ‘Can’t I take care of this problem 
myself?’ ” 


PRINCIPALS’ 


Using Teacher Aides 
Effectively 


ROBERT HOLDEN 


~ Elementary School 


ankin, Texes 


We had a problem which often con- 
fronts schools where there are migratory 
workers. In the oil-field towns of West 
Texas, as well as agricultural areas 
throughout the country, the school enroll- 
ment is often hard to predict or project. 
When school began last fall, we had two 
hundred seven students in grades one 
through four. The distribution by grades 
required ten teachers, with an average of 
about twenty-one students to each class. 

By October new road and oil crews had 
moved in unexpectedly, bringing our en- 
rollment to two hundred forty. Unfor- 
tunately, nineteen of these children were 
first-graders, swelling those classes to 
thirty-one and thirty-two. 

What could we do about it? Could a 
good first-grade teacher be hired in Oc- 
tober? It is difficult enough to find one 
when you have all summer to look. 

There were several mothers in our com- 
munity with college degrees and experi- 
ence in teaching ele- 


mentary grades. We 
decided to see if we 
could induce them to 
be part-time aides. 
After an interview, 
two mothers were se- 
lected to assist the two 
master teachers half 


Some comparison figures on at- 
tend Mont has the 
highest percentage (96.5) of 
estimated average daily at- 
tendance; Nevada has the low- 
est with 83.1 percent; and the 
national average is 89.1 per- 
cent. Where is your school? 


days Monday through 

Thursday and all day 

Friday. The aides would be responsible 
directly to their master teachers. 

The results have been gratifying. The 
aides do clerical work, take playground 
and noon duties, and assist the teachers 
with actual teaching in groups. The group 
teaching is, of course, planned by the 
master teachers and the aides merely carry 
out their instructions. There is a special 
room where aides can take groups for in- 
dependent work as directed by the teach- 
er. We now feel our first-graders get the 
individual attention they need even though 
the classes are large. 


Principals are urged to contribute to this page. For each item [400 
words or less) used, The INSTRUCTOR will pay $10.00 plus a year's sub- 


of us that my only regret is that I did not 


+ . start it years ago. scription. Address: Principals’ Forum, The INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Tested 
ideas 
for 
teaching 


science 
in 
elementary 
schools 


Can an elementary subject like 
“Trees” provide fifth graders 
with a sound foundation for later 
studies in science? 

How can grade school teachers 
best take advantage of current 
interest in space travel? 

Collier’s Encyclopedia 
answers these questions by of- 
fering a wealth of material for 
instructive, easy-to-prepare les- 
sons. The classroom activities 
described on the next three pages 
are based on only a small part of 
Collier's complete and colorful 
science coverage. 


} 


ay 


COLLAER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
inspired these fifth-graders to 
collect many tree products 
for their school exhibit 


Can a fifth-grade unit on natural science lay a sound 
foundation for high-school botany? The following report shows 
how Collier’s Encyclopedia helped to make this possible. 


RNOLD FERRIS thought his fifth-grade 
A students were ready to understand 
technical information on the structure 
of trees. To help them, he brought his 
personal set of CoLLier’s ENCYCLOPEDIA 
to school for the class to use. Mr. Ferris 
also relied on the references listed in 
COLLIER's extensive bibliography in Vol- 
ume 20 for authoritative, readable, and 
up-to-date books to further enrich his 
students’ classroom projects. 

Coi.ier’s article Trees describes the 
tallest American tree, a Douglas fir in 
Olympic National Park, and the largest 
and oldest, a sequoia in the Sequoia 
National Park. But it also explains that 
other countries have older and higher 
trees. A eucalyptus in Australia, for ex- 
ample, probably holds the world’s rec- 
ord. (Each of these trees also has a 
separate article.) 

The class wondered why some trees 
live so long. COLLieRr’s points out that 
qualities of age and size are hereditary, 
but that even average trees outlive other 
plants and animals. To learn why, a 
study of a tree’s structure was begun. 


COLLIER’S AIDS COMMITTEE WORK 


Separate committees were set up to 
study the stem (or trunk), flowers, fruit, 


leaves, and roots. The parts of the stem 
(outer bark, inner bark, cambium, 
wood, and pitch) were defined. Illustra- 
tions and diagrammatic drawings in the 
Cou.ier’s article Trees were studied in 
the opaque projector, 

Mr. Ferris was pleased by the stu- 
dents’ reaction to COLLIER’s concise ex- 
planations of the functions of each part 
of the tree. 

Several students used the COoLLieR’s 
article on Photosynthesis to prepare charts 
showing how trees manufacture and store 
necessary food. Another group identified 
local trees using the drawing of 120 
leaves and seed pods found in Volume 18. 

A third committee, working on con- 
servation practices, reported that Cot- 
LieR’s lists weather, erosion, wounds, 
diseases, insects, and fire as the major 
sources of tree loss. The articles Forestry 
and National Forests provided much in- 
formation for their study. 


FIELD TRIP ARRANGED 


Next, the class visited a tree nursery 
to see how grafting is used to produce 
new kinds of trees. Then, they turned 
to COLLieR’s ENCYCLOPEDIA and read 
about experimental stations operated by 
the United States Forestry Service and 


various state universities and conserva- 
tion departments. 

When the students realized that the 
United States has over 180 million acres 
in forest reserves and over a half million 
acres in timber for commercial purposes, 
they began to see the importance of 
trees and tree products. As an aid, a stu- 
dent read aloud a section on commercial 
uses in the CoL.ier’s discussion, Tree 
Products. 

This was followed by student research 
on the following topics: (1) Lumber and 
Lumber Products; (2) Wood Used as 
Fuel; (3) Paper Products; (4) Synthetic 
Fibers; (5) Food from Trees; (6) Drugs 
and Medicines; (7) Fermentation Prod- 
ucts. Each of these subjects is fully 
covered in CoLLier’s ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

Considerable time was spent on the 
lumbering industry including the devel- 
opment of products such as plywood, 
sheet cork, laminated wood, and wood 
flour as a raw material for linoleum, ex- 
plosives, and plastics. COLLIER’s drawings 
of cross sections and transverse sections 
of a tree trunk were compared with 
specimens brought into the classroom. 

The class learned that one of the 
biggest uses of wood is the making of 
paper. Cot.ier’s describes how paper is 
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made in two articles—Paper and Other 
Writing Materials, and Pulp and Paper 
Industry. Samples of paper and paper 
products were collected for an exhibit. 


“FUEL” FOR THOUGHT 


Wood has been a major source of fuel 
throughout the world for centuries. Now- 
adays, charcoal, processed from hard- 
wood, is growing in popularity, especially 
for broiling foods. CoLLieR’s also ex- 
plains that commercial charcoal is used 
to produce sodium cyanide and trans- 
parent sheets such as cellophane and 
fibers for viscose and rayon. A chart in 
the article Synthetic Fibers compares the 
strength, elasticity, and the absorbency 
qualities of wood-base fibers with syn- 
thetic materials. 


SOME COLORFUL DISPLAYS 

In home-economics class, the girls pre- 
pared ,a display of food products coming 
from trees including nuts, fruits of all 
kinds, maple sugar, flavorings, spices 
(cinnamon and cloves from bark and 
nutmeg which is a seed kernel), olive 
and coconut oils, coffee, tea and cocoa. 

As an art project, an illustrated map 
was made to show how trees around the 
world provide ingredients for medicines, 
seasonings, perfumes, soaps, and anti- 
septics. A chart in the section “Tree 
Products” served as the source of infor- 
mation for this activity. 

Mr. Ferris encouraged a student par- 
ticularly interested in chemistry to make 
the report on wood as a source of 
chemical substances. He found that 


lignins, a by-product of pulp and fiber 
manufacturing, are used in making fer- 
tilizer, cement, and tanning leather. By 
reading COLLIER’s article Fermentation 
Industry, he was able to explain the 
process of making such solvents as al- 
cohol, acetone, and acetic acid. 

To share what they had learned, the 
fifth-graders put up a display in the hall 
showing the botanical structure of a 
tree; the 14 kinds of trees found in the 
community; and over 100 uses for trees 
and their products. 

Through COLLIER’s ‘ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
this fifth-grade class acquired much 
botanical knowledge as well as informa- 
tion on the use of trees and their prod- 
ucts that they could not have found in 
their texts or other research sources. 


Children’s interest in space travel can be used ; 
to widen their knowledge of the solar system. Read 
how Collier’s Encyclopedia proved a valuable aid in such a study. 


N A recent classroom discussion, 

Ethel Anderson was surprised to 
learn that her sixth-grade students saw 
no reason why scientists couldn’t arrange 
a trip to the moon ‘immediately. 

This misconception prompted Miss 
Anderson to plan a series of lessons on 
Space Travel. For teaching material, she 
turned to four articles in COLLIER’s 
ENcyYcLopepbia: Space Satellites, Artifi- 
cial; Space Science; Space Travel; and 
Space Vehicles to provide material for 
extensive research. 

CoL.ier’s article Space Travel traces 
the history of space research, extending 
from Copernicus and Kepler to the 
very latest developments in space, in- 
cluding Major Yuri Gagarin’s flight on 
April 12, 1961, and the space achieve- 
ment of Cmdr. Alan B. Shepard, Jr., 
USN, on May 5, 1961. It describes 
problems of material and construction 
that must be solved. The article further 
points out intricacies of calculations in 
figuring gravitational forces, reminding 


the reader that the moon's gravitational 
field is of less magnitude than the earth's 
and pulls in an opposite direction. Fur- 
thermore, a miscalculation could carry 
the rocket past the moon instead of to its 
destination, 


COLLIER’S HELPS YOUNGSTERS 
LEARN MORE ABOUT GRAVITATION 

To learn about the attraction of ob- 
jects to the earth’s surface as well as the 
mutual attraction of all matter in the 
universe, a committee was assigned to 
study the CoLLier’s articles Gravity and 
Gravitation, They also referred to a 
chart in the article Space Travel which 
shows the “escape velocity” or speed an 
object must be travelling to leave the at- 
mosphere of each planet and the moon. 

From this information the students 
drew the conclusion that the force of 
gravity is always proportionate to the 
size of the astronomical body. 

A full-color chart, “Space and the 
Atmosphere,” shows the size and com- 


position of the five layers above the 
earth. A student reported on the Van 
Allen radiation belts (article Space 
Travel), telling which rockets had 
probed this belt and what they had dis- 
covered, 


OFF TO THE MOON 


Having learned about the earth and 
its atmosphere, the class was ready to 
study the moon. CoL.ier’s /ndex in Vol 
ume 20 shows that information on the 
moon is included in the article Solar 
System. This is typical of COLLIER’s 
policy of placing related information in 
a large descriptive article instead of sep- 
arate unrelated entries. Discussing the 
earth and moon and other planets and 
their satellites in one place makes cross 
referencing within an article easy and ef- 
fective and thus increases the amount of 
research, 

The sixth-graders listed many facts 
about the moon, including its distance 
of 239,000 miles from the earth. They 


4 


learned from COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPS 
was directly applied w firing the 
own rocket, for iastru 
as well as informs ite read 


studied CoLtier’s large composite photo 
made by joining two half-moon photos, 
with close-ups of some of the moon's 
areas 

Then they read about the planet Mars, 
reaching the conclusion that problems 
of interplanetary travel extend far be- 
yond those of a trip to the moon. 

The article Space Science describes the 
five main purposes for sending satellites 
into orbit. Using this list, two girls made 
a wall chart demonstrating the informa- 
tion scientists hope to learn about our 
own planet and the other members of 
the solar system. Later this was donated 
to the library. 


For a full descriptive brochure, write today to: Collier's Encyclopedia, 
Library and Educational Division, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 


ROCKET STUDY SPARKS 
STUDENT ACTIVITY 

Miss Anderson decided that the sixth- 
graders were now ready to learn more 
about the vehicles man is sending into 
space. The Cortier’s article Rocket il- 
lustrates the principle of the reaction 
engine by a simple experiment involving 
balls and springs. Two students demon- 
strated this before the class. Then several 
model rockets were fired off with tubes 
of COz as fuel. 

From the articles Space Travel and 
Space Vehicles, a report was made on 
early rocket pioneers, emphasizing the 
work of Dr. Robert Goddard and Her- 
mann Oberth. The boys, in particular, 
were interested in two pages of drawings 
of early space vehicle conceptions from 
1890 to 1944, Miss Anderson felt that 
these cutaway pictures gave them excel- 
lent background for the more advanced 
rockets shown later in the article. 

Present-day orbiting satellites and 
guided missiles send back data on the 
earth and its atmosphere. COLLIER’s 
clearly explains how this data is tracked, 
and names ten types of information that 
can be obtained. A committee read this 
list to the class to prove that the 
United States has true scientific goals 
in its satellite-missile program. 


EXTRA MATERIAL 
FOR THE BRIGHT STUDENT 

A student capable of accelerated learn- 
ing referred to a chart showing a com- 
parison of the U.S. and Soviet satellites 
(article Space Satellites, Artificial). Aid- 
ed by accompanying text, he pointed out 
the comparative strengths of the two sat- 
ellite programs, illustrating his talk with 
the full-page colored chart showing 
man’s activity in each of the five levels of 
space and atmosphere. 

Coutier's explains that as far back as 
three hundred years ago scientists visual- 
ized orbiting space stations, and then 
shows how two proposed space stations 
of the future might look. The students 


“...a unit enriched by 
COLLIER’S is likely to be a 
richer experience than one 
based on other reference sets.” 


were particularly interested in the de- 
scription of Helios I and Helios I1l—nu- 
clear-powered interorbital space vehicles. 
Charts give the principal data for trips 
Helios II could make to Venus and Mars. 

Finally, Miss Anderson presented the 
chart surveying propulsion 
systems for space vehicles. The class 
could see that interplanetary nuclear- 
powered or solar-powered trips may 
come in their lifetime, but are likely to 
be at least twenty years away. As they 
concluded the unit, these students had a 
wiser view of the problems of space 
travel. At the same time they had ac- 
quired much scientific knowledge about 
the solar system, satellites, and rockets. 

Miss Anderson confirmed the opinion 
of other teachers that a unit enriched by 
CoLLier’s ENCYCLOPEDIA is likely to be 
a richer experience than one based on 
other reference sets. 

Through the use of CoLLier’s, chil- 
dren build a larger vocabulary. General- 
ities are replaced with specific facts, and 
technical knowledge is closely related to 
actual procedures. The text reviews the 
past, explains the present, and then sets 
the reader's sights on the future. 

COLLIER’s serves many ability levels. 
While it provides much information for 
the average learner, the bright student 
can extend his studies even to the high- 
school level. 


A PRACTICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 

COLLIER’s articles generate a desire to 
pursue further reading. The consolidated 
bibliographies in Volume 20 provide a 
rich selection of related books—almost 
all of them easily obtainable. 


Although other reference materials 
were available, this unit could have been 
carried on exclusively with the use of 
ENcyctopepia. More than 
fifty pages are devoted to text and pic- 
tures relative to space travel. 


Printed in USA 


What the Regular Teacher Expects of 


The Substitute Teacher 


teaching isn’t easy, 
as anyone who has done it 
knows; but I sometimes think 
that we make it harder than nec- 
essary! Just what does the regu- 
lar teacher expect of a temporary 
substitute? 

First of all, the regular teach- 
er does not expect the substitute 
to accomplish half of what she 
had planned for her own day’s 
work. The substitute does not 
know the children’s names and 
must consult the seating chart 
constantly, and this alone takes 
time. The first thing for a substi- 
tute teacher to do, therefore, is to 
set her goal just a bit below that 
of a regular teacher (and no one 
will complain). 

What does the regular teacher 
expect to find when she returns? 
She expects a list of the absen- 
tees, with the date, left in a prom- 
inent place, perhaps in the plan 
book. She expects a listing of 
lunch money or other funds col- 
lected, with the children’s names, 
on a sheet of paper written neatly 
so that she can easily transfer the 
information to her book of rec- 
ords. (She will not want you to 
record the items in her book, for 
she sometimes uses a code.) 

A regular teacher hardly ex- 
pects her substitute to grade pa- 
pers, although if a set has been 
written it could be left in the plan 
book to be examined when she 
returns. 

The regular teacher will ex- 
pect a clean, neat room, shades 
drawn, books straightened, chalk 
and erasers and board cleaned 
properly. The children who are 
responsible for the chores for 
that day will probably go ahead 
with them with only a suggestion 
from the substitute as a starter. 

The regular teacher might like 
a short note of explanation about 
anything unusual that happened, 
or a note commending the chil- 
dren on the help they gave her 
during the day. 

A substitute teacher should 
have a file of suggestions for brief 
procedures that can be completed 
in one day. 

If she substitutes in all grades 
she will have her file planned in 
such a way that when she is called 
for a certain grade, all she needs 
to do is to go to her file, pull out 
the folder for that grade, and 
glance over it after she arrives at 
her new desk. Many teachers’ 
magazines publish suggestions 
suitable for just such occasions, 
and she should subscribe to one 
or two of them. 

If a substitute teacher has an- 


ticipated unexpected assignments 


and prepared herself for them, she 
should walk into a strange class- 
room armed with more ideas than 


make and record, no permanent re- 
sponsibility for the group aside from 
helping the children over the hurdle 
of missing their own teacher. 

When she dismisses her strange 
class at the close of the day, per- 
haps someone will say to her, as a 
child did to me one day, “If you 
only knew us better, you’d be just 
as good a teacher as Miss Brown!” 


MERCEDES PETRY 


Teacher, Second Grade, York School 
New Philadelphia, Ohio 


she can possibly carry out and also 
reasonably follow the regular plans 
for the day. She has no grades to 


These three new SRA Reading 
Labs each contain: 144 different 
Power Builder Reading selections, 
12 each at 12 reading levels; 144 
Power Builder exercises; 144 differ- 
ent Rate Builders, short timed arti- 
cles to build reading speed and con- 
centration; 10 Listening Skill Build- 
ers; 1 Student Record Book, in 
which the student charts his own 
progress; 1 Teacher’s Handbook. 


For average 4th grades, 


advanced 3rd grades or slower 5th 
grades. Reading difficulty levels are: 
2, 2.3, 2.6, 3, 3.5, 4, 4.5, 5, 5.5, 6, 
6.5, 7. 


a& For average 5th grades, 


advanced 4th grades or slower 6th 
grades. Reading difficulty levels are: 
3, 3.3, 3.6, 4, 4.5, 5, 5.5, 6, 6.5, 7, 
7.5, 8. 


For average 6th grades, 


advanced 5th grades or slower 7th 
grades. Reading difficulty levels are: 
4, 4.3, 4.6, 5, 5.5, 6, 6.5, 7, 7.5, 8, 
8.5, 9. 


259 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


THREENEW 


READING LABORATORIES 
FOR THE 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


MULTILEVEL, INDIVIDUALIZED READING INSTRUCTION THAT PROVIDES 
FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN READING ABILITY 


@ A sequential developmental reading program for grades 
4,5 and 6 


® Carefully scaled reading levels give students more practice, 
greater mastery of reading skills 


@ Covers range of reading levels found in all 
intermediate grades 


Now, three new SRA Reading Laboratories that meet 
the needs of grades 4, 5 and 6—whatever the reading abil- 
ity of the students in the school. Developed by Dr. Don H. 
Parker, the SRA Reading Labs Ila, IIb and IIc motivate 
each pupil to reach his own best reading level because 
each child can progress as fast and as far as his own learn- 
ing rate and capacity will take him. Each student admin- 
isters his own program—freeing the teacher for individual 
consultation. Stimulating reading selections on a wide 
variety of subjects are keyed to 4th, 5th and 6th grade interests. 


SRA Reading Labs IIa, IIb, and IIc provide greater reading skills training and 
learning reinforcement, because students read materials that have been ranked, 
in small gradations, on a continuum of difficulty from easy to hard. 


Send in your order today — and start your students on a new adventure in 
reading! 


Reading Lab Ila is a revised edition of the Elementary Lab, which may be 
used until worn out; then-it should be replaced with the new Ila. 


Attach coupon to your purchase order. . . 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, INC., DEPT. I-9 
259 EAST ERIE ST., CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 


Please send the following SRA Reading Laboratories and materials: 
—__——set(s) Ila, No. 3MA-1500 @ $49.50; ——___set(s) lib, No. 3MA-2600 @ $49.50; 
_____set(s) Ie, No. 3MA-1900 @ $49.50 


(Each Lab includes one copy of Student Record Book and Teacher's Handbook) 
Additional* Student Record Books, @ 39¢ each Additional Teacher's Handbooks, @ $1.00 each: 


for 1-99 extra copies: 

copies for Lab Ila, No. 3MA-1510 Copies for Lab Ila, No. 3MA-1520 
Ssbdeuueerds copies for Lab I!b, No. 3MA-2610 copies for Lab Iib, No. 3MA-2620 
copies for Lab No. 3MA-1910 copies for Lab No. 3MA-1920 


*Remember, you get 10 free Student Record Books with each Lab when ordering with this coupon. 
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School buses made 
central schools possible 


The Spiral of Organization 


Minimum stand- The junior high a 
3 ards set up for Departmentalization hit was born f 
; one-room schools town and city schools 


Pictures and 
stereopticons 
brightened routine 


Abundance of 
paper and 
other supplies 


Quality of Materials 


Public funds supplied 
needy with textbooks 


Teacher guides de- 
veloped for enrich- 
ment subjects 


Large chalkboards, 
sand tables, bulletin boards 


Institutes brought A id 
to swap ideas schools evolved 


Normal schools 
changed to 
teachers colleges 


_ Last year of high 
school used for 
teacher training 


Autos and buses 
gave teachers 
mobility 


Physical examina- Social-livin 
tions—improved 
health services develope 


Standardized tests 
measured ability 
and achievement 


Child Development 
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Nonteaching principals 
and specialists added 


Special education 
for handicapped, 
slow, accelerated 


State funds 
allotted on 
equalizing basis 


AHEAD—ungraded 
primaries? learn- 
ing laboratories? 


Federal school- 


lunch program Parents demanded 


kindergartens 


Films, filmstrips, 
and other 
AV materials 


AHEAD—more 
educational TV? 
teaching machines? 


Attractive text- 
books with color 
illustrations 
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School libraries 
became recognized 


Books for individ- 
ualized learning 
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Tenure came 
gradually across 


the country Married women 
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a More men entered 
elementary teaching 
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AHEAD—team 
teaching? 


Single salary sched- 
ule for elementary 
and high schools 


Problem solving became 
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child, and group dynamics 
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Hundreds of teachers all over the country write us each year telling 
how Ann Marie’s TEACHER-PLANS help them as well as keep their 
pupils interested. 

TEACHER-PLANS is the original world-known art and activity 
service designed to help you, the teacher, save many precious hours 
and to add interest to your classroom work every week of the school 
year, September through April. 
TEACHER-PLANS contain practical, usable material designed for 
you by former art supervisor who knows your needs. 


e INTERESTING IDEAS and 
MATERIALS TO CARRY THEM OUT 


Here you will find interesting decorative material, creative class ac- 
tivities, bulletin boards, gifts to make, posters, pictures, health, charac- 
ter building and many other ideas. Large designs, ready to use. Printed 
on good paper. Many on brightly colored paper. Easily correlated with 
social studies, language, history, geography and other subjects. The 
work charts and planning schedules included with each set tells you 
how. 

TEACHER-PLANS is divided into four portfolios, FALL for the first 
two months of school, EARLY WINTER (includes Thanksgiving and 
Christmas), LATE WINTER for January and February and SPRING 
for March and April including Easter. Included with each portfolio 
is a work chart and planning schedule for your personnel use in help- 
ing to plan discussions, tie-in methods, suggestions for supplementary 
activities, etc. 


YOU WILL RECEIVE 


« Over 20 illustrations of suggested 
bulletin boards 


« Many large and small posters 


you will receive 


RECORDS 


RECOMMENDED BY ELVA S. DANIELS 


LATIN AMERICAN GAME SONGS, No. M4; 33 1/3 rpm; record $4.95; 
book $1.00; Bowmar Records, 4921 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 29. 

If your needs are Latin American, you will find many uses for this new 
series which includes “There's a New Child in the Ring,” “Knock, Knock, 
Knock,” “Breaking the Pinata,” “Good Day, Your Highness,” and others. 
A male and a female soloist share the honors in the native tongue and 
English. Latin American instruments add authenticity. The book contains 
a guide for pronunciation and cumulative vocabulary. The piano music is 
arranged so that it can be played without difficulty. Songs may be sung 
with or without the game activities. 


SONGS FOR THE SPANISH CLASS, SONGS FOR THE FRENCH CLASS, 
SONGS FOR THE GERMAN CLASS, no album numbers, $4.95 each; 
books $1.00; Bowmar Records, 4921 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 29. 

Each album has been developed in much the same manner as the Latin 
American album, but without games. 


SING AND DANCE WITH THE PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH, record $5.95, 
by Bowmar Records, 4921 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 29; book 
$2.00 by Ruth Hausman, published by Edward B. Marks Music Corp., 
136 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N.Y. 

The “Dutch” settlement in Pennsylvania has been a source of great in- 
terest to many folk. Fortunately, “a Pennsylvania Dutchman” who is also 
a music supervisor in the state has published a collection of their music 
literature, and the book provided the inspiration for the recording. One 
side features a baritone voice singing Moravian chorales accompanied by 
the Philharmonic trombone choir. The reverse side features a lovely 
soprano voice (also a native of the “Dutch country”) singing a few well 
known selections such as “Johnny Schmoker,” and some others that are 
more obscure. However, I do not recommend trying to use the album 
without the book. (Continued on page 128) 


Your Heart 
and the TERNA-MATIC 


the blood; the beat or tick of a watch’s «heart» measures the 


that will get you to your classes on time and also tell you all 


are informative, educational and simplify the arranging of your . 


supply now by filling out the coupon below 


A Heart-to-Heart Message to Teachers 


Y ou and your watch have something in common — a heart that 
beats. The rythmic beat of a human heart keeps up the circulation of 


progress of time. The Golden Heart Eterna-Matic — the watch with 
the world-famous balibearing-mounted winder — is unique among 
timepieces. It is the world’s smallest selfwinding watch, and it has 
a heart of gold. Write today for your free school program card 


about the watch you never have to wind. Available to teachers in 
quantity without charge. These individual student program cards 


students’ class schedules. Millions of Eterna school program cards 
are used by students and teachers all over the world. Order your 


oe 


Eterna Watch Company of America, Inc. 
Educational Service Division, 404 Fourth Ave., New York 14, N.Y. 
Please send Free of any charge the Eterna Program Cards. 


your (Fill in quantity required for your classes) 
FREE 
Title 
copies 
Address 
now! City Zone State 


FREE 190 
ACTUAL SIZE quamed mort 
stars in five as- © Gifts to make 
sorted colors, red, green, 
ALA bive, gold and silver. You'lt © Christmas material 
find many uses for them. 
Other Seasonal material 
AY 
By « Plus many more 
m All in actual size, ready to use with a 

Wc minimum of cutting and coloring. Many 
Re pages printed on bright colored paper. 
t ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, Dept. 191, 6048 Avondale Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 
4 r a | enclose $4.50. Please sand Postpaid the Complete 1961-1962 TEACHER- | 
<a . PLANS Now — for entire School Year, (4 portiolios) in one shipment. 
} Include FREE complete set of Teacher Outlines for Curriculum-Ref 
AES hy | one for each of the 4 portfolios plus 190 merit stars. | 
ai _ f = TRIAL OFFER. | enclose $1.25 for the Early Fall packet only. If 1 am satis- | 
gar fied and desire the full service, this amount will be credited toward the full 
j he | price of $4.50. | 
| PLEASE PRINT 
f Miss, Mrs., Mr. 
Address 

City City Zone State ] 
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33” wuce WAM size 


ciRCUS 
Fun-to-watch performance of 
brilliantly colored all-plastic 
acrobats, animals in action 
under the Big Top. Every- 
one loves a circus scene! 
CIRCUS MOBILE $2 


... tells where birds migrate 


MOBILES 
that fit into SOCIAL STUDIES 


NEW! Wonderful BIRD MIGRATION Map! 


.... Shows routes they travel 


What bird flies 2400 miles NON-STOP. . . and to where? 


Which bird flies from the NORTH POLE to the 


SOUTH POLE and BACKevery year? 


hese questions, and 100’s of others equally fascinating, about Migratory Birds of 
North America are answered on this unique map. . a must for NATURE STUDY and 
SCIENCE classwork. Authentic study covers 50 different birds. Striking, beautiful. 


Huge 42” x 33” full-color BIRD MIGRATION MAP OF NORTH AMERICA . . developed with the coopera- 
tion of the Chicago Natural History Museum and published by Rand McNally .. . 
major flyways, 4 vegetation zones, various theories as to why birds migrate . . . 
migratory birds, and the water birds common to each flyway, where hunting birds are found in 
greatest concentration. Fourteen individual maps bordering the large map show breeding ranges, 
winter ranges and migration routes of such birds as Robin, Thrush, Oriole, Tern, etc., with many 
interesting facts about each. All 14 birds are illustrated in beautiful color Sry | their own map 


details the 4 
also shows the non- 


This eye-catching map has 30 large bird illustrations altogether, each brilliantly painted by out- 
standing nature artist, Albert Gilbert. Wonderful for mounting or framing. . . 
piece for every classroom. Children LOVE it! Recommended for purchase under Title III, NDEA 


B1--BIRD MIGRATION MAP of NORTH AMERICA, school price ............... 1-98 


makes ideal wall 


TRANSPORTATION 


Caboose, trestle, diesel, gate 
. all the main elements of 
railroading in this moving 
panorama of the Iron Horse! 
Plastic coated fibreboard. 
RAILROAD MOBILE $4 


Rockets, Satellites 
Rockets, space ships, satel- 
lites, planets orbit about in 
space. A fascinating, artistic 
colorful mobile of our mod- 
ern age in durable plastic. 

ROCKET MOBILE $2 


— 


CAT and FIDDLE 
“Hey diddle, diddle ...” All 
love this bright color action 
mobile. Durable plastic cow 
even jumps over the Moon! 
CFl CAT G FIDDLE MOBILE _$4 


WESTERN 


A vivid and moving glimpse 
of the old Wild West! Indi- 
ans, drum dancer, teepec, 
fire, cattle, cowpoke and 
pony, foothills, mountains. 

WESTERN MOBILE M4 


GEOGRAPHY 


Jolly travelling Chimpanzee 
rounds the globe to visit 
Paris, Madrid, Venice, Hong 
Kong, Himalayas. Plastic 
coated on durable fibreboard. 
G! GEOGRAPHY MOBILE = 


Easy Fun to Tie and Hang! 


Get ever-moving 


BIRD MOBILE 


AMERICAN 
BIRDS 


21 


BEAUTIFUL 
COLORFUL 
AUTHORITATIVE 
EDUCATIONAL 


Children Learn Quickly to Identify Birds This Exciting, Fun Way! 


Easy fun to tie and hang, this delightful strap MosiLe provides 4 square feet of 
color action . . . birds glide about in slightest stir of air! Brilliant full color birds 
on both sides of durable fibreboard, plastic coated and washable. Birds ready 
die cut; thread and adhesive ceiling hanger also supplied. Interesting data 
chart gives name, habitat, characteristics of each of the 21 birds. s 

BM1 .. BIRD MOBILE. . Recommended for purchase under Title II], NDEA 1. 


SAVE on Specio/ BIRD STUDY OFFER to Develop Life-Long Interest in Birds! 
BBM. .. .$1.50 Bird Migration Map and $1 Bird Mobile both only . 3 


BD1 ... BALLET MOBILE. 7 ballerinas dance through space with delicate grace- 
ful movement. Durable fibreboard . . . full color. 5 | 


SAVE on Quantity: In addition to school price and Space or Bird Combination, 
any order of $6 earns your choice of any $1 unit free ($7 worth for $6). 


ODERN EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


Wilmette, Illinois 
CIRCLE NUMBERS BELOW FOR ITEMS DESIRED: 


| 

| Bl BIRD MAP $1.50 CFI CAT G FIDDLE MOBILE 

BM] BIRD MOBILE _ $1 Gl GEOGRAPHY MOBILE 
Offer BDI BALLET MOBIL 

BIRD MAP G BIRD MOBILE $2 

| MOSILE $2 UM2._ UNIVERSE MOBILE 

RAILROAD MOBILE $1 SM SPACE MAP 

| 2 ROCKET MOBILE $2 USM Combination Offer 

| wi WESTERN MOBILE $1 SPACE MAP G UNIVERSE MOBILE $2.50 

| enclose $ Bill our school 

Date 

| My Free $1 Item Choice for ordering $6 worth of material — 

Name__ 

Address__ — — 

City Zone. __ State 
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VISUAL SPEED GAMES 


WITH 


Selected BOOKS to Teach Joys of 


god Rea ding 


HELP YOU TEACH Here, widely acknowledged, is some of America’s finest 


supplementary reading! Distinguished authors, superb editing, 


\ 
Mil, styling, color illustration, book paper and printing. Dur- 


Kindergarten 
MAN 


14 NOISE IN THE NIGHT 


5 BUSY BODIES: The Busy 
ABC'S Bowman 
2.75 
) REAL MOTHER GOOSE 
CHILDREN DELIGHT in list $2.95 


guess-games with these bright 


Grades 4-8 


Full color cards, 344” « 6", 51 
54 im storage box, instructions 


Grades 1 and 2 


picture cards. Illustrations 
our USA. ‘Where mops for plainly visible 10-20 ft.... UP A TREE 
Know Your WORLD. 50 Where trie mostly full color and un- 3 BOATS AND SHIPS 
Your STARS end PLANETS vamed. Full information on 
na fact back of card in simple, quick 
3 ABOVE $3 y inkle 
Race Veur ANUALS detail 4 cards in eat h set in- 1435 From ROCKS to ROCKETS 
f N cluding instruction and score 
Kaew Your BIRDS trik t 1485 TIME IS WHEN 
card. Speed-showing evokes by Beth Youran Gleick 
Know Your TREES tif t alert response, more retention andthe enioe 
3 ABOVE , $31 $3 by fixing mental image with DOLL By 
Know Your FLAGS. 2 | each, key facts. Fine motivation. 
Deluxe FLASH CARD Fun Pack oiorty Carefully leveled. Authentic. Grades 3 end 4 
By Rand McNally educational 
$2.95 editors. Order by numbers, ndick $2.75 
Each set $1 1466 TALL ‘GRASS zoo 
red G Ce bell 
$2.95 ne 
1112 ADVENTURE IN COURAGE 
by France avanah 
1365 STORYBOOK of SCIENCE 
NEW! ; Vv by ta rhe k Moers 
EW! Big Value 1123 BELL OF KAMELA 
Decorative shove, tat $298 
WALL MAP of 
the WORLD with Grades 5 and 6 
Grace -8 1098 A SPY IN =e NEW 
ORLEANS by Anne Emer, 
cor 
Huge 52” x 34” ||20 BARTHOLDI AND THE 
colorful map _ has 
ea above ist $2.95 


over 3500 place 
1090 witp WAYS 


RLD M k 1 
names . . . shows by Ross E. Hutchins 
ind hangers, washable face. book $4.95 the latest political 1110 GETS 
3621 Impe changes, steamship distances by Frances Cavanah 
CENIO! Same U MAP. et 1055 BILLY YANK 
a a and time zones. Map is pocketed REB by Ear = 
More IMPERIAL Maps: in large 16 page book index- 1105 SPY IN WILLIAMSBURG 
Folded in an at folder in f lor ing all cities, physical features, —ach dee ee 
Detailed ind $1 
New! AFRICA 34” x 49 population, useful facts... pic- 
£20 HAWA Mex tures plac es of interest... gives Grades 7 and 8 
sane directions for mounting map. 1548 FLYING MARY O'CONNOR 
by Mary O'Connor $2.50 


1080 SHOTS WITHOUT GUNS 


N E WwW ! Z O O bias | T Y O U R S E L F ! 1315 -bacteibe 


CONSTRUCTION 4 by Marguerite Henry 
FUN Grades 100) samachson 
Appealing animals in 
popular 3-D paper 
sculpture. Die-cut on 
tough fibreboard, color 


1235 INSECTS—BUILDERS 


5 STRANGE PLANTS AND 
THEIR WAYS R Hutchins 
ve t $3.50 


1020 MY HERITAGE 
y GL. 


by Hen 
$4.95 


printed both sides 
instant assembly. 
Wonderful for zoo and 
jungle dioran as, room 
decor, mobiles. Educational, 


(Grade levels are “Starting 


modern, artistic. levels’ most of these books 

19 ore animals in 9 x 12 are also suitable high interest 

book, ors, 4 reading for two grades above.) 
4 Z00-IT 21 elepha’ an, 


3442 200-17 #2. kangaroo, wairus, shee 


ar bear, rhino, donkey, pig, whaie, PRINCIPALS: Sue. from your or Rand McNally 


Texas longhorn 


RAND McNALLY G CO. : 8257 N. CENTRAL PARK 


‘) | ably bound, they encourage your pupils in MORE home- 
reading of similar good books. 


' Peopl 
KON TIK! for Young Peop “en 4-6 


4300 miles across the Pacific on 

a raft in 100 days. Thor Heyer- 
dahl’s great 20th Century adven- 
ture classic of six brave and 
daring men. . .retold for younger 
readers in a brand new edition. 
Colorfully illustrated. A thrilling 
true story which is widely used for 


KON- 
TIKI 


by Thor 


Meverdeh 


supplementary reading. 
1015 Durably cloth bound, 165 large pages 
list $4.95 


KING OF THE WIND Grades 4-6 
Winner of the Newbery Medal for 1949 
Stirring tale of the Godolphin 
Arabian, ancestor of Man O° War. 
Excitingly written by Marguerite 
Henry and beautifully illustrated 
by Wesley Dennis. Wins the 
heart of every reader. . .horse 
lover or not, young or old! 


1265 Cloth t f r jacket 
175 pages, list $3.50 


Rand McNally 

BOOK OF NATIONS Grades 4-8 
Extra large fact book in fascin- 
ating format. Colorful maps of 
every country... .political maps, 
relief maps, economic maps and 
animal maps of every continent. 
Also, text and illustrations show 
people, products, races, religions, 
rivers, flags, capitals, largest 
cities, area and population. Won- 
derful reading and for reference 
to better understand today’s 
world. 94 large 10% x 13% pages. 


3416 Cloth bound, full color jacket $4.95 
3415 Hard bound, laminated cover $3.95 


KNOW YOUR PRESIDENTS AND 
THEIR WIVES Grades 5-8 
Portraits, page length biographies 
packed with interesting, vital and 
often little-known facts of all 
34 Presidents of the United States 
and their First Ladies. Quick, 
usable fingertip reference. Fascin- 
ating reading for fact-collectors! 
1672 Colorful, flexible cover, laminated. 

7% x 72 pages, list $1.50 
1272 Clothbourd list $2.95 


Rand McNally WORLD ATLAS 

Grades 4-8 
Amazing value! Beautiful format. 
Completely up-to-date. 26 pages 
of finest, large, colorful, easy- 
to-read maps. Useful for inter- 
preting world news, understand- 
ing global changes. Listing of cities 
in world with over 400,000 pop. 
3050 Hard bound, 9% x 1234, list §1 
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Aye Appreciation 


CHILDREN READING 


ROBERT M. SKELTON 


Head, Art Education Department 
State University Teachers College 
Brockport, New York 


icasso! Even his signature is 

charged with dynamic angu- 
larity. Critics claim unqualifying- 
ly that he is the greatest painter 
of the twentieth century and one 
of the all-time greats. His influ- 
ence is so wide that courses of 
painting will be indebted to him 
for years to come. 

A layman can frequently iden- 
tify paintings by a mature artist 
because his style remains con- 
stant, but Pablo Picasso has typ- 
ical paintings in many different 
styles. This creative giant will not 
rest on past laurels. He is ever 
the pace setter, breaking barriers 
so that others can follow. Picasso 
is perhaps the most prolific artist 
in history, and there is no one 


Painted by Pablo Picasso 


painting which is typical of his 
sixty-year career. 

Pablo Picasso, unlike most art- 
ists, tasted success while still a 
boy, and has dominated the art 
world since he was twenty-four. 
He was “born with a pencil in his 
hand.” His father, a teacher of 
art, encouraged young Pablo to 
see with his eyes and all his 
senses and draw, draw, draw. 

Picasso was nineteen when he 
left his native Spain to spend the 
rest of his life in France. An es- 
tablished painter at twenty-five, 
his famous Blue and Rose Pe- 
riods were behind him. The first 
is a period filled with longing for 
his native country and typified 
by elongated bluish El Greco type 
figures, forlorn, and dejected. 

But Paris was gay in the early 
nineteen (Continued on page 30) 


Grade Teachers! order the Teachers. 
Treasure Chest 


Packed with 


CREATIVE ART IDEAS 
GIFT IDEAS 

ROOM DECORATIONS 
CRAFT IDEAS 
HOLIDAY PROJECTS 


ALL NEW! ALL DIFFERENT! 


A Teachers’ Treasure Chest of creative ideas for art, crafts, room 
decorations. A full year’s supply for ALL SEASONS printed on sub- 
stantial 26 lb. paper and filed for you in a 5x12 inch expanding 
wallet of heavy kraft stock. Illustrated for easy use. Adaptable to 
all grades. Saves hours of time and work. Created by teachers for 
teachers. Only $4.00 ppd. 


NEW! Subscribe to THE 
LITTLE RED SCHOOL- 
HOUSE BULLETIN 
BOARD. 4 Big issues, 

FALL = HOLIDAY WIN- 
TER . SPRING. | A new this "year’s chest.) 
magazine featuring art Printed on 8% x 11 
ideas, room decorations, inch paper and filed 
crafts, articles by teach- in a paper jacket. 
ers. Only $2.00 per year. Only $2.00 ppd. 


in 12” heavy 
kraft wallet 


Packet of ideas 


We also have avail- 
able a big packet of 


LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE, LAFARGE, WIS. 


Send orders to: 


Check items wanted: I enclose ........ to cover cost of materials checked. 
TEACHERS’ TREASURE 

BULLETIN BOARD 4 Big | “AME 


C Packet of Ideas $2.00. 
No C.O.D. orders, please. | CITY 


FREE! WEA 


YOUR STUDENTS 
WILL WRITE BETTER 


The free Wearever Handwriting Kit contains a Teacher’s 


Manual to assist you in improving your students’ penmanship; a generous 
supply of Test Blanks for examination purposes; Individual Honor Cer- 
tificates for every pupil; and a multi-colored Handwriting Honor Roll to 
hang in your classroom. The kit is yours, free. Just mail the coupon below, 


| DAVID KAHN, INC. 
| North Bergen, New Jersey 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me the free Wearever Handwriting Kit to 
help improve my pupils’ handwriting, at no obligation. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


VOW FOR YOUR FREE 
 WEAREVER 


TRI-COLOR® 
BALL PEN 


One Pen Writes In Three Colors 


Name 


© No messy ink bottles 


Writes Blue © Refills in seconds Address. 
Writes Red $ © Can't leak... can't 49 HA ND WRITING KIT | Schoo! 
Green | City. State. 
© Choice of 5 point styles with [6] ink cartridges ar mee 


Select From A Complete Assortment of Wearever Pens and Pencils from 25¢ to $1.95 / DAVID KAHN, INC., NORTH BERGEN, N. J., World’s Largest Pen Manufacturer 
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INVENTORY TESTS OF THE NUMBER FACTS | 


Complete sets of our Inventory Tests covering, respectively 


tion Facts, the 100 Multiplication Facts, and the 90 
Folder, with Key for each, giving automat cally the 
tion failed on 

8104. Inventory tests of the 100 addition 
facts, separately, 10 cents each, 98¢ a dozen, 
(Order at least one key). 

B104K. K for the preceding, with auto- 
metic remedial index references, We each, 
three for 25 cents. 

8108. Inventory tests of the 100 subtraction 
facts separately, 10 cents each, 98¢ a dozen. 
(Order, also, at least one key). 

BI08K. Key for the preceding, with auto- 
matic remedial index references, 10¢ each, 
three for 25 cents. 


the 100 Addition Facts, the 100 Subtrac 
Division Facts, each in the form of a PERFOrated 
remedial units necessary for mastery of combina- 


Inventory Tests can be used over and over by pupil after pupil. in COLORS with MANUAL. 


8112. Inventory test of the 100 multiplica- 
ion facts separately, 10 cents each, 98¢ a 

dozen. (Order, also, at least one key). 
B112K. Key for the with auto- 
0 cents each, 


matic remedial index references, 
for 25 cents. 

() 8123. Inventory tests of the 90 division facts 
Saperesety, 10 cents each, 98¢ a dozen. (Or- 
der, also, at least one key). 

[) B123K. Key for the ——, with auto- 
matic remedial index references, 10 cents each, 
three for 25 cents. 


A manual on the diagnostic use of the inventory tests is included with each purchase of any of the 


above units. 


(Add 22¢ to your order for postage) 


ABOVE MATERIALS APPROVED FOR PURCHASE UNDER NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUC. ACT 


PERFO SEAT WORK with Keys 


Especially for Slow Learners. Used with ordinary prac 


Each a 6 pupil set. May be 


tice paper 8” 


used over and over. Written answers do not show through perforations. Each paper may be used to 
receive four complete sets of answers. All material ROS? . 98¢ 
LJ asy es 

] 1A-28 How Many?, 8949 ...908 Problems 
LJ 1A-2B Little Questions R948. — 98¢ r 3¢ The Right Class R972 a 98¢ 
2B-2A Riddies R950 98¢ 3¢ Out of Place | R976 ...... 98¢ 
28-2A Making Words 3¢ Out of Place R977 98¢ 
2B-2A What Ami? R956... 98¢ 3A The Cafeteria N42! 98¢ 


Minimum order $3.00—No C.O.D.'s (Add 22¢ to your order for postage) 


? 


t 


70 nouns with R1002 
64 nouns R1004 . 
84 nouns R1005 
_) 1A-2€ Vocabulary pairs R981 
) 14-2C Where is it? R967 9Be 

98¢ 


1A-2C Color Growp R946 
() 14-2€ Something to Find R974 
1A-2C Crossword for Beginners CWli .. 
Minimum Postage 25¢ 
All Orders Must Be Accompanied y Ay Money 
Catalog Of New Teaching Aids — ADD postace A 


‘PLYMOUTH WALL CHARTS 


est and sivengee charts made 
« 35°) postpaid $5.50 


TEACHER'S 
SEAT PLAN 
in Heavy Transparent 


| 
Acetate Envelope 8” «x 8” 
> heavy dark paper, 70 com- 
partments for inserting cards. 
Cards included for 144 name 
places - (Blue, Ouff, Pink or White). Neat, 
ong wearing - complete $1.25 ea. postpaid, 
$10.98 per doz. (Add 22¢ to your order for 
post age) 
Order Or Postal Note — Send 10¢ For Complete 
S SHOWN ON ALL ORDERS — Prices Above For 


U.S. Only — Add 25% On Canadian Orders. Order Direct or from Your School Supply Dealer. 


THE PLYMOUTH 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


2921 West 63rd St. 
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“CHILDREN READING” 


(Continued from page 29) 
hundreds, 


known around the world, the 
young artist entered into the 
bohemian madness with gusto. 
His Rose Period is warm with 
circus performers, jugglers, and 
harlequins. 

Always keyed to outward 
stimuli and an urgent need to ex- 
press himself, Picasso has devel- 
oped many, many styles. Each 
influence has been assimilated in 
his own personality. Expression 
in art relies upon both the unique 
personal qualities of its creator 
and the experiences he has had 
in life. Picasso can show tender- 
ness, hate, despair, love, beauty. 

African Negroid sculpture, as 
well as a study of Cezanne’s 
philosophy of reducing objects in 
nature to geometrical shapes, 
stimulated the young painter to 
extend these approaches—‘“go 
beyond.” Cubism, the most im- 
posing style of painting in our 
century, was born. 

Many variations of cubism 
have developed since 1906 as 
Picasso and uncountable follow- 
ers adapted the original princi- 
ples to suit their needs. “If the 
subjects I have wanted to express 
have suggested different ways of 
expression, I have never hesitat- 
ed to adopt them,” he wrote. 
“Whenever I had something to 
say I have said it in the manner 
I have felt it should be said.” 

“Children Reading” has over- 
tones of such a variation. To be- 
gin with, it is a masterpiece of 
design. At first meeting we could 
believe the old rumor that mod- 
ern artists abstract because they 
are unable to draw, but Picasso 
is a master draftsman. When he 
wishes, his drawings are photo- 
graphically realistic. 

It is not intended for us to feel 
a compulsion to hug these chil- 
dren, or find them appealing. 
Rather, the figures are used as a 
point of departure. We are asked 
to enjoy the spaces, forms, lines, 
and colors as we would beautiful 
chords of music. 

There are many degrees of ab- 
straction. In “Children Reading” 
Picasso abstracts only to the ex- 
tent that it allows him freedom 
to invent. Therefore he takes 
liberties with color too. Hardly 
would we expect his design to 
use baby blues, pinks, or familiar 
flesh tones. 

In 1935, Picasso said, “There 
is no abstract art. You must al- 
ways start with something. A 
picture lives only through the 
man who is looking at it.” 

We all bring our likes, dislikes, 
our backgrounds and interpreta- 
tions, to any painting. The modern 
painter demands that we bring 
something of our selves as well. 


and with new-found 
friends whose names are now 


STRICT 
CONFIDENCE 


YES, YOU CAN BORROW 
ANY AMOUNT UP TO $800 
ENTIRELY BY MAIL 


Because you are a teacher, I will be 
happy to loan you $100, $200, $300, 
$500 or as much as $800 ON YOUR 
SIGNATURE! I'll send you the amount 
you need QUICKLY .. . your friends, 
relatives, merchants, school board will 
not be contacted. Postal Finance's ‘‘Bor- 
row-By-Mail” service is the best wa 
to get money in complete privacy. N 
time off from work . . . NO witnesses 
or cosigners . .. NO insurance or special 
fees re quired NO embarrassing 
investigations, Just send the coupon 
TODAY 


PAY ALL YOUR BILLS AT ONCE 
You can get money to CONSOLIDATE 
YOUR DEBTS and pay all your bills. 
Make one small, convenient monthly 
payment instead of many! Keep your 
credit standing in your town. Take care 
of emergency expenses—taxes, medical 
cosis, insurance premiums, school costs, 
new clothes, home or car repairs. Enjoy 
peace of mind worth many times the 
cost of your loan! 


—COST CONTROLLED LOANS— 
CONVENIENT MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


You control the cost of your loan. You 
og take as long as 24 months to repay, 
ay back within weeks. You pay 
ONLY for the actual time you use the 
ane y—not a day longer. 

You can borrow fom old-established 
Postal Finance Company with complete 
confidence. We are licensed by the 
State to do business under the Small 
Loan Law. This is your assurance of 
fair rates and Supervised Reliability. 


GET IT QUICK End your money worries. Pa 
EVERYBODY AT ONCE 
with a Postal Finance Cost-Controlled Loan, 
Our service is as fast as the U.S. Air Mail... 
we are as near Lape as your mail box, We have 
the meee waiting for you. For 
QUICK GAN "SE RVICE 
cooperation, AC W! Send 


hi D 
SF) 
by Airmail, EE, 
conn to get money you 
gt right away, 
POSTAL FINANCE 60. 
Dept. 2-R 


Louisville 2, 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


D. J. Levitt, President 

POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 2-R 

308 Francis Bidg., Louisville 2, Kentucky 
Please Airmail to me FREE in a plain 
envelope everything I need to get money, so 

if I decide to borrow I can get the money I 
need RIGHT AWAY, 


Age.....Amount | want to borrow $....... 


TEACHER 
you 
Fast Air-Mail Service 
— 
ant l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ty 
| 
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Club 
Exchange 


We recommend sending one letter 
from your class to the class of any or 
all teachers whose names and ad- 
dresses are given in THe Instructor's 
Club Exchange department. Later, 
after that first letter has been an- 
swered, individual children may ex- 
change correspondence if mutually 
desired. 

If your class wishes to have an item 
published in Tue Instructor, please 
prepare a notice similar to those ap- 
pearing on this page, and mail it to: 
Club Exchange, THe Instructor, Dans- 
ville, N.Y. Be sure it bears the teach- 
er’s signature and that a complete ad- 
dress is given. 

This department is not set up to 
help with pen pals from foreign lands, 
though there may be an occasional 
letter from a foreign teacher who can 
correspond in English. 

It is expected that your group will 
reply to all the letters received if pos- 
sible—certainly all that arrive within 
six weeks after your notice appears in 
print. If you get more mail than you 
can possibly answer, send a duplicat- 
ed letter or card of explanation. 


California.—My fifth-graders de- 
sire to exchange letters with fifth- 
graders elsewhere. Address corre- 
spondence to: Mrs. Jane Fenyo, 
Juan Cabrillo School, 30237 Morn- 
ingview Drive, Malibu, California. 


California.—Fifth-graders are in- 
terested in exchanging information 
and materials with other children 
in the fifty states and Canada. Ad- 
dress all correspondence to: Mr. 
Lioyd V. Rogers, Sponsor, Library 
Club of America Chapter 2718, 
O'Connor School, Elliott Drive, 
Menlo Park, California. 


California.—My sixth-grade pu- 
pils wish to exchange correspond- 
ence with other sixth-graders else- 
where. Address all mail to: Mr. 
Lawrence D, Holliday, Lawrence 
T. Magee School, 8200 S. Serapis 
Avenue, Pico Rivera, California. 


lowa.—My fourth-grade pupils 
wish to exchange correspondence 
with fourth-graders anywhere in 
the world. Address mail to: Miss 
Deanna Mace, Longfellow School, 
lowa City, lowa. 


Missouri.—My third grade would 
like to exchange correspondence 
with other third-graders in rural 
schools. Address mail to: Mrs. 
Gwen Jackson, Washington Park 
School, 145 East Old Watson Road, 
Webster Groves 19, Missouri. 


Montana.—The eighth grade of 
the Target Range School wishes to 
exchange letters and booklets with 
eighth grades of other states, espe- 
cially Hawaii. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Kathleen Schwandt, Rural 
Route 1, Missoula, Montana. 


New Jersey.— Will you please in- 
clude our third grades in Club Ex- 
change for pen-pal letters with 
pupils elsewhere? Address: Mrs. 
Annette Daher, Squiertewn School, 
Livingston, New Jersey. 


New Jersey.—Our seventh grade 
would like to exchange pen-pal let- 
ters, pictures, tape recordings, and 
so on, with any seventh grade any- 


whére. Address all correspondence 
to: Mr. Jack Schleider, Room 16, 
Deerfield Township School, Mor- 
ten Ave., Rosenhayn, New Jersey. 


Ohio.—My fifth-graders desire 
to exchange letters, post cards, 
ideas, and experiences with others 
in the same grade in the United 
States. Address all mail to: Mrs. 


Ohio.—My sixth-grade pupils 
desire to exchange letters and pic- 
tures with children in Australia. 
Address all correspondence to: 
Mrs. Marjorie Spriegel, Horace 
Mann School, 521 Mount Joy, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Tennessee.—My third-grade pu- 
pils want to exchange letters and 


correspondence to: Mrs. Evelyn 
Ford, South Side School, Johnson 
City, Tennessee. 


Texas.—My five sections of sev- 
enth-grade language arts want to 
write to other seventh-graders in 
Hawaii, Alaska, and Canada. We 
live in the coastal plains region 
not far from the Gulf of Mexico. 


Ruth Fox, Montpelier Elementary 
School, Montpelier, Ohio. 


state scrapbooks with other third 
grades in other states. Address all 


Mrs. W. E. Williams, 


Box 792, Edna, Texas. 


BOOK COVERS 


when they're printed on new Du Pont vinyl PX° cloth 


All-Star Sports Books are produced by Follett 
Publishing Co., Chicago. Bindings by Rand 
McNally, Conkey Div., Hammond, Ind.; Photo- 
press, Inc., Broadview, Ill., printers. Top print by 
Paper Converting & Finishing Co., Chicago. 


Football 


They’re attractive . . . invite reading... 
studying. But even more important: vinyl 
“PX”’* cloth is durable . . . lasts longer 
andis fully ten times morescrub-resistant* * 
than pyroxylin materials of the same grade, 
Resists breakdown at hinges . . . with- 
stands hard knocks and wears better at 
corners, It’s a binding that helps you cut 
down on textbook replacement costs. 

Vinyl “PX” cloth complies with Com- 
mercial Standard CS-57-40 and Official 
Minimum Standards and Specifications 
for Textbooks . . . another reason why 
more schools than ever before are select- 
ing books bound with this good-looking, 
tough material. Ask for vinyl “PX” cloth 
covers the next time you order books from 
your publishing house. E, I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Fabrics Trade 
Products, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


**Scrub-resistance is one of the important durability tests 
in comparative evaluation of book cloth. 


Vinyl PX° Cloth 


Pat. 
Better Things for Better Living . . . chrough Chemistry’ 
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PHONICS WE 


o) From grade one through the middle and upper grades. 
+ The Most Widely Used 


Phonics Program 
Correlated in every respect with 
all leading reading series. 
Write for full information. 


LYONS and CARNAHAN 2500 Prairie Ave. 


i dd Chicago 16, Illinois | 
address! | 223.2958. Main St. | 
Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 
1 Gentlemen: 
| Please send information about PHONICS WE USE for | 
| 
j grade_ ! 
Name 

School ! 
Address 


USE 
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DONALD W. SMITH 
Director of Audio-Visual Education 
Public Schools 
Kansas City, Missouri 


ANIMALS THAT FLY—10 min.; sound; color $110; black and white 
$60; produced by Film Associates of California, 11014 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 

Presents the three groups of animals capable of flight: insects, birds, and 
bats. Considers the shape, structure, and movement of wings. Primary grades. 


BIG BAKERY—10 min.; sound; color $110; produced by Department 
of Visual Communication, University Extension, University of California, 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

On a tour of a modern bakery, Billy and Susan see all the steps involved in 
making bread and pastries. Primary grades. 


CHEMICAL CHANGES ALL ABOUT US—14 min.; sound; color $137.50; 
black and white $75; produced by Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Il. 

Explains atoms, molecules, elements, mixtures, and compounds. Illustrates 
some of the chemical changes that occur in oxidation, photosynthesis, and 
digestion. Upper grades. 


ELECTROMAGNETS: HOW THEY WORK—I1 min.; sound; color $120; 
black and white $60; produced by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ul. 

Boy learns how clectromagnets work for him in the telephone, radio, door- 
bell, and electric motor. Film shows how the magnets have force when electrical 
energy is applied. Demonstrates ways to increase their strength. Middle grades. 


EXPLORING ISLES—20 min.; sound; color $225; produced by Martin 
Moyer Productions, 900 Federal Ave., Seattle 2, Wash. 

Shows primitive life, coral reefs, sandy beaches, and food sources on seven 
small Fiji Islands. Interesting study of tropical islands. Upper grades. 


For handy reference, paste these reviews 
on 3” x 5” ecards and file alphabetically. 


MODELING COMPOUND 


EXTRUDER 


PD-550 
RET. $5.00 


Versatile modeling aid with 12 


olor-Sound film is FREE. Write for Order Card 


_ your class or PTA Group the Play-Doh 
ON FILM! “The Magic of Rainbow Forest” 16MM 


interchangeable dies. Complete with 
8-page book of ‘‘play'n'Jearn’’ ideas. 


Also PD-350 
With 4 basic dies. 


Ret. $3.00 


Story | 
today. 


RAINBOW CRAFTS, INC. CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


ek COMPLETE WORD RECOGNITION PROGRAM now published - 
The only 
. 
. 
: 
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FILMSTRIPS 


RECOMMENDED BY IRENE F. CYPHER 
Associate Professor 
School of Education 
New York University 


EIRE—THE IRISH REPUBLIC—7 strips; eu produced by Eye Gate 
House, Inc., 146-01 Archer Ave., Jamaica 35, N.Y.; $30 per set; $5 single 
strip. 

One in a series of sets dealing with regional geography, produced by this 
company, the strips focus the pupils’ attention on the life and the people of 
Eire. Included in the material are both the historic and the geographic back- 
ground of the Republic of Eire and an account of the major industries and 
occupations of the people. Short accounts of the role played by the cities and 
universities in the Irish cultural and family life. Middle and upper grades. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ECONOMICS—4 strips; color; 2 double-faced 
33 1/3 rpm records; produced by McGraw-Hill Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N.Y.; $37.50 per set. 

These strips were built upon the experiences of a second-grade class in the 
public school system of Elkhart, Indiana. The boys and girls were given an op- 
portunity to watch how men and machines work together. The operations took 
place inside homes and outside in the community. The situations encountered 
by the children illustrate how goods and services are balanced to meet supply 
and demand. They also show how these basic laws of economics function for 
the welfare of the public. Primary and middle grades. 


LIFE IN IRAN—PEOPLE AND THEIR WORK—3 strips; color; produced 
by Curriculum Materials Center, 10031 Commerce Ave., Tujunga, Calif.; 
$11.85 per set; $4.50 single strip. 

The people, industries, and culture of Iran are presented in such a way as 
to make it clear to children how the environment and historical developments 
in the Middle East have shaped the nation we know today. They will be par- 
ticularly interested to learn how the Iranians secure food from the land and 
sea, and how the country’s natural resources have contributed to building up 


industrial wealth. Middle and upper grades. 


For handy reference, paste these reviews 
on 3” x 5” cards and file alphabetically. 


EXPLAINING 
“TEACHING MACHINES”* 
AND PROGRAMMING 


by DAVID CRAM 


Division of Audio Visual Services 
San Jose State College 


$2.00 


This unique book is, in itself, programmed in both the branching 
and linear methods and helps you understand the whole auto- 
mated learning concept by: 

Showing what programming is. 

Helping you make a wise choice in programs and 

“teaching machines.”* 

Picturing various “teaching machines.”’* 

Explaining how “teaching machines”’* help you in the classroom. 
Pointing out how programmed learning is adaptable to various 
grade levels and subjects. 


*After you read Mr. Cram’s book, you'll see why we put the words 
“teaching machines” in quotes! 


Fearon Publishers Inc., 828 Valencia St., 
San Francisco 10, California 


The motion picture is your 
greatest teaching aid. Book these Free Films 
NOW to assure full use during the months to come. 


LIFE TODAY 


Date desired 
THE AGES OF TIME 
A classic story of eternal, ageless time, 
its history and future as seen through 
glimpses into man's past and future. even in the local neighborhood. 
18 mins. Color 30 mins. Color ... or. 


PACEMAKERS & CHAMPIONS (] THE WORLD IS YOURS 


A nation on wheels . . . industry, agri- 
culture, pleasure driving . . . all contri- 
butions to our way of life. A fascinating 
cavalcade of Americana. the most up-to-date fashions. 
26 mins. Color ,; 26 mins. Color 


TO SERVE THE LIVING [] THE WORLD ON YOUR 
The warm, honest story of a family DOORSTEP 

faced with a death in the family. Taste- 
ful, and tactful in every detail; a need- 
ed guide and aid for all. (High school 
and above) 

mins. 


YEARS SERVING 
AMERICA 


EDDIE INCORPORATED 


dedicated to service at the home. 
27 mins. Color 


THE BIG QUESTION 


Choosing your career—one of the most 
difficult tasks confronting every student. 
Learn how to take a self-inventory, and 
prepare for life ahead. 

28 mins. Color 


| COME FLY WITH ME 


Comfort and air travel are synonymous 
through the training of airlines steward- 
esses. Go behind the scenes and see 
what the charming ladies learn. 

28 mins. Color 


C.P.A. 
A day in the life of a 


sional services. (H.S. and above} 
29 mins. 


HELPING HANDS FOR JULIE 


of each member of a — staff. 
26 mins. 


SUMMER OF DECISION 


sential in every community. 


certified public 28'/2 mins. 


THE HOUSE HUNTERS 
Edward Everett Horton narrates this 
humorous and informative film on the 
problems confronting two couples con- 
sidering the purchase of a house. (High action. 

school and above) 25 mins. Color 

13%, mins. [] TO MAKE THE BEST 
HARVEST OF CONVENIENCE 
An around the world food tour and the 
gigantic task of bringing harvests from 
many nations to our dining — 

28 mins. Color + 


() THE ROAD TO BETTER LIVING 


which can be created in your kitchen. 
14 mins. Color 


HYGIENE 


.] HOW TO CATCH A COLD oO STORY OF MENSTRUATION 
By Walt Disney Productions. The com- By Walt Disney Productions. Suitable 
mon sense facts about the common cold. for girls from 5th grade through H.S. 
10 mins. Color 10 mins. Color 

Please schedule FREE LOAN films checked above and include my name for the 

[-] 1961-62 Catalog of Free Films. 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC. 


347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


REGIONAL FILM CENTERS 
RIDGEFIELD, N.J.—Broad at Elm SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIF.—799 Stevenson St. 
LA GRANGE, ILL.—561 Hillgrove Ave. DALLAS 2, TEXAS—1108 Jackson St. 
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Date desired 


An excellent case-in-point of how the 
free enterprise system can be used 


America’s giant retail stores keep 
abreast of changing styles both here 
and abroad to provide our public with 


From an idea conceived in 1906, this 
film provides a documentary to initia- 
tive, and the growth of an organization 


accountant. His ability to make deci- 
sions, offer advice, and provide profes- 


Designed to aid students in their choice 
of a medical career. Shows the duties 


The challenges and rewards of social 
work as a career. A vital profession es- 


The role of the mortgage banker, and 
how he obtains loans to finance new 
construction. Community betterment in 


The Tomato—a household word, and an 
item useful in almost every conceivable 
dish. Learn about the tempting treats 
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FILMSTRIP AND SLIDE 


PROJECT 


BRIGHTER 
me --------- 
ZZ 


SIMPLER 


No Filmstrip 
Sticking! 


Doubles 
Effective Light! 


Wiewiex 


V-25-P 


Student interest perks again and 
again—frame after frame—as you 
teach easier, faster with the 
brighter, sharper virtually “Auto- 
mated” Viewlex..V-25-P. It’s the 
simplest to use» most advanced 
combination 35mm filmstrip and 
2”x2” slide projector made. And— 
revolutionary new “ Anti-Hesive®”’ 
aperture plates eliminate filmstrip 
sticking forever! 


Write for FREE Booklet of 
Award Winning Essays on “How 
Audio Visual Aids Make Teach- 
ing and Learning Easier” and 
Viewlex Catalog. 


inc. 
3 BROADWAY, HOLBROOK, L. i., N.Y. 


IN CANADA—Angiophoto Lid., Montreal 


BOOKS for 


REVIEWED BY 
PHYLLIS FENNER 


Children 


Author and Reviewer of Children’s Books 


Zhenya Gay, a person with ideas 
and an able crayon, tells the story in 
words and pictures of a lion cub in 
I'm Tired of Lions (Viking; $2.50). 
“I'm tired of lions” was his com- 
plaint. He didn’t want to be a lion 


until he saw his reflection in a pool 
and decided that animal was what he 
wanted to be, not knowing it was 
what he already was. The animals 
have real personality. Ages 3-6. 


How joyful to see a new book by 
Francoise! The Big Rain (Scribner; 
$2.95) has the same charm, both in 
the simply told story and colorful 
pictures, as the others, and the little 
French girl has such personality! 
Jeanne-Marie helped when the river 
rose, getting the animals to safety. 
Then the sun shone again. Doesn't 
sound like much, but you look at it 
and see. Ages 4-7. 


A person who writes a really good 
book for children must think as a 
child thinks, just naturally. Surely 
Sunny B. Warner, author and illus 
trator of Tobias and His Big Red 
Satchel (Knopf; $3.50), was inspired 
to do this enchanting story in rhyme 
of the litthe boy whose red satchel 
was filled with all kinds of things 
for which he had good use. The 
author has “out-Seussed” Dr. Seuss. 
An almost perfect book for the 4to-7- 
year-olds (and sixty-year-olds too). 


Three “I Can Read” books (Har- 
per; $1.95 each) seem especially in- 
teresting among the whole caboodle 
of books for beginning readers—Tell 
Me Some More, story by Newell 
Bonsall with pictures by Fritz Siebel; 
Chester, with story and pictures by 
Syd Hoff; Tony’s Birds by Millicent 
E. Selsam, illustrated by Kurt Werth 
‘a Seience I Can Read book). The 
first two are highly original stories 
with humor and good illustrations. 
The third tells how Tony learned a 
great deal about birds. Ages 4-8. 


Hens are very popular this year. 
Gwendolyn, the Miracle Hen by 
Nancy Sherman, illustrated delight- 
fully in soft colors by Edward Sorel 
(Golden Press; $2.99), was the prize 
winner for the youngest group of the 
New York Herald Tribune Spring 
Festival Awards. It is the story of a 
litle hen who helped her owner get 


money to pay the rent by laying eggs 
with beautiful designs on them. It is 
told in amusing rhyme. Ages 4-7. 


The Tidy Hen by Antony Groves- 
Raines (Harcourt; $2.75) is about 
Olga, a small black hen much hen- 
pecked by the others in the barnyard. 
How she takes on a job of looking 
after an untidy little girl and finally 
triumphs in the barnyard is a story 
which children will adore. Ages 4-8. 


Demi, the Baby Sitter by Dorry 
Van Den Honert, illustrated by Meg 
Wohlberg (Morrow; $2.75), was a 
black poodle who had his troubles 
with the cat next door, the mailman, 
and especially the baby. Life was hard 
until mother thought Demi a hero and 
rewarded him. Ages 4-8. 


Jesse Stuart, the poet, who has done 
some very, very good stories for 
middle-sized children, has written an 
appealing book, Andy Finds a Way, 
illustrated by Robert Henneberger 
(Whittlesey; $2.25), about a little boy 
who tries to save a calf from being 
sold for veal. As in this author’s other 
stories, there is an issue of right and 
wrong dealt with in a forthright way 
by the parents. Ages 7-11. 


Hailstones and Halibut Bones by 
Mary O'Neill, illustrated by Leonard 
Weisgard (Doubleday; $2.95) is a 
unique idea. The subtitle, “Adventure 
in Color,” explains what it is about. 
Writing in rhyme, the author explores 
the spectrum colors. 

“Gold is the sunshine 

Light and thin 

Warm as a muffin on your skin. 

Gold is a color of clover honey 

Gold is a certain 

Kind of money.” 

For all ages. 


Teachers will find Rhymes for Fin- 
gers and Flannelboards by Louise 
Binder Scott and J. J. Thompson, il- 
lustrated by Jean Flowers (Webster; 
$2.70), a boon, and children will find 
its ideas lots of fun. Here are rhymes 
about all kinds of things from air- 
planes to valentines and suggestions 
for acting them out. It is certainly a 
book for the teacher's desk. Ages 4-7. 


See page 145 for addresses of publishers. 
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 GEL-STEN 
TEACHING AIDS HELP 
YOU TEACH MORE 
EFFECTIVELY 


GEL-STEN SPIRIT WORKBOOKS 


() Kindergarten Fun (K-1) $3.25 
The Farm ......(1-3) 3.25 
Familiar Birds ...(All) 3.25 
Unit on United States 
Book 1, Book 2 (5) 3.25 
() Unit on Mexico .(4-5) 3.25 
[) Art Decorations .(K-3) 3.25 
[_] More Art Dec. ..(K-3) 3.25 
() Happy Health Days(1-2) 3.25 
Music Masters ...(All) 3.25 
Beginning Phonics, [) Book 1, [) Book 2 ..(1-2) 3.25 
Phonics, Sounds in Words, Part 1 - 2 - 3 
Grade 1-2-3 -4-5- 6 (Circle Pt. & Gr.) . 3.25 
Outline Maps, [) U.S. Maps [1] West. Hemisphere, 
East Hemisphere, Jr. High, Elementary 3.25 
Life in Our Community, [) Bk. 1, (1) Bk. 2 (2-3) 3.25 
Romantic Mission Lands, () Pt. 1, () Pt. 2 (3-5) 3.25 


Giant Alphabet Book .............. (K-1-2) 3.25 
Pre-Primer, () Part 1, () Part 2 .....(K-1) 3.25 
(OD Reading Readiness ............. (Pre-Primer) 3.25 
1 Can Do It, () Part 1, () Part 2 (Pre-Primer) 3.25 
Reading Seatwork (] A, B, ...... 3.25 
(CD Reading Seatwork Exercises ........... (1-2) 3.25 
(} Reading Exercises (Read and Do) ......(2-3) 3.25 


First Reading Unit, () Part 1, [) Part 2 .(1) 3.25 

Fun With Numbers, () Book 1, () Book 2 (1-2) 3.25 

Arithmetic, Part 1, Part 2, Part 3(2) 3.25 

Learning Arithmetic, Book }) - 2 - 3 

Grade 1 - 2 - 3 (Circle Book and Grade) .... 3.25 
( Bordering the School Year .. ... CAN) 3.25 
Seasons and Holidays (All) 3.25 


SCIENCE 


Universal 
Planetarium ....$29.95 
Solar Mobile ... 
C) 101 Science 
Experiments, Book ......... 
() 150 Experiments Science Kit 
with Manual and Metal Case 45.00 
C) Without Metal Case ....... 37.50 
(J The Human Body Kit, 10 Charts 
30 pupil booklets, 1 manual 
©) Tripod Magnifier ........... 
© Horse Shoe Magnet 


SCIENCE FLANNEL 


BOARD CUT-OUTS 
C) Earth in Space ..... $4.00 
Magnetism and 
Electricity ....... 4.00 
CJ Sound and Light 
in Communication ..... 4.00 
C) Earth & its Resources 
READING 
JUMBO SIZE 
Consonant Cards 
Vowel Cards ..... 


C) Group Word 
Teaching Game ... 
Group Sounding Game $2.10 
2.00 
FRACTIONS ARITHMETIC 
() Fraction Dises .... 2.25 
() Math Wheel on 20” sq. 
for study of decimals, 
fractions, etc. .... 
C) Ten-Tens Counting 
2.75 


Add-Subtract, [) Multiply-Divide, 
Classroom Counting Frame, 46” «x 26'/2” 
Ten rows of colorful counters—sturdy ; 16.00 


COLORED POSTERS 


(J) Good Manners, Primary .. $1.00 
() Good Manners, Intermed. . 1.00 
(} Safety, Health ......... 1.00 
() Community Helpers ..... 1.00 
() Our American Democracy . 1.00 
Familiar Birds ........ 1.00 

1.00 


Farm Animals ......... 
() American Indians ...... 1.00 
LOG BOOKS 
Kindergarten Log, () Vol. 1, () Vol. 2 $4.95 
() Ast Grade Log, () 2nd Grade Log soe 48 
(_} 3rd Grade Log, () 4th Grade Log .......... 4.95 
Ste Grade Leg 4.95 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ON ALL ORDERS 
SEND FOR FREE 152 PAGE CATALOG 


OF ALL. 


GEL-STEN SUPPLY CO. 


913 S. Hill St. Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
(J Send Items Checked FREE Catalog 
Enclosed .......-+- Payment and Postage 


Estimate Delivery Charge at 25¢ per Item 
Name 
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REVIEWED BY 
LUCILE LINDBERG 


Coordinator of Student Teaching 
Queens College, Flushing, New York 


Why not resolve to do more read- 
ing this year? Each of the books re- 
viewed below will satisfy a different 
need. Will your principal or superin- 
tendent buy them for the school’s 
professional library? 


Easy in English written by Mauree 
Applegate (Row, Peterson, 1960; 564 
pp., $6.00). Don’t expect to read this 
book in a hurry. It is too cozy and 
chatty for that. Besides, you will find 
yourself trying one thing after an- 


-other, which may slow the reading up 


for months. But what does that matter 
if in the process you have livened the 
interest and stepped up the learning 
in your classroom? 

There are suggestions for helping 
children use words discriminatingly, 
listen imaginatively, speak effectively, 
read thoughtfully, write creatively. 

“Help children find out that poetry 
speaks for them,” Miss Applegate says. 
“If the primary teacher, sensing a 
certain feeling in the room, will just 
say, ‘Oh, I know a poem that says 
what you are feeling. Lay aside your 
books for a moment and I'll read it 
to you, children will make friends 
with poetry early ..... 

“There is on my living-room table 
an ancient blue glass bottle with a 
erystal stopper. In the early morn- 
ing when the sun shines on that bot- 
tle, the blue becomes more intense, 
and the crystal stopper becomes a 
miniature sun reflecting the light. 
That is about what poetry does to 
children; it intensifies their ‘self’ and 
helps them to radiate a light that is 
greater than their own. .. . . 

“Poetry speaks for the inner life 
but few children will discover that 
truth without a teacher.” 


The Intelligent Man’s Guide to 
Science by Isaac Asimov, 2 Vol. 
(Basic Books, 1961; 853 pp., $15.00). 
If you wish to develop a background 
in the physical and biological scien- 
ces these volumes contain the types of 
information you will want. The ma- 
terial is written in an interesting way, 
giving the technical knowledge which 
a layman needs to further his under- 
standing and satisfy his curiosity. 

What are the laws by which the 
heavens operate? What are the ulti- 
mate particles of which the universe 
is built, where do they come from, 
how do men probe their mysteries? 
How does life evolve? These are a few 
of the questions discussed. Elements, 
Particles, Machines, Reactors, Mole- 
cules, Proteins, Microorganisms, and 
Mind are each the subject of a search- 
ing chapter. 


independent Activities for Crea- 
tive Learning by Helen F. Darrow 
and R. Van Allen (Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1961; 110 pp., $1.25). It 
isn’t enough to keep children busily 
occupied at their seats. We must ask 
ourselves, “Does this independent ac- 
tivity require each child to engage in 
productive thinking? Does it allow 
freedom of expression? Does it stretch 


Teachers 


the mind toward the unknown? Will 
it result in personal satisfaction to the 
learner?” 

The teacher will wish to introduce 
new materials and techniques with 
such questions as, “What could we 
use this material for? If you fold this 
paper like an accordion what could 
you use it for? How could you use 
this material to show what an ele- 
phant is like?” 

Fifty-one suggested activities which 
the authors feel meet the above criteria 
are described in detail. 


Development In and Through 
Reading, Sixtieth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 
eation, Part I (University of Chicago 
Press, 1961; $5.00). The issues which 
educators are facing in the teaching 
of reading are examined by many 
well-known experts in the field. Fac- 
tors and conditions influencing read- 
ing development and personal growth, 
materials of instruction, and evalua- 
tion are discussed. 


Why Johnny Should Learn For- 
eign Languages written by Theodore 
Huebner (Chilton, 1961; 142 pp. 
$4.00). Dr. Huebner says, “Let us edu- 
cate the whole child but let us educate 
him for his whele community. This in- 
cludes the nation, the continent, the 
world . . . . the sole means of ex- 
change is language. Through this me- 
dium alone can we find out what is in 
the minds of other people.” 

Dr. Huebner feels that if a firm 
foundation in language is to be laid 
the start must be made at an early 
age. 

“It is deplorable that the immi- 
grants to America during the past 
century were in such a hurry to drop 
their mother tongues .. . . If a con- 
siderable portion of these millions 
had held on to their languages, to- 
day’s average American would have 
grown up to be bilingual. This would 
have been a great economic as well as 
a cultural asset in a world of many 
languages and rival ideologies. As it 
is we are now forced to recover pain- 
fully what we could have had without 
effort.” 

The launching of Sputnik in the 
fall of 1957 roused America from its 
self-complacency. Some were ready to 
scrap American educational ideals 
and imitate the Russians. Others sug- 
gested that we immediately set to 
work to improve our educational sys- 
tem. We seemed to be weakest in sci- 
ence, mathematics, and foreign lan- 
guages. In the Soviet Union, millions 
of children were learning English, 
whereas there were fewer than ten 
high schools in the United States that 
offered Russian courses. 

Dr. Huebner recommends that our 
students begin their first foreign 
language in the seventh grade and 
continue it through high school, and 
that they begin a second foreign lan- 
guage when they enter high school. 
For the elementary school, he recom- 
mends informal activities in a foreign 
language. 


See page 145 for addresses of publishers. 


From Rand McNally... 
TEACHING AIDS FOR AN EFFECTIVE 
SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 


THE NEW FIFTY 

UNITED STATES MAP 

This new Rand McNally map shows 
all 50 states in their correct geoe 
graphical locations. The equal-area 
projection makes possible size come 
parisons of the states. Central meri 
dians of the seven time zones of the 
United States are clearly marked to 
facilitate time comparisons. Histori- 
cal data also included. Map mea- 
sures 68” x 45", Cloth backed on 
Spring roller. 

Order No. EMK101........ $18.75 


THE POPULAR 

12” MERGED RELIEF GLOBE 

(with hinged horizon mounting). 

The Rand McNally merged relief globe is readily 
understandable because the effective use of 
color allows the student to visualize highlands, 
lowlands, and ruggedness of the land. Both 
political and physical information are clearly 
marked. Hinged cradie can be used to measure 
global distances, show comparative times, and 
demonstrate seasonal sun positions. Hand 
mounted on plastic bail. 


HANDBOOK OF MAP 

AND GLOBE USAGE 

A complete handbook on the use cf maps 
and globes. It describes the maps and globes 
needed and their use; goals for learning; and 
exercises. Grades K-12. 


Order by title...............$1.91 ea. pp. 


GOODE'S WORLD ATLAS 

For 25 years the leading school reference 
atlas in America. Features: physical-political 
3 maps of the world; economic, population, 

and geographic maps; a pronouncing gazet- 

teer of over 30,000 names. 


CLASSROOM ATLAS 

1961 edition has 60 pages of full-color maps, 
Features: continent merged relief maps; U.S, 
sections; U.S. and Canada; vegetation, po- 
litical, rainfall, and climate maps of conti- 
nents. Grades 5-9. 


ee $1.02 ea. pp. 


STEPS IN MAP READING 

A workbook that develops the student's map 
and globe skills. It provides a systematic 
course in map reading and introduces map 
concepts and symbols. Grades 5-9. 


Order by title...............$1.19 ea. pp. 


ORDER FORM 


Mail to: Mr. Ivan Mallon 
Rand McNally & Co., Education Division 


P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 
Send me the following Social Studies Teaching Aids: Maps and Globes 


Quantity Title Qty. 


Fifty United States Maps 


12” Merged Relief Globes 


Note: Maps and globes are 
shipped F.O.B. Chicago, lil. 


Name 
[] sit me 


Name of School. 


cHeck eNcLoseD 


Address 
Book prices postpaid as indicated. 


City. Zone. State. 
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is the word for these marvelous EYE GATE filmstrips. 


They bring to life the numerous scientific discoveries, .Y 
the historic moments, the personalties that played such . 


a vital role in them, the events that shake the world today. 


i 

1 Why not use this easy teaching method yourself? Send the 

‘ coupon on the back pages of this issue, or write us for \ 
‘ catalog “E.” 146-01 Archer Avenue, Jamaica 35, N. Y. 


eye gate 


REVIEWED BY RUTH M. NORTHWAY 


Principal, Elementary School, Honeoye Falls, New York 


“Thirty Hungry Frenchmen” is the 
vivid title of the first chapter of 
Adventures of the American Colonies 
by Edith McCall (Grosset; $1.00). Oth- 
er chapters tell of the disappearance 
of the English from Roanoke Island, 
the Jamestown story, settling 
of Plymouth. The content of these 
chapters is not new, but the fresh, ap- 
pealing style and the author's talent 
for concise yet vivid treatment of the 
material will make this book popular 
with young readers. 


Are you acquainted with the “Easy 
Reader” books for  six-to-eight-year- 
olds? These books are designed to 
allow first- and second-graders to read 
independently by keeping the vocabu- 
lary low and using a great deal of 
word repetition throughout the stories. 
Two new additions to the series are 
Hurry Up, Slowpoke by Crosby 
Newell with a vocabulary of 121 
words, and Mr. Pine’s Mixed-Up 
Signs by Leonard Kessler with an 
even smaller word load. The publish- 
ers, Wonder Books, Inc. claim that 
these 64-page books are the lowest- 
priced books ($.59 each) of their kind 
ever published. The company invites 


teachers of grades 1, 2, 3 to write for 
a free desk copy (use school station- 
ery and enclose $.25 for handling). 


The “I Want to Be” books are de- 
signed to encourage independent read- 
ing on a beginner level. The newest 
addition is I Want to Be a Zoo- 
Keeper by Carla Greene (Childrens 
Press; $1.00). It tells of lunchtime at 
the zoo. From this book children get 
a sympathetic viewpoint on treatment 
of their pets and all animals. 


As I browse through this new addi- 
tion to Rand MeNally’s long list of 
excellent geographical materials I am 
impressed with several major de- 
partures from the traditional patter. 
In the Geography of the New World 
by John R. Borchert and Jane 
McGuigan ($4.96), material is organ- 
ized around several large themes which 
emphasize the constant change taking 
place in the world. Excellent maps, 
photographs, and visual aids whet the 
appetite and make the content “come 
alive.” Picture activities at the end 
of each chapter test recall ability and 
give a panoramic view of the section 
studied, highlighting the main features. 


See page 145 for addresses of publishers. 


YOU CAN TEACH PHONICS EASILY 


with these BASIC MATERIALS 


for ALL GRADES 
RECORDS—WORDS & LETTER STRIPS 
LARGE WORD CHARTS-TEACHERS 
MANUAL—-DURABLE CONTAINER 


LISTEN AND LEARN WITH PHONICS is 
a simple, effective, and complete course 
in phonics, now used in thousands of 
schools. 
The Beginning Set is for use from 
kindergarten to about third grade. 
Advanced set, for remedial work, third 
grade and up. Teachers Set and Com- 
bination Set for both teacher training 
and classroom work, all levels. 
IMPROVE YOUR TEACHING 
GET BETTER CLASSROOM RESULTS 
If you want to become a better teach- 
er of reading, LISTEN AND LEARN 
WITH PHONICS is specifically de- 
signed for that purpose. May be used 
alone or to supplement other reading 
material. 


CHECK BELOW THE PHONIC ITEMS YOU NEED. 


Record speed 78 or 45 rpm. Three unbreakable records, 4 books, 
a large word chart, letter strips, word strips, Turn-a-Word game, 


teachers manual. $21.95 


R d speed 33 1/3 . F long-pla: ds, more advanced 
ADVANCED SET ot a higher tol, All other material 
same as Beginning Set. () $21.95 
R dial ds, 4 books, teach 1, d 73-page Assign- 
TEACHERS SET Tests, tee broader at phenlen. oO $21.95 
Enti Beginni Set, pl Remedial ‘ds, pl Assi t 
COMBINATION "Tests, All materials needed for all levels of ‘reading, spelling. 
SET $31.95 

with Pho Diction A i d-buildi 
FUNAGRAMS fun wih phonies drill. 
$2.50 
A dicti if ds built around basic phonograms. For use 
with ‘ong game. oO $1.00 
L&L GAMES KIT Materials for several different word-building games. [) $2.00 


Send name and address with check or money order to: 


LISTEN AND LEARN WITH PHONICS 


3746 Park Bivd. Way, Oakland 10, California 
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Boys weaving Kente cloth 


Dear 


My 


for 


| am writing my first letter to you from Ghana, @ country in 


western Africa. A week ago | flew here to the town © 
from the capital city, Accra, which is on the Atlantic Ocean. 
The flight took a little more than an hour, and all the time 
we flew over t n forest of tropical Africa. Our sma 
fourteen-passenger plane didn't fly very high, so | saw the land 
below very well. In every direction the earth was a deep green. 
Now and then at the end of a 
narrow red-brown dirt road, and | wondered what it must be 
| knew that often during the rainy season. 


like to live there. 
from June to October, the roads were impassable 


mud, and | thought to myself, "No one can ge 
these villages for months without a long and difficult hike." 
the forest here and there were giant trees 
igh, and | remembered that Ghana exports 
id. Some of these great trees were in 
d flowers stood out sharply against the green. 
| was coming to Kumasi to visit my friends Joe and Peggy 
Appiah and to see an Ashanti festival in Berekum, north © 
Kumasi near the Ivory Coast border. Joe Appiah is 4 lawyer 
and a member of the Ghana government. | was certain he 
would be able to teach me a lot about his country. The most 
important fact | already knew. Just like the United States, 
Ghana had once been an English colony. The great difference 
is that we became free long ago, in 1776, whereas Ghana only 
achieved her independence on March 6, 1957. 
| had first met Joe Appiah years 29° when he lived in Lon- 
don. At that time he was struggling to win freedom for his 
country. Now that he and his people had won, | was excited to 


bloom. Their re 


meet him again. 


Kumasi toward their house. A 
us. | asked why and Peggy a" 
car and they all like him, so 
by, even if he isn't in it. 
"You know, Joe also helped the pe 
African countries win 
worked in London an 
sia, Nigeria, Togo, Ivory Coa 
“Let's talk about Peter's visit, 
versation. 


Kente cloth tomorrow morning. 
to Berekum where you'll meet the Omanhene Chief and see the 


festival in his honor. 
going down the go 

After breakfast th 
boys who weave 
rection of a chie 


four inches 
strips are sewn toget 
draping it ar 
shoulder. The boys sat within 
their looms steady, an 
after another. Each 
The boys were W 

oys and Girls, winasa whic 
complicated.’ 

le closest to you. 

{Kumasi _ that he was giving 4 


not until | reache 
that | saw anyone wearing i 
chiefs, each walking in pr 
each wearing 
the most beau 


e airport and we drove through 
II along the road people waved at 
swered me, Everyone knows Joe's 
henever the car goes 


friends met me at th 


they wave W 


ople from all the other 
their freedom," Peggy added. “He 
d Paris with leaders from Senegal, Tuni- 
st, Sierra Leone.” 

' Joe said, changing the con- 
r him to watch the boys weaving 


"I've arranged fo 
The next day you can drive up 


Before you leave | think you would enjoy 


Id mine in Obuasi.” 


e next day | spent three hours with the 


the finest Kente cloth. They work under the di- 

£ who controls the designs. To make one cloth 
a man, the boys weave twenty-five separate strips, ©a¢ 

wide and twelve feet long. Then all the narrow 
her into one great cloth. It is worn by 
e end over the left 
k which held 
one thin silk thread 


orking on two pieces—one was called Ad- 
h means “I am at my wits’ end, and this design is so 
' The other meant, "Your enemies are the peo- 
" If a man wore this cloth everyone knew 


warning to someone. 

Because Kente cloth is only worn on special occasions, it was 
d the Berekum festival on the following day 

+. My first glimpse of six important 

ocession under & huge red canopy, ae 

a different and brilliant Kente cloth, was one of 


tiful sights | ever saw- 


Omanhene, who wore @ golden wreath on his head; 
each holding 4 golden staff. 


e Omanhene paraded in 
ht fell | was tired and 


| met the 
around him stood his courtiers, 
All day the drums beat loudly as th 
state throughout Berekum. When nig 

eager to return to Kumasi. 
ine in Obuasi. Each 


Two days late 

month this mine pr f pure gold worth over 4 
million dollars. Now | could see where the golden staffs and 
golden wreath came from, but to do this, 
vator 5,600 feet underground—more than 


the earth. The temperature was Over 100° 
mine shaft, and | was glad after two hours to come 


to the sunlight. 
When | leave Kumasi tomorrow | am going to Togo, which 
rite you from there. 


is the first country east of Ghana. I'll w 


A 
4 
it & 
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arly primary activities 


Talking about breakfast is meaningful only if it reinforces good breakfast 
habits on the part of your children. individual differences should be recog- 
nized. For some children, morning is the big time of their day. For others, 
it is prelude to big moments that come later. Likewise, some children 
want a big breakfast; others eat sparingly. But every child should have 
some nourishment before he comes to i oe and this should become a 
regular part of his life. Plan to have each child take home something to 
remind the parents of their responsibility in providing a good breakfast. 


Build a breakfast store 


Breakfast Club 
; Empty and unopened packages and containers can be 
Bae). brought to stock your store. Commercial plastic or pupil- Organize a breakfast club in your room. Cereal 
oe made papier-maché models of fruits and other items can companies often offer charts, pins, posters, and so 
a, also be offered for sale. For an arithmetic activity, ask on, to promote this sort of activity. (See coupon 
i the children to price the items, referring to prices in local section.) Be sure that discussion on breakfasts takes 
on stores. Then they can take turns “shopping.” The store- place in advance of the club organization so the 
bb keeper can suggest items within their budget and make children have ideas about activities for the club— 
aah: change with toy money. what constitutes a good breakfast, and so on. 
My 
ae is How heavy? How tall? Words to know 

tF What better time to start Compile a list of “break- On the bulletin board 


Kindergarte 


height and weight charts than fast words” and help chil- a o 
during a study of nutrition and dren add them to their vo- ti 
food? Display the charts so the cabularies. Older pupils can 4 ‘be ry 
children can refer to them. use the words for spelling. 6 Oe OS ae 
magazines and paste them on paper 
plates. Add place-mat backgrounds and 
plastic utensils for color. Change the ex- 
. F hibit often so each child has a chance to 
Breakfast is to sing about display an idea. 
———— 4 
A good break = fast Starts my day, 
When I'm late and forget to eats 
So I'm make ing a firm rule, 
4 4 i > 


Gives me en-er «gy to work and play, 
I'm so tired from head to feete 
Break = fast first be-fore going to school. 


Qe 
4 
= — 
; Peps me up and makes me strong, 
is I am cranke y too, they say, 
: If. you're wise, you'll do this too. Breakfast 
iZ day by day 
; Make a room calendar for September—Bet- 
— ter Breakfast Month. Perhaps each of the chil- 
— ==> dren could illustrate one day (one page) with 
x  —_ v — crayon or painted pictures. Suggest that they 
“van heeps me hap = py all morn e ing long. show a family eating breakfast, a favorite 
Re Peo = ple just keep out of my way. breakfast menu, shopping at the store, an at- 
: Eat = ing break « fast is smart to do. tractive table setting, and so on. 
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The Story — What Breakfast Did for Steve 


Steve Tobin is seven. He is in the sec- 
ond grade. This is about what happened 
the first week of school. 

On Monday morning, Steve was a 
little cranky. On Tuesday morning he 
was crankier still. By Wednesday morn- 
ing, Steve was so cranky that nobody 
wanted to have anything to do with him. 

When he got in line for the bus, Steve 
pushed Tina out of the way even though 
she had been there first. When he got on 
the bus, Mr. Finkle said good morning, 
but Steve didn’t answer. And when Jacky 
Thompson bumped into him by mistake 
Steve pushed Jacky down. 

When the second grade sang their 
“Happy Song,” Steve didn’t open his 
mouth. And when Miss Miller asked for 
volunteers to play leapfrog, Steve didn’t 
even put up his hand. You see, Stephen 
was cranky on the outside because he was 
tired on the inside. 

Steve liked arithmetic, but this Wed- 
nesday he didn’t even feel like holding his 
pencil. When Miss Miller asked him to 
read to the rest of the class, Steve leaned 
against his chair and even felt too tired 
to hold his book. 

Miss Miller sat down beside Stephen 
for a moment. “Is something the mat- 


Breaking 
a little fast 


Discuss the meaning of the 
word breakfast by pointing out 
the “little words”-—break and 
fast. Help the children realize the 
body needs food after being with- 
out it for ten or eleven hours. 


ter?” she asked. But Steve didn’t answer. 
He was too cranky or too tired—he didn’t 
know which, 

“What time did you go to bed last 
night?” Miss Miller asked next. 

“About nine o'clock,” Steve replied. 
Then he had a happy thought. “But I got 
lots of sleep. I didn’t get up until quarter 
of eight.” 

“Quarter of eight!” said Miss Miller in 
surprise. “Why, you have to get on the 
school bus at eight o’clock.” 


“T got dressed real fast,” said Stephen, ° 


“but I cleaned my teeth,” he added 
quickly, 

Miss Miller still did not look happy. 
“What did you have for breakfast, 
Steve?” she asked. 

“T didn’t have any breakfast.” 

“Did you have breakfast yesterday?” 
asked Miss Miller. 

“No.” 

“Did you have breakfast Monday 
morning?” Miss Miller asked. 

“No,” said Stephen. 

“Why not?” asked Miss Miller. “Why 
didn’t you eat breakfast, Steve?” 

“Well, you see,” Steve explained, “my 
mother went to help Aunt Stella who has 
a new baby girl, and my father goes to 


Real breakfast at school 


Plan a simple breakfast for your class with the children’s 
help. The menu might include orange juice (or any fruit 
or fruit juice), dry or cooked cereal with milk, rolls and 
butter, and milk to drink. If it is impractical to serve 
eggs or meat at your school breakfast, point out that 
these are often included in breakfast menus. 


Preparations 
Here are some ideas for activities in connection with the 


Dry cereal— 
an art medium 


Utilize the various shapes of 
dry cereal for an interesting art 
project. Help the children dis- 
cover how to make designs by 
gluing the cereal on construction 
paper. The more cereal shapes, 
the better! 


room breakfast: 
1. Letter and decorate menus. 
2. Design and make place mats from shiny shelf paper, 
strips of construction paper (woven), and so on. Carry through 
the design on paper cups and napkins, too. 
3. Several days before the breakfast, discuss good table 
manners. The children can pantomime situations such as pass- 
ing the sugar and cream properly, eating with the correct 
utensils, and so on. 
4. Write picture letters to parents about the breakfast. 


work at six o'clock. I’m still sleeping 
when he leaves and I don’t wake up in 
time.” 

Then Miss Miller helped Stephen 
make a plan. After supper he was to ask 
his father to set the alarm clock for quar- 
ter after seven. Also before he went to 
bed Steve was to set a place for himself 
at the table so he would not have to do 
it in the morning. 

The next morning at quarter after 
seven the alarm clock went “ting-ling- 
ling,” and Steve jumped out of bed. He 
washed quickly, got dressed, cleaned 
his teeth, combed his hair, and cleaned 
his fingernails. Then he went downstairs 
and filled his bowl with cereal, put 
milk in his glass, and slipped a slice of 
bread into the toaster. He had an apple 
to eat too. 

When Steve was ready to leave for 
school, he felt happy inside. He stood in 
line for the bus. He even picked up Tina’s 
book when she dropped it. When he got 
on the bus he said good morning to Mr. 
Finkle, and when he went into his room, 
he had a big smile for Miss Miller. 

“I had my breakfast,” he told his 
teacher, “and it tasted good. Now I’m all 
ready to go to work.” 


Make time charts 


Who should and who does get break- 
fast for your pupils? What time do they 
get up? How much time is allowed for eat- 
ing, dressing, bathing, and so on, each 
morning? Assist your pupils in making 
charts showing their morning schedules. 
Then discuss them in class. Are there any 
changes a pupil may want to make? 


What do 
others eat? 


You may be able to find in 
stories and films references to the 
foods eaten by children who live 
in climates different from yours. 
Pen pals, if asked, will tell what 
they eat for the first meal of the 
day. 
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Art Specialist, Union Township 
Elementary School 
Union, New Jersey 


aor FIRST-GRADER or eighth-grader can appreciate and enjoy the flexible 
ey range provided by wax block printing. A flat block of paraffin (just the 
8 ee way it comes from the package) provides a material soft enough for carv- 
ing, and hard enough for printing. The simple cutting skill that takes little 
pressure is easy enough for even the first-grader to make an impressive 
start. 

No special preparations are necessary. The block of paraffin can be cut 
with regular linoleum tools, a stencil knife, an orange stick, clay modeling 
tools, or a pencil that has had the point broken off. 

The principles are the same and the results similar to linoleum block 
printing; however, errors can be corrected by the teacher's applying a 
heated flat tool to the paraffin for just a second. The wax will flow, level- 
ing the area containing the mistake. There will be no disappointment be- 
cause of a ruined block. 

Using cutting “tools,” the design or picture can be incised over a pen- 
cil impression (which has been drawn on the block), or directly into the 
smooth wax surface. Deep cuts and wide cuts will show more of the paper 
when the block has been printed. Thinner, shallower cuts will result in show- 
ing more of the block color. It is not necessary to cut into the block deeper 
than 1/4”. Textures can easily be dotted, scraped, striped, or zigzagged 
on the surface. 

In printing the block, either water-based paint, oil paint, or textile 
paint can be used. Water-based paints require a bit of detergent in the 


ars 


THELMA R. NEWMAN 


with 


mixture so that the color does not run off the block. Textile or oil color 
needs no soap additive. 

The paint coloring can be applied to the paraffin block with either a 
brush or a brayer (roller). After application of color is made, the block 
can be pressed onto the paper (underneath which are thick layers of news- 
paper to assure an even impression). 

Another printing method is to place the paper over the inked block, and 
using the back of a spoon, evenly rub the entire block until every part has 
been pressed. One could not tell the difference between paraffin block 
printing and the use of a material such as linoleum. The fidelity is great. 

Another variation of paraffin block printing is using this type of block 
for textile printing. The method is the same as for making other prints. 


Fabric replaces paper. Textile paint is substituted for water-based color. 3 
After the paint has dried, press by ironing the fabric between newsprint i eee 
paper to fix the color and make it washable. J 


Younger children will enjoy paraffin printing because the time devoted 
to this activity can be adjusted to suit their interest and attention span. 
When they tire of it, they can just put away their pieces until next time. 
Practice will invite variations. 

Remember, too, there is no mess or waste. Just collect and melt the 
scraps. Pour the hot paraffin into a box lid that has been set inside a cake 
tin for safe handling. Let it stand until the cake is solid and peel off the 
cardboard box. 
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the WHOLE 


Curriculum 


ARLENE B. ROSE 


Principal, Helen Morgen 
Elementary School, Sparta, New Jersey 


REVINA LITTELL 


part 


HELEN MOCK 


Director of Cafeterias, Sparta 
Township Schools, Sparta, New Jersey 


School Nurse, Mohawk Elementary 


School, Sparta, New Jersey 


S AN elementary principal, a home econo- 
A mist, and a nurse, we have long endeav- 
ored to give our children some understanding 
of nutrition, and the benefits of good eating 
habits and a balanced diet. Like all teachers, 
we are proud of our efforts. However, at Sparta 
we have seen how much more children can 
learn about nutrition in such subjects as English, 
art, science, health, social studies, if everyone 
in the school combines efforts, both inside and 
outside the classroom. After two years of a 
continuing program in nutrition education, the 
result today is that more youngsters know more 
about good eating habits than ever before. All 
grades have participated, kindergarten through 
the eighth. 

Our continuing program in nutrition began 
in 1958-59 when Dr. Willard J. Jacobson and 
Dr. Mary Hill conferred with our faculties. Dr. 
Jacobson is head of the Nutrition Education 
Research Project at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, a project aided by a grant from 
The Nutrition Foundation. Dr. Hill is now a 
nutrition educator in the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Our teachers happily accepted 
this offer of professional advice. 

The first step in the program was a meeting 
of the teachers. The second step was making 
a survey of the children’s food habits. The 
older students wrote down what they ate every 
day for a period of two weeks. Each morning 
when their memories were still fresh, younger 
children were asked what they had had for 
breakfast. Weights, heights, ages, absences, ill- 
ness records, and other pertinent facts were 
recorded. This dietary survey showed what 
steps should be taken to remedy certain lacks. 
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It would also be used to determine progress 
later on. 

The results of the Sparta survey showed that 
only 26 percent of the elementary students en- 
joyed a nutritionally adequate breakfast; that 
another 41 percent were low in daily vitamin C 
intake; and 45 percent were low in milk and 
dairy-products consumption, although our area 
is to a considerable degree a dairy one. Such 
survey results, we are told, are representative 
of many American school systems. Good nutri- 
tion is not a matter directly related to income 
but results from correct nutritional information 
reaching the homes. 

It was recognized that the curriculum could 
not include another course of study as such. 


Eighth-graders set up a display to show the 
sixth-graders foods for a good breakfast. 


Rather, teachers would work within present 
patterns and schedules. As a result, the teach- 
ers incorporated nutrition elements into their 
regular teaching patterns, wherever it seemed 
logical and sensible to do so. Nutrition was 
taught with other subjects, in all grades. The 
emphasis was on facts, or information, not 
persuasion. 

In the first grade, the pupils visited a dairy 
and wrote simple sentences about nutrition, 
such as “We need fruit to keep us healthy.” 
Older children wrote longer statements: “Food 
helps us in many ways. It helps us grow 
straight, and builds strong bodies. We need 
fruit, milk, cereals, and other good things ev- 
ery day.” Second- and fourth-grade children 
visited stores and other sources of the com- 
munity food supply, later writing about their 
visits. They made posters in art classes and 
exhibited them. In sociai studies the students 
learned about (Continued on page 118) 


Kindergarteners learned how necessary to growing bodies are fruit and fruit juices. 
Then they painted pictures to emphasize these learnings. 


Breakfast 
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FEET 


Feet are handy, there’s no doubt. 

They help a person get about. 

A chicken, which kas only two, 

Stands on one to sleep. Can you? 

Bats hang upside down with theirs 

While they sleep. A duck’s foot wears 

A useful web between the toes 

To swim or dive with when it goes 

In water. Eagles carry food 

To the nest from field or wood 

With theirs. All quadrupeds have four, 

And would look queer with any more. 

A horse’s foot is called a hoof, 

And it is well to stay aloof 

From that. It can be used for kicking. 

Squirrels’ forefeet are used for picking 

Acorns and nuts. Cats’ feet are “paws,” 

And come equipped with pads and claws. 

For catching mice they’re simply grand. 

A camel's feet can walk on sand. 

Feet are useful things indeed; 

Each creature’s meets a special need. 
—ALFRED I. TOOKE 


THE WASP 


When the ripe pears droop heavily, 
The yellow wasp hums loud and 
long 
His hot and drowsy autumn song: 
A yellow flame he seems to be, 
When darting suddenly from high 
He lights where fallen peaches lie. 
Yellow and black—this tiny thing’s 
A tiger-soul on elfin wings. 
—WILLIAM SHARP 


Reprinted by permission of Dodd, Mead & 
Co., from Collected Poems, by William Sharp. 


THREE CHEERS FOR PETER 


When Peter eats a lollipop 

He doesn’t walk or run or hop. 

He sits upon the bottom stair 

Or in the kitchen on a chair. 

He doesn’t try to chew or bite 

Or swallow chunks; he just sits tight 
And sucks. And he is careful not 

To let it make a sticky spot 

On furniture. Three cheers for Peter! 


THE GREEN CAT 


The long green bus, 
Like a cat in the sun, 
Rests itself 

At the end of a run. 
While it waits, it purrs 
As nice as you please, 
And sometimes it gives 
A big cat sneeze. 


It has two eyes 
That can glow in the dark, 
And a nose that looks like 
A long paint mark, 
A bumper mouth 
And four gray feet. 
There it goes slithering 
Down the street! 

—NEVA SIMONS 


I AM! 


I’m a gardener 

In the summertime; 
A pupil 
When at school; 

A patient 

When the doctor calls; 
A swimmer 
At the pool. 


I’m a diner 
In a restaurant; 
A shopper 
At the store; 
And I’m a friend 
And neighbor to 
The folks who live 
Next door. 


I’m a player 
On the team; 

A grandchild, 

And a cousin. 
So, though I’m really 
Only ONE, 

I seem to be 

A dozen! 

—ILO ORLEANS 


He’s a good, safe candy eater! 


SPANISH CLASS 


We are learning to speak Spanish 
And it’s mucho, mucho fun! 

When we count, we start with uno, 
Instead of saying “one.” 


Our pennies are centavos. 
El sombrero is “the hat.” 

And Puff, the yellow kitten, 
Is el gato now, “the cat.” 


Buenes dias means “good morning,” 
And we say it with a grin. 

We are bouncing una bola, 
And I wonder who will win. 


We like to see las flores 
That are growing in the sun. 
Yes, we’re learning to speak Spanish, 
And it’s mucho, muche fun. 
—MARGARET HILLERT 


ANIMAL TALK 


“Mew-mew,” says the farmer’s cat. 
The farm dog says, “Bow-wow.” 

“Ee-ee-ee,” squeal the little pigs 
As they run to the mother sow. 


“Moo-moo,” says the good old cow. 
“Baa-baa,” says the timid sheep. 
“Maa-maa,” bawls the little calf. 
And the birds in the tree say, “Peep!’’ 


“S-s-s-s,” warns the big white goose. 
“Quack-quack,” says downy duck. 
The small red hen lays a nice fresh egg 
And proudly sings, “Cluck-cluck!” 

—ANNIE L. LESTER 


— ALICE HARTICH 


COME TO THE FAIR 


Hurry! Hurry! Mr. Murray; 
Zip your dress up, Mrs. 
Take a plane, Mary Jane; 
Ride a horse, Mr. Morse; 


Put your face on, Mrs. 


WONDERFUL WATER 


Oh, water is so wonderful 
In all its shapes and sizes! 
Dew, rain, snow, steam, and ice 
Make up its magical disguises. 


It’s found in oceans, lakes, and gulfs, 
Brooks, rivers, swamps, seas, fountains, 
And in the clouds that float above 
Vast plains and lofty mountains. 


We drink it, cook with it, wash clothes, 
Use it to scrub and scour; 

Without it there would be no plants, 
Trees, or a single flower. 


Then when we want to have real fun, 
Swim, ski, ice skate, go sailing, 

We know that water, in some form, 
Will serve us, never failing. 


It runs machines, helps transport goods, 
Fights fires. Through nights and days 
This great giant water helps 
The world in countless ways. 


~—FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 


Jessup; 


Mason; 


Mount your pony, Little Tony; 


Bring a cymbal, Mr. Kimball, 


And a drum! 
Only come, 
come, 


There’s a midget-man from Mars 
And he’s passing out cigars 


At the fair. 


And he’ll give you all a trip 
In a flying saucer ship— 


Any place 
Out in space 


Through the air 
(If you’re there). 
So—Hurry, hurry, everybody! 
If you’re wide awake or noddy; 
If you’re primly dressed or shoddy, 
Board the trains, take the planes, 


Diive your cars 


To the Fair in the Square 


If you want a thrilling 
In a flying saucer ship 
Up to Mars. 


—ROWENA BENNETT 


SUMMER 
The warm glow of sun 


Beckons the children to play 


Out on the hillside. 
FALL 
Gently trembling leaves 


COME! 


trees 
Form a raft of brown. 
WINTER 
They fall from the sky 
In winter-y seclusion— 
Crystalline snowflakes. 
SPRING 
The first thawing snow 
Makes up 
trickling 
Down the mountainside. 


SEASONAL HAIKUS 


Floating down from autumn 


streams that go 


—JOYCE TOMASELLO 


trip 


The haiku is a Japanese poem form 
consisting of three lines, the first hav- ee et 
ing five syllables, the second line, sev- ge Bt 


en, and the third line, five. Each year a2 
the Emperor of Japan presents a haiku EE 


are fun to write. Try some. 
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to his people as a royal gift. Haikus it 
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The Instructor SAFETY Charts 


Twenty striking Safety Charts in each of these two new 
portfolios - Safety | and Safety II - stress safety in 
everyday occurrences. Entertaining stick figures illus- 
trate the clear, concise slogans. Their simplicity ensures 
quick attention and easy understanding. Set | features 
safety at school, on the playground, in swimming, and 
from fire. Set Il features slogans that stress safety on 
the street, on the bus or street-car, and when hiking. 
Each set $1.50. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


MAK® 


i FOR KLEENEX TISSUE 
: BOXES. Colorful Christmas gifts 


—ideal for prizes, too. A delightful 
/ way to teach important sewing 
| principles to girls 12 and over. 
Candy Cane is one of 12 original designs, .. 
free from the makers of Kleenex tissues. 
Send for your master set of patterns today! 


KLEENEX is a tracemark of Kimberly-Clark Corporation 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Educational Department 1-91-S 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


Please send me a free master Grade 
set of 12 patterns to make slip- 


i 

Name 
| covers for Kleenex tissue boxes 

| 

‘ 


(please print) 


School 


and an order biank for extra 


individual patterns. Street 


Note: Patterns wil! be sent to teach- 


ers and authorized personnel only. ity Zone___ State 
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Bill finishes a letter basket for a gift. 


My lobby 


Doing Things with Post Cards 


Where do you get the post 
ecards for your collection? 

I buy them from my allowance 
when I go on trips, and I save 
the ones that restaurants and 
hotels give away. My father 
travels a lot and he sends cards 
to me—se do my friends when 
they take trips. I aiso have two 
pen pals, one in Canada and one 
in Germany, and we exchange 
cards. A classmate of mine 
moved to South America and he 
promised to send cards to me. 


Are all of your post cards the 
same size? 

Oh, no. Most of them are 512” 
x 7”, but I do have some larger 
ones. I also have several folders 
of cards. Some of the cards are 
black and white, but most of 
them are colored. I save the little 
cards in post card booklets, too. 


What different things doe you 
do with your cards? 

I sewed some of the cards to- 
gether with yarn to make a letter 
basket for my sister and a small 
wastebasket for my room. 

One day my teacher asked me 
to help her with a bulletin board 
for our class. We put a big map 
of the United States on the board 
and then we pinned some of my 
cards around it. We ran ribbons 


from each card to the spot on 
the map where it came from. 

I put the cards from other 
countries on a bulletin board that 
I have in my room at home. 


Have you made any puzzles 
or scrapbooks with your post 
cards? 

I have a scrapbook of cards 
that are only from my state. Then 
i mounted some of the large 
post cards on cardboard and cut 
them into jig-saw puzzles. I gave 
several to the children’s ward at 
the hospital, and my sister and 
I play with others on rainy days. 
I file the rest by state and coun- 
try in a metal file box. 


Have you any way to remem- 
ber when you get each card? 

When I'm on a trip, I write 
the date and notes about what | 
saw that day on the card. That 
makes a sort of diary. Of course, 
the ones that people send me 
have the postmark and a message 
on them already. 


Do you recommend this hobby 
for other children? 

Yes, I do. It’s easy to get 
started collecting post cards be- 
cause people are always sending 
them when they go on trips. It 
doesn’t cost much money either. 


NEXT MONTH — MAKING AN AQUARIUM 
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FOR EDUCATORS ONLY 


As an educator, you are eligible for the specially 
reduced Faculty Rates to TIME and LIFE. These prices 
are substantially below the regular cost of yearly 
subscriptions ($7 and $5.95) and much less than the single 
copy newsstand prices (25¢ and 20¢). 

To subscribe at these special Faculty Rates, just check 
the form below and drop it in the mail. Send no money now; 
we'll be glad to bill you later. 


Please enter my order for the following at your special Faculty Rates — and bill me later. 


. 
$5 instead of $7) Tyear 
$12 (instead of $14) MM 2 years . 
“The ordering of one magazine does not require the ordering of the other. 


Name 
(please print or type) 


Address 


City Zone State or Province 


Detach and mail 


School 


(Not valid without above Information) 


Printed in U.S.A. 5432 
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The news woa't let your subject dies with headlines 
constantly adding footnotes to your texthooks. Thousands of 
teachers have found the best way to help their students 

keep up with eurrent history is by using TIME in their 
classro oms, It sums up the world’s important news with 

and with care. 


Regardless of your field, you will find LIFE a teaching 
resource rich in variety and scope. At a time when the need 
to know is crucial, LIFE meets that need with timeliness and 
depth through outstanding photojournalism. And school 
work aside, you will find it rewarding entertainment. 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 
No Postage Necessary if Mailed in the United States 
Postage will be paid by 


TIME and LIFE 
Education Department 

540 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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ART 


What are some of the things 
we can teach about color in 
the elementary school? 


Color is one of the most important 
pheriomena in our lives. It gives 
meaning to most of what we experi- 
ence about us. In the classroom, color 
plays a vital part in learning—about 
nature, safety, health, geography, as 
well as art. It was once believed that 
if the teacher taught about the color 
wheel, it was sufficient. Science has 
considerably broadened our knowl- 
edge of color today. As scientists have 
studied light and its characteristics, 
new approaches to the teaching of 
color have developed. Our central 
purpose in the teaching of color is 
to help pupils become sensitive to 
color identities and to color differ- 
ences. Pupils in the primary grades 
learn that color has three properties 
—hue, value, and intensity. An aware- 
ness of these properties can best be 
achieved through experimentation and 
evaluation of the use of color in crea- 
tive art experiences and through the 
study of color in nature. When a 
child discovers that by mixing blue 
with yellow he can make green, the 
learning becomes more real. 

The lightness or darkness, or the 
brightness or duilness, of color is dis- 
covered through a varied and rich art 
program in which paints, colored pa- 
per, and crayon are frequently used. 

In the upper grades, pupils should 
have an opportunity to learn about 
how a color can be modified by its 
relation to the colors around it, or 
by the addition of one or perhaps two 
other colors. By using colored sheet 
gelatin or cellophane or tissue paper, 
pupils may learn the possibilities of 
transparent color. They may discover 
the subtle color combinations found 
in nature—for example, how the deli- 
cate low-key colors of a seashell 
heighten the traces of coral or pele 
blue-green found in it. 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


Should a school newspaper 
publish material just as pu- 
pils produce it or should the 
material be proofread and 
necessary correciions made? 


All material that is to be read by 
others should be proofread. Check- 
ing what has been written may be 
done in a number of ways. Pupils 
can be taught the rudiments of proof- 
reading their own copies of rough and 


finished drafts. In the first draft, ) 


emphasis should -be on getting ideas 
on paper. As ideas are recorded for 


the first time, the pupil’s attention is 
mainly on what he wants to say. Since 
he often cannot write nearly so fast 
as he thinks, he may scarcely look at 
a word as he writes it. 

In proofreading, look for (1) words 
left out, (2) misspelled words, (3) 
words repeated, (4) capitals or punc- 
tuation omitted or misplaced. In ad- 
dition, the title should be checked 
for capitals, punctuation, and correct 
wording. Pupils should note that there 
is no period at the end of a title. The 
rough draft should be reread to find 
out if additional ideas are necessary 
for exactness of information, if sen- 
tence beginnings are varied for inter- 
est, if certain sentences should be re- 
worded for clarity and correctness. 

Before papers are turned over to 
pupil editors as copy ready for print- 
ing, they should be read aloud by 
author and editor to check sentence 
structure. An _ editorial committee 
working with the teacher may need to 
do the final editing. Many different 
people may check a piece of writing 
before it is ready for publication. 
After all corrections are made, pupils 
may wish to prepare illustrative mate- 
rial to add interest and attractiveness 
to stories or reports. 


MATHEMATICS 


Do elementary school children 
need to learn the rule of like- 
ness? 


They need not learn a formal state- 
ment of the rule, but they certainly 
need the principle as it applies in 
varied situations. We say that con- 
crete numbers must “have the same 
name” if they are to be added or sub- 
tracted. This includes changing the 
names to make them alike, e.g. 4 
boys + 3 girls = 4 children + 3 
children = 7 children. The same rule 
requires that only numbers with the 
same place values may be added or 
subtracted; if they do not have the 
same place values (names), they must 
be changed. This is the basis of our 
processes of changing in addition 
(“carrying”) and subtraction (“bor- 
rowing”). The rule of likeness ap- 
plies te adding and subtracting de- 
nominate numbers; lengths expressed 
in inches, feet, and yards may be add- 
ed or subtracted after they have been 
changed to “like” designations (same 
names). The rule applies to addi- 
tion and subtraction of common frac- 
tions; the commen denominator is 
literally the same name. In addition 
and subtraction of decimal fractions 
and mixea numbers, the rules for 
“keeping the columns straight” de- 
rive from the more fundamental rule 
of likeness. 
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ESTHER J. SWENSON 


READING 


A boy in my fourth grade has 
an above average I.Q., but he 
is so lazy. I have tried giving 
him books that should moti- 
vate him, but nothing seems 
to help. What can I do? 


Why is he “lazy”? There are many 
possible reasons. He may be physi- 
cally below par, overfatigued, or have 
difficulty in seeing or hearing. He 
may be resisting parents’ and teach- 
ers’ pressure op him. The books he 
is asked to read may have no mean- 
ing, use, or purpose for him. He may 
be preoccupied with his own thoughts 
and fears or activities. Although he 
has the ability to read better, he may 
not have learned to read as well as 
the other children, and refuses to 
read rather than be embarrassed by 
his poor reading. There are many 
possible causes. Before we can help 
him we need to find out why he is 
reading so poorly. 

If you like the boy and ke likes 
you, individual conferences with him 
might give you his point of view and 
his suggestions as to how you might 
help him. A home visit or conference 
with the parents might reveal clues 
in his home background and relation- 
ships. 

Observation of the boy in class 
would not only give you farther clues 
as to causes, but it would also give 
you occasional glimpses of his inter- 
ests and activities. If these activities 
required some reading, they could be 
used to motivate interest in reading. 

What you do to help him stems di- 
rectly from your understanding of the 
causes of his underachievement in 
reading. It might be a change in at- 
titude on the part of the parents and 
teachers, a buddy who likes to read, 
special instruction, a change in his 
feeling about himself, or books that 
really appeal to him. 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


SERVICE 


BEATRICE KRONE 


ART 

IVAN E. JOHNSON 

Head, Department of Arts Education 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 


LANGUAGE ARTS 
GERTRUDE A. BOYD 


Associate Professor of Education 
Arizona State University, Tempe 


MATHEMATICS 
ESTHER J. SWENSON 


Professor of Elementary Edvcation 
University of Alabama 
University, Alabama 


MUSIC 
BEATRICE KRONE 


Teacher, Idyllwild School of Music 
Idyliwild, California 


READING 

RUTH STRANG 

Professor of Education 
University of Arizona, Tucson 


SCIENCE 

GLENN O. BLOUGH 

Professor of Education 

University of Maryland, College Park 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
RALPH C. PRESTON 


Professor of Education 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


These specialists will give you di- 
rect answers to specific questions 
without charge. (Requests of a gen- 
eral nature, such as setting up a 
curriculum and supplying material 
for a talk or a paper, are not a 
part of this service.) Address your 
letter to the proper counselor, in 
care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Edito- 
rial Department, Dansville, N.Y., and 
enclose a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. Next month, answers to 
questions on language arts, music, 
science, and social studies will ap- 
pear on this page. In the meantime, 
all the counselors will be glad to 
answer your questions. 
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effective 


MARIE MCMAHAN STELLA DICKERMAN 
Assistant Professor of Education Art Consultant 
Western Michigan University Public Schools 
Kalamazoo, Michigan Battle Creek, Michigan 


D. you want to make your bulletin board a real 
teacher's helper? This year we plan to present two 


y basic kinds of ideas to assist you in planning and 

creating appealing displays. 

a. WHAT to do with bulletin boards (samples of 

a ways to use them for specific teaching purposes), 
and 


HOW io set up the boards to effectively achieve 
these purposes (techniques involved in lettering, 
captions, balance, unifying devices, and interesting 
and unusual materials). 


Se much for the year ahead! Now let’s explore 


some of the possibilities for September. 
CHILDREN SHARE THEIR SUMMER EXPERIENCES 


A road or other map can be enlarged with an opaque projec- 
tor for this simple-to-make display. Ask your pupils to bring 
post cards depicting places they visited during the summer. 
Then help them arrange the cards attractively on the board. A 
piece of colored yarn can be used to connect each card to the 
spot on the map it illustrates. This board may help to create 
interest in your first social-studies unit, too! 


WELCOME 
CHILDREN 
BACK 
yi Let these appealing characters smile a wel- GET ACQUAINTED 
come to your new class. Utilize real objects such WITH PUPILS 


as books, pencils, crayons, and scissors for this 
bulletin-board display. Three-dimensional paper 
models will also be effective. The objects should 
he as large as possible. Decorate the items with 


AND TEACHER 


cut-paper faces (fastened to the objects with a Ask each child in your class to write a short autobiography. 

nongreasy plastic adhesive) and pipe-cleaner Fasten these on the bulletin board, along with self-portraits 
, arms and legs. Experiment with textured back- the children have drawn or made from cut paper. Or a silhouette 
: grounds such as corrugated cardboard and bur- ean be made by using a projector, tracing the child’s profile 
lap. Here also is an opportunity to use some on a piece of black paper and then cutting it out. Use only a 
rif bright colors to enliven your room those first few pictures and descriptions at one time on the board. Make 
< few days of the new school year. each one important! 
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E ACH fall as I face about thirty-six new first- 
graders beaming with eagerness, I am fully 
aware that their mental growth depends largely 
on active participation in the projects related 
to their own interests and needs. As I receive 
these children with their varying capacities and 
potentialities into my classroom, I know they 
will succeed as individuals if I give them many 
opportunities to contribute their ideas to the 
group. 

Our first-grade curriculum is planned around 
pupil needs. We know it is almost impossible 
for teachers to set up growth experiences in 
advance without forcing children to pursue 
goals that are not their own. One way for 
young children to gain social understandings 
and skills is to meet them in day-to-day situ- 
ations. That is why dramatic play is encour- 
aged at the primary level. Through it, each 
child gives expression to his imagination, and 
thus the activity becomes a source of learning 
as well as pleasure. 


Motivating Interest 


One first day of school, before any crayons 
were used, each child was asked to find an- 
other near whom he wanted to sit. To get ac- 
quainted we looked at the colors of the chil- 
dren’s dresses, shirts, eyes, and hair. Then I 
asked if they would like to make crayon pic- 
tures of their faces. One by one their pictures 
were finished, cut out, and pinned on the bul- 
letin board. As I glanced around at their work, 
I noticed one little girl studying them. Then she 
said, “They look like the children of the Old 
Woman in the Shoe.” 

“But there’s no Old Woman,” a boy said. 

Looking at me, Johnny asked, “Why don’t 
you be the Old Woman?” 

Soon after being “accepted,” I noticed that 
some child had placed “my picture” with the 
others. Now I felt like an old hen with her 
brood, but I appreciated their thoughts. 

“We need a shoe house,” Pat announced. 
“Can you make that?” he asked me hopefully. 


Procedure 


By the next afternoon our first project of 
the new fall term was under way. The children 


How My First- Graders Developed 


~. 


rearranged their “faces” on the bulletin board 
to make space for the shoe which I cut from 
a large sheet of brown paper. Several volun- 
teered to make doors and windows while others 
worked on the ladder and chimney. Each child 
made sone contribution and experienced some 
degree of success. 

Later in the week Johnny said, “I wish I 
could live in a shoe house.” When his class- 
mates expressed a similar desire, it was time 
for the teacher to let their dreams come true. 
They had given expression to their imagination 
and I could now help them make it a valuable 
source of learning. 


Activities 


Are first-graders capable of building a shoe 
house? Of course, with some help from teacher. 
In discussing materials used in making houses, 
it was revealed that all people do not need the 
same kind of house because the weather may 
be warmer or colder than we have. Jane told 
about her new home and the man who had 
helped her father build it. 

I read several stories to them about build- 
ing houses. One that they especially liked was 
Tree on the Road to Turntown by Glenn O. 
Blough (McGraw-Hill). It told of the little 
squirrel that dropped an acorn which grew in- 
to a big, big tree and was cut to make lumber 
for a new house. Later, the children painted a 
mural showing the incidents in the story. 

From pictures collected over a period of a 
week, the children learned about the material 
and equipment used by a house builder. They 
began to think of their shoe house in terms of 
jobs and who would do them. After making a 
choice, each child drew a picture of his work. 
It became part of a “movie” story. 

To dramatize “Who Will Help Me Build My 
House?” the children decided one should be the 
father who would go looking for help to build 
his house. The father chose the others in his 
family. Surplus classmates were workmen or 
neighbors. In the drama, father discovered that 
he needed help from many people. The neigh- 
bors showed they were happy ‘o have a new 
house on their street. Thus, the children 
learned the importance of their individual jobs 
in connection with the shoe house. 


Concept 


ZOLA BEAUCHAMP 


Teacher, First Grade, J. T. Jones Elementary School 
ladstone, Michigan 


Inasmuch as they planned to use it for a 
playhouse, we obtained large cardboard boxes 
from an appliance dealer. He delivered them 
in a big red truck. This service introduced the 
children to a community helper. 

After the boxes had been in a corner of the 
room for a few days, the children decided to 
use the taller one for the main part of the shoe, 
and the other was cut for the toe. Steps of con- 
struction, tools, and materials were listed on 
the chalkboard. 

The class divided into six groups, and each 
took turns doing the construction and auxiliary 
jobs. While some worked on the house, others 
were busy on the scrapbook. It included work 
plans, drawings, original stories, pictures of 
homes, and sample reading charts. As each 
finished “page” was pinned to the bulletin 
board, it provided reading material ia which 
they had a special interest. 

The house was nearing completion when we 
learned that the first-graders were expected to 
produce a Christmas program. During a plan- 
ning period, the class decided to do a play 
called “Christmas in the Old Woman’s Shoe.” 
They made trees with the left-over cardboard 
and trimmed them with colored popcorn balls 
to provide background scenery. 

The shoe house continued to serve us dur- 
ing the balance of the year. For example, by 
January my first-graders were already showing 
signs of “growing up.” Many were losing their 
baby teeth and had visited the dentist. They 
were interested in the “new teeth that were 
arriving daily.” To make the dentist’s office and 
waiting room, the shoe house was turned 
around. The interior was painted and suitably 
arranged. The combination of dental interest 
and their imaginations led to other valuable 
learning experiences connected with good 
health habits indoors and out. 


Conclusion 


First-graders enjoy the excitement of con- 
struction and dramatization which a housing 
project of this kind provides. It not only offers 
opportunities for self-expression, but it develops 
their ability to work harmoniously and effec- 
tively in a variety of self-designed or teacher- 
directed activities. 
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Hii On. mathematics demonstration and exhibit was a public report 


™ 


We Enriched our Curriculum 
and Prepared for 


Math 
Demonstration 


JAYNE B. RYCHECK 


Principal, Nott Terrace Elementary School 
Schenectady, New York 


THE INSTRUCTOR, September 1961 


of an all-school effort to modernize and enrich our K-6 mathe- 
matics program. As presented here, it might first appear that all 
the math experiences were considered in terms of the dramatic 
demonstration or exhibit they might make. Actually, the fair 
occurred because the children were so enthusiastic about the math 
program that they wanted to share their pleasure and knowledge 
with as many people as possible. 


Project Development 


Inspiration for the project originated with the author, who 
watched Dr. Howard Flierl’s TV Math IV, Station WAST, Channel 
W 10. This was an-In-Service State Regents Program. Later, I pre- 
sented the idea to the Nott Terrace faculty with these results: 

1. This project gave evidence to the Citizens’ Committee that our 
enrichment philosophy was actually at work. 

2. Our efforts illustrated the value of cooperative thinking, cur- 

riculum planning, and in-service training. 

. Staff resources were utilized to integrate subject areas. 

. We examined various types of teaching materials and made 
decisions regarding use or rejection. For example, after review- 
ing Scott, Foresman’s film, Today’s Need in Arithmetic, A 
Mathematical Approach, the faculty was so impressed with its 
presentation of ratios and equations that it recommended show- 
ing the film to parents. We experimented with all kinds of math 
materials for all grades from Ginn & Co., and had excellent 
results. John L. Winston’s manipulative devices were also used 
to good advantage in the lower grades. 

5. The city of Schenectady was surveyed for suitable field trips 
at several grade levels, and a variety of purposes connected with 
enriching or clarifying the math program. 

6. As the teaching plans developed, it was apparent that a better 
mathematics program would also involve language arts, social 
studies, science, and other curriculum areas. 

7. The faculty agreed that this new emphasis on mathematics 
should deepen understandings, encourage originality, widen in- 
terest, develop special talents, encourage leadership, stimulate 
curiosity, and improve thinking skills. 

Throughout the project gifted children were encouraged to use 
more mature methods of thinking to solve problems. They were 
also given many opportunities to investigate special topics related 
to old and new number systems, methods of computation, the his- 
tory and standardization of measures, and the use of decimals. 

Class work, as reported below, was equally interesting. Its 
effectiveness was closely related to pupil ability and potential. 


> w 


Kindergarten, Grades One and Two 


Kindergarten and first-grade numbers were related to clocks and 
calendars. During the demonstration fair entitled “Math through 
the Ages” they showed materials they handled to learn numbers, 
and exhibited charts and stories related to these experiences. 

2. First-grade numbers involved counting in relation to measuring 
by cups, spoons, and thermometer temperatures in connection 
with making cocoa, gelatin, and cookies. Visits to the super- 
market to purchase ingredients focused attention on scales, 
weights, coins, and their values. 

3. The first-graders learned that the ancient Greeks once thought 
of music as a branch of mathematics, and they used numbers 
for the lengths of strings to get the notes of the musical scale. 

4. Second-graders correlated study of the community with a trip to 

the post office. There they learned more about weights, scales, 

and money values. Through role playing and dramatics they 
discovered the borrowing method of subtraction by exchanging 
the number of pennies in a dime with each other. 


Grade Three 


1. Third-grade math correlated easily with science and social stud- 
ies. As part of a farm unit, the children made butter. Guided 
by the principal and the teacher, they observed the action of the 
egg beater and took one apart. They discovered that the small 
wheel made five revolutions and the large wheel one— a 5 to 1 
ratio. This led to taking clocks, watches, and mechanical toys 
apart to find the gear ratios. (Continued on page 66) 
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Facts and Activities for 
Sixth-Grade Science based on 


Animal Engineering’ 


THEODORE W. MUNCH 


Associate Professor of Science Education 
State University, Tempe, Arizona 


‘Bi authors, who had become intrigued by 
the similar accomplishments of human and ani- 
mal engineers, finally used them in a six-weeks 
science program. For example, man and the 
beaver build dams to control water. Man uses 
generators to produce electricity and some elec- 
tric eels produce it chemically. Man uses glass 
and paper in construction. Some animals pro- 
duce glasslike skeletons, and some wasps make 
paper homes by digesting wood pulp. Human 
engineers build skyscrapers and Australian 
termite homes are 20- to 30-feet high mounds. 


General Objectives 


The study was intended to help students: 

1. See relationships between engineering and 
the natural and physical sciences. 

2. Discover the manner in which man and oth- 
er animals have incorporated certain princi- 
ples of science into their daily living. 

3. Develop science facts and generalizations 
which will be useful in understanding and 
interpreting the world in which the students 
live. 


Introducing the Unit 


A number of ways are practical, but we— 

Arranged a bulletin board showing pictures of 
some engineering feats of animals and men 
to initiate questions and discussions. 

Invited a resource person from the university’s 
science department to demonstrate the Car- 
tesian diver. This led children to ask how 
submarines float and submerge, and how fish 
maintain a constant depth in water. 

Showed Spider Engineers, a color film from the 
Moody Institute of Science. 

Throughout the project, the authors worked 
with groups of students interested in the same 
science principles. All were urged to show as 
much originality as possible in detecting and 
solving problems, and sharing knowledge. 

Special encouragement was given those who 
wished to construct apparatus or use equipment 
borrowed from the training school or university. 


Topics, Information, and Activities 


More problems and activities have been in- 
cluded than some pupils could cover in six 
weeks, but the program could be expanded to 
a semester or a year. If some information or 
problems are too advanced for your pupils, 
skip or adapt them according to your needs. 


What work is done by engineers? 

They build and use machines which dig, lift, 
move, and manufacture materials and machinery. 
They construct buildings, dams, bridges, tunnels. 
1. Expand display of bulletin-board pictures 

showing accomplishments of animal engi- 

neers and their human counterparts. 

2. Let students whose relatives are engineers 
tell what these people do, or perhaps an 
engineer father could talk to the class. 
Bring in or build toys which represent ob- 
jects built by human engineers. 

List examples of similar construction by ani- 
mals. For instance, woodchuck tunnels. 


PrP 


What materials do human engineers use? 
Simple or complex forms of basic substances 
called elements. More than a hundred are known 
to exist in the universe. Glass is a compound of 
silicon, carbon, and oxygen. Man may use rocks, 
minerals, clay, and wood in their natural form 
or as they have been transformed into glass, pa- 
per, fibers, and other products. 
1. Read, write, or prepare oral reports on mak- 
ing glass, bricks, synthetic fibers, and paper. 
2. Make paper in class. 
3. Collect and display such minerals as pum- 
ice, fuller’s earth, asbestos, and mica. 


What materials do animal engineers use? 

The same basic elements as man, but sometimes 
in difjerent forms. Some single-cell animals pro- 
duce glasslike or limestone skeletons. Some ani- 
mals make homes of paper, mud, twigs, or spider 
silk. 

1. View slides of radiolaria or diatoms with 
a microscope to see their silicon or lime- 
stone exoskeletons. 

2. Study construction of empty hornets’ nest. 

3. Study design and construction of birds’ nests. 

4. Collect spider webs on paper. 


What tools do human engineers use? 
Simple or compound machines. Among the sim- 

ple machines are the pulley, wedge, screw, wheel, 

axle, inclined plane, and lever. 

1. Find examples of how simple machines are 
used in everyday life to make work easier. 
Experiment with several simple machines. 
Electricity is another tool which man uses. It 

can be made in several ways. Current electricity 

is the movement of tiny particles called electrons 
around an atom or nucleus. It can be produced by 

a generator, or chemically in a wet or dry cell. 

1. Draw an atom showing nucleu: and electrons. 

2. Produce electric current by moving a mag- 
net through a coil of wire. 

3. Make a wet cell and ring a bell with it. 


WILLIAM STANSELL 


Supervising Teacher, Sixth Grade, Campus Laboratory School 
State University, Tempe, Arizona 


4. Study the inside of a dry cell. Attach one 
to a small lamp to light it. 
To show how electrical energy can be 
changed to light energy, have a student hold 
one end of a disconnected fluorescent tube 
near a portable high-frequency coil. Have 
pupils join hands, with someone in the circle 
holding another fluorescent tube. Electricity 
moving through the children will light the 
second tube. 

Read how electric eels produce enough elec- 

tricity to give a severe shock, and about fire- 

flies that produce light chemically. 

Engineers use machines to multiply the force 

of water pressure because pressure can be trans- 

ferred through fluids. 

1. Fill glass bottle with water. Insert stopper. 
Place bottle in pan and tap stopper with 
hammer. Bottle will shatter. 

2. Make a hydraulic lift with two round plastic 
pill bottles of different diameters. Connect 
containers near bottom with plastic tubing. 
Make two plungers and fill bottles with oil. 
Operate plungers and observe action of oil. 
The experiment demonstrates the principle 
of hydraulic brakes. 

3. Show pictures of starfish with arms out- 
spread. Explain how they are extended or 
retracted by hydraulic pressure. 


What tools do animals have and use? 
Bird beaks are used for drills, wedges, probing, 

cracking, and dredges. Toes are webbed or sepa- 

rated, depending on bird's living habits. Legs are 

long or short as needed. Some animals have long 

claws or teeth for tearing, or sticky tongues for 

gathering food. 

1. Build a chart showing more tools animals 
use as they are revealed by research. 

2. Draw pictures to illustrate the scientific 
principles involved—such as drilling, lifting, 
and grasping. 


Why does man build tunnels and dams? 


They help him control his environment. By 
regulating the action of water by tunnels and 
dams, he can prevent erosion and flooding, de- 
velop electricity, and improve recreational facili- 
ties. Some dams are earth-filled. Power dams are 
made of reinforced concrete. All dams are thick- 
er at the base because water pressure increases as 
depth of water increases. Water falling over a dam 
can turn a turbine wheel attached to an electric 
generator which transforms mechanical energy 
into electric energy. 


1. Construct turbine wheel. Operate by pour- 
ing water over it. (Continued on page 69) 
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The Child Who Demands 
Excessive Attention 


ROBABLY one of the most trying prob- 

lems a teacher has to face is the young- 
ster in her class who wants an overwhelm- 
ing amount of individual attention. Here is 
her group—all of them needing help in a 
hundred different ways—and one child 
amongst them is always underfoot, or under 
her nose, or standing beside her; no matter 
what is going on, THAT child’s hand is wav- 
ing, and his or her loud voice is heard over 
all the others! What to do? 

Fortunately, the teaching profession has 
come a long way since the day when such 
behavior might have been construed as a 
conscious attempt by the child to usurp all 
of his teacher's time, or as an effort to be 
“ornery” and “devilish.” Today, professional 
teachers recognize that a child who makes 
such inordinate demands is trying very hard 
to tell us something that we don’t know 
about him. It is not a simple matter to un- 
derstand the significance of such behavior. It 
takes time, patience, and much astute wis- 
dom. It calls for deep reflective thinking and 
a solid background of scientific knowledge 
about people. 

A teacher needs to know a great deal be- 
fore she can understand “the child who de- 
mands excessive attention.” For instance, 
does the teacher know herself? Do other 
people view this child as one who demands 
unusual attention? Does this behavior occur 
in other school situations? Or is there some- 
thing in this teacher’s relationship with the 
child that brings it forth? If the fault lies in 
her, she will seek to correct it, of course. 
But if the child demands attention from all 
adults, how shall our harassed teacher pro- 
ceed? Obviously she needs to do something 
if she is going to teach anybody anything 
this year! 

For one thing, there are many times dur- 
ing the school day when the teacher can le- 
gitimately give the child her undivided at- 
tention. She does this with other children, 
on and off, as she listens to a story read, 
hears the tale of a new baby brother, ad- 
mires a new sweater. A teacher relates as an 
individual to individual children countless 
times; she is not always dealing with a 
group. (Do you think this kind of warm, in- 
formal exchange is possible just in the low- 
er grades? Warm, human relationships are 
possible from the preschool nursery right 
through graduate school.) 

Our little attention seeker will attempt 
to impinge on. private conversations. Here 
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the teacher must be strong. Distinctly, but 
kindly, she will make it clear that this is not 
her time for talking. She will remind her 
that she has other work to do. The child 
will try again and again to win the teacher’s 
attention. Again and again the teacher will 
be firm, but polite. Her patience will be 
sorely tried, but teachers know that bound- 
less patience is required in dealing with chil- 
dren. And if the teacher is tried beyond en- 
durance and becomes curt or short, it is all 
right for children to see that adults are not 
always infallible. It does not harm the se- 
cure teacher to appear human—real—just 
like other people. 

During the day, as the hand waves fran- 
tically and the voice shrills out, it must 
sometimes be ignored to give other children 
an opportunity to be heard. If the little at- 
tention seeker appears by your side, oc- 
casionally a soft word or two will satisfy 
her; at other times, you will have to send 
her back to her job. 

But can the teacher discover why this be- 
havior is being displayed? She may and she 
may not, but regardless of the cause, she 
realizes that she needs to be a supportive, 
reassuring person. Whenever possible, she 
expresses approval, though she never con- 
dones negative behavior. When she disap- 
proves of certain activities, she does not 
employ ridicule, sarcasm, or shame. 

A second thing the skillful teacher who 
has a demanding pupil does is to deliber- 
ately consider the needs, concerns, and anx- 
ieties of all her children. If she has thirty 
children, she has thirty unique human be- 
ings who see things differently and who 
learn differently. (Close your eyes and think 
for a minute about your own class. As you 
picture them, note the tremendous physical 
differences that are so obvious. Hidden 
from your view, the differences are even 
more striking. We need to think more about 
what lies below the surface.) 

A third possibility open to the concerned 
teacher is to help the demanding child un- 
derstand and know herself better. A teach- 
er is not a trained therapist, and no one ex- 
pects her to be one. But she spends her 
professional life dealing with children. Her 
job is to help them become better human 
beings. Of course she teaches spelling and 
reading and science! But to what avail if 
Emma makes such a pest of herself by de- 
manding ceaseless attention that the rest of 
the children are annoyed and impatient? 
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Our concerned teacher will try to help all 
her troubled children with their problems. 
She will talk about feelings and emotions at 
appropriate times; she may use the tech- 
nique of role-playing to help the children 
see the other fellow’s point of view; she will 
utilize experiences that encourage children 
to express feelings. In a friendly classroom, 
children respond to these attempts at under- 
standing human behavior. 

A fourth thing our professional teacher 
does is try to learn all she can about her 
problem pupil. She will talk with other 
teachers who know the child. Surely she 
will discuss the situation with the parents. 
Perhaps a visit to the home will give her 
some clues that she needs. As she observes 
the child in the lunchroom, in the audito- 
rium, on the playground, going home from 
school, she may learn a great deal that will 
help her plan for the child. 

A teacher, anxious to do a good job, 
might well ask at this point: “How can I 
possibly do all that seems necessary to help 
my youngsters and still teach?” Fortunately, 
not all of her children need careful study 
and abundant assistance. Most of them do 
not present grave problems. Those who do 
will demand more of her time. So, with the 
child who demands excessive attention, as 
with all children who display negative be- 
havior, the teacher’s function is to attempt 
to discover why, and, if possible, to remove 
the pressing need. 

The world is in desperate want of ma- 
ture people who can function adequately. 
The teacher who helps a child move in this 
direction is performing a crucial service to 
a human being and the society in which 
he lives. ROSE PRIMACK 
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In Miss Haines's room, Mildred absolutely refused to 
work on the same committee with Flora. In Mr. Weston's 
room, William and his friends excluded a group of boys 
from their games. In Mrs. Pearson's room, some children 
had become so angry that they marked up the walls. 

This kind of thing was going on in all the classrooms 
in the Montedale Regional School. The new school had 
just opened, and children from all sections of the town- 
ship now came to one school. There had been bitter ar- 
guments over the school. People in each section of the 
township had wanted the school built in their section. 
Some people had wanted two schools, one in Mountain- 
side and one in Swamp Valley. After the decision was 
made to build one regional school, the community quiet- 
ed down, but now that the children were finally in the 
school, troubles were starting among them. 

The election of representatives to the student council 
seemed to trigger the trouble. All the class representa- 


The New School -a story for your class to discuss 


tives were from Mountainside and the other children be- 
gan to complain that they didn't have a fair chance. 
One day at a meeting of the council, Claudia said, 
"We are going to have to do something about those 
awful people in our school." Mildred added, "That Flora’ 
is so dumb, she can't do any of the work." Several oth- 
ers, agreeing, asked, ‘Why did those Swamp Valley kids 
have to come to our school anyway and spoil it all?" 
Jim responded quietly, "They have as much right to 
be here as anyone else.” 
The discussion proceeded and finally it was agreed 
that the problem should be discussed by each class. 
When the council met again, the president said, 
"We'll report in turn on the ideas to improve our rela- 
tionships in school. Bonnie, what did your class say?" 


1. What do you think are the real problems in this school? 
2. If you were in this school, what solutions would you ask 
your representative to take to the student council? 


In these days of high mobility, growing 
communities, and larger schools, children with 
a wide variety of backgrounds are in closer 
personal contact than ever before. This can 
be a highly promising indication for the fu- 
ture of our democratic society. With a genu- 
ine understanding of the needs and capabili- 
ties of all kinds of people, children will be in 
a better position to make wise decisions in 
matters affecting the welfare of all. There is 
much potential good in this situation. In 
solving the problems, we should make this 
latent good paramount. We must avoid ex- 


Ideas to guide your discussion 


pedient solutions that further divide the chil- 
dren and intensify the problems in the future. 

As the children talk, we should listen to 
their perceptions of the real problems, so 
that we can understand which perceptions 
need to be changed and which reinforced. 
From our point of view, this is essentially a 
problem of the adults of the community, but 
the children reflect this problem in school. 
They can do little about this, and it is not 
their real problem. The children's problems 
have to do with how they can relate them- 
selves to each other in school in a human, ethi- 


cal way. Are they willing to allow others those 
rights and responsibilities which they wish for 
themselves? 

The solutions should reflect these human 
and democratic values. If Mildred is impatient 
with Flora, who doesn't know as much as she, 
could Mildred have individual or small group 
projects which stretch her capacities? Could 
she and others like her have time to help 
Flora with what she needs to learn? In Mrs. 
Pearson's room, what activities would help the 
children feel that this is their school, too, so 
they won't want to mark up the walls? 


— Tell Me, Dr. Gordon 


. Gordon will discuss a 
personal problem in teaching 
each month. She welcomes 
your suggestions for topics 
to be considered, but regrets 
that no problems can be dis- 
cussed by mail. 


DESPITE my principal’s efforts to put 
me at ease, I seem to “freeze up” when 
he enters the classroom and have never 
taught what I consider to be a good 
lesson in his presence. I am not yet 
under tenure. 

To be anxious in a situation in which one feels 


his performance is being evaluated is human. The 
mechanism that makes us feel anxious is the same 


mechanism that enables us to have the drive to 
improve. Some tension is necessary for develop- 
ment of the personality. Too much, of course, im- 
mobilizes. 

The degree of tension depends upon the individ- 
ual’s perception of a situation. A teacher who 
knows and has accepted the idea that he will make 
mistakes, but that he can learn from these as well 
as from his successes, will have some anxiety, for 
he wants to succeed, but he does not unduly worry 
about small failures. He can entertain the idea 
that his strengths will also be noted. He can enjoy 
his own growth. 

On the other hand, a teacher who in the process 
of growing up has been punished for every failure 
has a great deal of anxiety. Since he knows that 
mistakes are impossible to avoid, he becomes so 
anxious that he cannot act. 

This illustrates the effect of the individual's 
view of the situation on the way he behaves when 
it occurs. You will need to figure out just what 
your perception of the situation is. Is your anxiety 
well founded, or is it actually the result of faulty 
perception? 


Here are ways of viewing the situation that may 
alleviate some of the anxiety. 

1. You are not expected to know everything. 
There are many specialized disciplines continu- 
ally contributing knowledge both to the subject- 
matter areas and to how children learn. Even 
veteran teachers must continue to learn. Learn 
to ask the questions in your mind. You may be 
surprised at how often the answer you get will 
be, “I don’t know.” 

2. You are not expected to be able to do every- 
thing. Helping children learn often involves the 
cooperation of a number of people. Invite this. Ip 
the case of your principal, remember that he has 
a stake in helping you with the development of 
the children since he is ultimately responsible 
for each child. You and he can be mutually help- 
ful. Ask him to observe certain children. Give 
him some particular information about these chil- 
dren to look over while he has the children be- 
fore him and he can study their reactions to what 
is going on. In the conference afterward, discuss 
what these children need and how you can help 
them learn. 
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By Way of Introduction 


undertake. These articles, planned to pro- 


This is the first of a series of articles 


Through discussion, children can better clarify learnings. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


There is much to be learned in science. 
Where to start, what to teach, and how to 
teach it face every elementary teacher. In 
order to make these decisions, it is well that 
we keep our objectives for elementary science 
in mind. In other words, just what are we try- 
ing to do with children? Simply put, there 
are four basic objectives in an elementary sci- 
ence program: 

Developing functional information. 

Developing instrumental skills. 

Understanding the scientific method. 

Developing scientific attitudes. 


Developing Functional Information 


The elementary teacher is faced with the 
problem of selecting appropriate subject mat- 
ter. The criteria used in the selection of sub- 
ject matter should be based on what is im- 
portant and beneficial for the individual and 
the community of which he is a part. The fol- 
lowing categories have been suggested as a 
basis for organizing a year’s program: 

1. Air, Weather, and Aviation 
2. The Earth, The Geological Calendar, and 

Beyond the Earth 
3. The Nature of Matter, the Production and 

Use of Energy, and Living Things 

These broad categories could serve as ref- 
erence points to give the program an element 
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being prepared for your use this year in 
the teaching of elementary science. There 
is a triple intent—td provide teachers 
with a framework in which to work, to 
give some basic science information, and 
to suggest experiences which children may 


ence instruction for children. 


of continuity and coherence. They also lend 
themselves to development from simple to 
more complex concepts. The first learning 
concepts are taught in the primary grades. The 
intermediate grades can continue to build up- 
on these same categories in a sequential de- 
velopment. 


Developing Instrumental Skills 


Effective use of discussion, reading, obser- 
vation, experimentation, use of imagination, 
and hypothesis-making are among the many 
skills necessary in science learning. The teach- 
er makes wise use of each of these skills in 
many of the problems encountered in a pro- 
gram of instruction in science. 


Understanding the Scientific Method 


Children acquire the scientific method or 
habit of mind by living it. The scientific meth- 
od is a method of problem-solving. Many op- 
portunities arise in the daily living of children 
which involve probiem-solving. As teachers 
observe and listen to the conversations of chil- 
dren many clues to their problems will be ex- 
pressed. Children’s questions such as “What 
can we use to _...._..._...?” “How can we 
prove that _......?” and “What did I do 
wrong when _._.__.__?” are characteristic of 


problem-solving possibilities. 

When children recognize a problem, propose 
a hypothesis or guess, perform experiments, 
gather information, study the information, and 


This boy is doing an experiment by the scientific method. 


vide “leads” and stimulation, can be used 
in conjunction with textbooks, teachers’ 
guides, and professional books on science 
education. They will easily fit into a 
school's planned flexible program of sci- 


Labeling information helps develop scientific attitudes. 


formulate a working rule or tentative conclu- 
sion, they have embarked on the use of the 
scientific method. 


Developing Scientific Attitudes 


There are many opportunities in the ele- 
mentary classroom for developing scientific at- 
titudes. After all, such is the prime purpose 
and the end of our science instruction. We 
must provide girls and boys with experiences 
which help them recognize cause and effect 
relationships, heed various points of view, 
search for reasons, and consider evidence. 
These are the principle elements of the sci- 
entific attitude. The teaching of science in the 
elementary school has as its specific objective 
the development of these elements in children. 

Teachers can offer a great deal of encour- 
agement in this direction by asking children 
such questions as “How do you k:.ow that, 
Bill?” “Where did you find that?” “What 
makes you so sure?” “How could you show 
that?” Each question of this nature identifies 
an element of the scientific attitude. 
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Experimenting 


PRIMARY LEVEL 


Air is an important element of weather and 
a necessary part of the study of aviation. To 
better understand weather and the principles 
of flight, children must know something about 
the properties of air and how it behaves. 

The study of air is a good content area to 
begin the year’s program of elementary sci- 
ence. The materials for experimentation are 
simple and easily accessible. A balloon, some 
glass tumblers, paper sacks, plastic bottles, 
and baby bottles are typical of the things 
needed. Make plans for a series of simple ex- 
periments and activities related to the study 
of air. 

Playing with water and air is a form of ex- 
perimentation for the young child. The study 
of air and water can be done together at this 
level. Finding out that air is real, that mov- 
ing air is wind, and that some things float are 
simple concepts to be developed. Through 
simple experimentation and thoughtful ques- 
tions, primary children can be helped to un- 
derstand the basic concepts related to a 
knowledge of the properties of air and water. 


INTERMEDIATE LEVEL 


Science concept: Air is real. 
The experiment at the left is how one teach- 


with Air 


Many air and water tests can be done with a sponge. 


Science concept: Air is real. Hi 

Try this: Secure an empty aquarium or sim-* 
ilar glass container, and fill with water. Use an 
empty plastic detergent bottle to demonstrate 
the tangibility of air. Squeeze the air out of the 
container so a child can “feel” it. Ask “What 
do you feel?” Then direct the attention of the 
children to make a careful observation by say- 
ing, “Watch.” Push the bottle under water. 
“What do you see happening?” Encourage the 
children to tell only what they see. The teacher 
may write on the chalkboard “What did we 
see?” Through discussions and questions the 


These boys are testing floating and nonfloating materia!s. 


pupils will identify the bubbles as air. Play 
further with the plastic bottle. Collect several 
and let each child experiment with them. 

Other experiments: Make plans for other 
experiments to show that air is real, that it 
occupies space. Use paper sacks, plastic bags, 
and balloons. Plan a table for experiments. 
Label it, “How can you show that air is real?” 
Let the children create new and bizarre ways 
of showing that air is real. 

Plan a bulletin board: The caption could 
be “Air Is Real.” Have several children bring a 
small plastic bag full of air. Staple these to 
the bulletin board. Add other ideas—kites are 
kept up by moving air; air blows children’s 
hair; and so on. Thus it has been possible for 
each child to feel or see the realness of air. 


er found out how much her ten- and eleven- 
year-olds knew about the property of air. 
What is happening? The teacher encouraged 
her group to offer explanations. She repeated 
the demonstration several times. Each time she 
helped the children separate their statements 
as to what they had actually observed from 
their attempts at explanation. 

Science concept: Air presses. 

Try this: Squeeze the air out of an empty 
detergent bottle into a container filled with 
water. Be sure to hold the neck of the bottle 
under water. Ask, “Why do the sides of th 
detergent bottle collapse?” Now release pres- 
sure on the bottle, hold it up out of the water, 
and squeeze. Then ask, “How did the water 


get into the detergent bottle?” (See drawings 
above.) 

Children need experiences in pulling ideas 
together in solving problems. The explanation 
for this experiment leads the child into an un- 
derstanding that air is real and that air presses. 
Such an experiment places the child in a posi- 


tion where he must (Continued on page 67) 
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Do your pupils know the directions, 
their addresses and phone numbers, 
and similar information? 


Cubby Bear 


GINA BELL-ZANO 


Gets Lost 


= BEAR was really a very clever 
bear. He knew how to fish and run 
errands and be polite. But there was one 
thing he didn’t know how to do! He 
could never find his way home. 

He got lost when he went to the creek 
to fish. He got lost when he went honey 
hunting. He got lost when he went visit- 
ing. In fact, Cubby Bear got lost so many 
times, his mother finally said to him, 
“Cubby, I'm afraid to let you go any- 
where alone. You always get lost on the 
way. Why?” 

“If I knew why I got lost, I wouldn't 
get lost,” said Cubby. 

Mrs. Bear thought for a minute. Then 
she said, “I guess you're right. But 
Cubby, from now on, your father or I 
will have to go with you whenever you 
want to go visiting or honey hunting or 
fishing.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Cubby sadly. “I’m 
really big enough to go places alone.” 

“You may be big enough to go places 
alone but you're certainly not big enough 
to come back alone. For instance, who 
brought you home last week when you 
went fishing at the creek?” 

Cubby Bear sighed. “Well, I really 
came home alone,” he said. “Sonny Fox 
was out walking, so he just came along 
for company.” 

“Who brought you home when you 
went to Aunt Edith’s?” asked Mrs. Bear. 

“Well—Aunt Edith came home with 
me, but she was going to visit you any- 
way,” answered Cubby. 

“I was going to let you take her some 
honey cakes today, but if she has to walk 
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all the way back with you, I really don’t 
think she will want them,” said Mrs. 
Bear. 

“Oh, Mother! Please give me another 
chance!” begged Cubby. “I won't get 
lost, I promise. I'll come right home all 
by myself. Oh, please give me another 
chance.” 

“Well—” said Mrs. Bear slowly, “all 
right. I'll give you one more chance. 
But—” (Continued on page 90) 
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Rosh Hashanah customs and 
the Hebrew calendar are con- 
sidered in this story 


W uzn Dotty and Dave got off the 
school bus, their mother was waiting for 
them at the end of the lane. 

“Hurry and change to your play 
clothes,” she said. “We have a present to 
fix and deliver before supper.” 

“Is it somebody’s birthday?” asked 
Dotty. 

“No,” said Mother with a smile. 

“Well, it isn’t for Christmas or the 
Fourth of July,” said Dave, puzzled. 

“No,” replied Mother. “But it is for 
a holiday.” 

Dotty frowned. “Tomorrow isn’t a 
holiday that we know about,” she called 
as she and Dave ran into the house. 

“T have an idea,” said Dave, pulling 
off his sweater. “I heard Abe Cohen tell 
Miss Langer that he wouldn’t be at 
school tomorrow. I bet the present is for 
the Cohens.” 

After the twins changed their clothes, 
they hurried to the kitchen. Their 
mother was straining some honey from a 
fresh honeycomb. 

“Is that our present?” asked Dave. 

“It’s part of it,” replied her mother. 

“Ts it for the Cohens?” asked Dotty. 

“That’s right. You see the Cohens are 
Jewish people, and they have a different 
calendar from ours,” explained Mother. 
“Tomorrow is their New Year’s Day.” 

“So that’s the holiday!” exclaimed 
Dave. “What is it called?” 

“It has a long name,” Mother an- 
swered. “T’ll spell it and you write it on 
the blackboard.” 

Dave carefully printed the letters— 
ROSH HASHANAH. 

“How do you say it?” asked Dotty. 

“R OSH sounds how it looks,” said 
her mother, “except that you pretend 
there is an H before the S H, making the 
O long. Rosh is the word for ‘new’ in the 
Jewish language.” 

Mother divided HAS HAN AH in- 
to three syllables. “The accent is on the 
middle syllable,” she said. “All three 
rhyme, just as if it were Hah-sha’nah.” 


The children said it over and over 
until they pronounced it just right. 

“But why are we giving them honey?” 
said Dotty, “Isn’t that a queer present?” 

“And what’s the rest of it?” added 
Dave. 

“The Jewish people have a beautiful 
custom,” replied Mother. “Each year at 
Rosh Hashanah, the family sits around 
a table. The mother brings a polished 
apple and a pitcher of honey. The father 
pours the sweet honey over the apple, 
and prays that the family will have a 
sweet, loving year. Then each member 
of the family turns to the person next to 
him and wishes him a Happy New Year.” 

“Why, we can give them a red apple 


for the Cohens 


CHRISTINE FRANCIS 


“Yes,” said his mother. “Now, you and 
Dotty hunt for the apple while I finish 
straining the honey. Then we will take 
them to the Cohens for a New Year’s 
present.” 

Dave and Dotty found four shiny 
apples on a tree. Dave got the ladder and 
picked them. Then they took them into 
the kitchen to be polished. They put 
them side by side on the table so they 
could pick the prettiest one. 

Mother had put the warm honey in a 
shiny glass jar and had lined a box with 
tissue paper. The children put the apple 
and honey in the box with a Rosh 
Hashanah card. 

On the way to the Cohens, Mother 


from our orchard!” said Dave. 


Bumpy and his acquaintances make 
ideal characters for creative 
dramatic play 


told the children 


(Continued on page 94) 


Bumptious Bumpy 


ROSE CARY O'BRIEN 


Bay BUMPY Was so-0-0-o0 bumptious! 
“I am strong,” he said, as he bumped 
his little goat head against the ground— 
so hard that he turned a somersault! 

“T am handsome,” he said, as he 
bounced over to Blue Pond to admire 
himself in the clear water. “Look at my 
smooth white coat!’ Just then his fa- 
ther came and stood beside him. 

“Oh, Daddy!” cried Bumpy. “When 
will my horns grow out so I can butt 
things around?” 

“Horns are old-fashioned—” 

“But—but—but, Daddy—” Baby Bumpy 
was interrupting. 

“It was a fine thing to have horns 
when we lived in the mountains,” Daddy 
went on, “but now we live on farms. We 
do not need horns.” 

“But—but—but—” Baby Bumpy was 
interrupting again. 

“And butting is not polite,” continued 
Daddy. “Oh, if you could only grow up 
to be a kind and gentle goat! You might 


even be chosen to go to the county fair.” 


But still Baby Bumpy wanted to bump. 
He was so-0-0-o0 bumptious! 

“T am stronger than you,” he said, as 
he bumped his head into seven orange 
pumpkins, The seven pumpkins split in- 
to many pieces. 

“Oh, dear!” said Bumpy. “I am sorry.” 
But he went right on bumping things. 

“TI am smarter than you,” he said, as 
he bumped his head into seven fat white 
fence posts. 

“Oh, my!” he said as he looked at 
them. “I do believe I scratched you.” But 
off he went with never a glance behind. 

“T am smoother than you,” he said, as 
he bounced over to the edge of Blue Pond 
to admire himself. But a piece of the 
bank near the edge of Biue Pond fell 
away, and Baby Bumpy went PLOP! 
right into the water, headfirst. When 
he came up, he had to lie in the sunshine 
to dry out his white coat. 

But still Baby Bumpy wanted to bump. 
He was so-0-0-o bumptious—especially 
for such a little goat. (Continued on page 124) 
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An insight into the events that 
led to the first Labor Day 
parade, in September, 1882 


JOHN GUILDERMAN 


Five Stars Row 


i RICK O'BRIEN and Benjamin Gould were 
coming home from school—Pat from St. 
Monica’s and Ben from Quaker Meeting. Pat 
was whistling, and skipping down Fourth Street 
with his books swinging from a strap. Ben was 
walking more sedately on Greene Street, his 
books in a black cloth bag. At the corner the 
two boys collided, and whose fault it was 
it would be hard to say! 

“You sissy Quaker, watch where you're go- 
ing!” yelled Pat. 

“Thee is an Irish Mick who should not call 
names,” Ben answered angrily. 

“I shouldn't, shouldn't I?” replied Pat, 
punching his opponent in the stomach. 

Soon the two were fighting furiously. The 
St. Monica’s boys cheered their comrade on to 
success. The Quaker Meeting boys were more 
quiet, but Ben knew he had strong support. 

The fight seemed to wear itself out, for 
neither boy would give in. Gradually the on- 
lookers straggled away, leaving the two boys 
to ruefully survey the damage. 

“What they say about the fighting Irish is 
true,” groaned Ben as he smoothed his torn 
shirt. 

“Fighting Irish, nothing!” spat Pat in disgust. 
“When I go home with this black eye, my 
father will ask if | beat you. If I say no, he 
may lick me with his strap.” 

The sun had gone down and the lamplighter 
could be seen coming down Greene Street. Ben 
jumped up, his anger gone. “Thee had best 
hurry home.” 

Pat grinned. “Why should [? With nine other 
kids, my mother doesn’t know when we arrive.” 

Ben felt a bit wistful. “Thee lives so differ- 
ently from us.” 

Pat grinned. “My father says the Quakers 
keep Philadelphia pious, but the Irish make it 
happy. Anyway, we might as well be friends. 
I never knew a Quaker before.” 

After that, even though they lived ten blocks 
apart and went to different schools, and even 
though in 1880 in old Philadelphia the Quakers 
had very little to do with the Irish and the 
Irish had even less to do with the Quakers, the 
two boys often met after school. During the 
summer they would walk down to the Chestnut 
Street wharf to see if a new ship was in. Some- 
times they would go over on Market Street to 
watch a new store being built. Once they went 
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all the way to Broad Street to inspect the new 
City Hall. 

Ben could never visualize Pat’s house with 
the nine brothers and sisters, but he imagined 
them being loud and gay, never thinking to 
lower their voices when talking to each other. 
Patrick could never quite picture the quiet life 
Ben lived with his father and mother and older 
brother Henry. Ben would try to explain, but 
Pat would laugh and call the Quakers stiff- 
necked. 

One afternoon Pat was very excited. “I have 
news you won't believe.” 

“Thee knows I will if thee tells me,” de- 
clared Ben firmly. 

“I bet you won't,” Pgt teased, dancing 
around his friend. 

“I promise,” replied Ben. 

“Well,” said Pat triumphantly, “last night 
my mother wanted milk for the baby. She told 
me to get the kettle and run to the dairy. It 
was almost dark, and the lamplighter hadn’t 
come down our street yet. I really didn’t want 
to go, so I ran as fast as I could. Just as I 
turned the corner at Arch Street, whom do you 
think I saw?” 

“I am sure I cannot think,” replied Ben 
precisely. 

“Well, it was your father and my father— 
standing on the corner talking to each other!” 
Pat finished triumphantly. 

“Thee must be wrong,” said Ben slowly. 

Pat was smug. “I told you you wouldn't 
believe me.” 

“Did thee speak to them?” asked Ben. 

Pat looked scornfully at his friend. “Of 
course not! My father would have cuffed me 
behind the ears and told me to go mind my 
own business.” 

“But thee is sure it was they?” asked Ben, 
still not believing. 

“Of course!” Pat replied. “I know my own 
father, and I saw your father once when I 
walked to your corner with you,” Pat replied. 

“Maybe they know about us,” said Ben. 

“Maybe, but that isn’t what they were talk- 
ing about,” Pat said airily. “My father’ likes 
his easy chair and pipe too much to go walk- 
ing the streets at night to talk to some other 
man about his boy.” 

“I think thee must be wrong, but let us go 
ask my brother Henry,” said Ben. “If my 


father had business with thy father, he would 
know it.” 

Now it was Pat’s turn to doubt. “I’m not 
sure I want to go to your house. My father 
might not like it. And besides, maybe your 
mother wouldn’t let an Irish Mick come in the 
door.” 

“That is nonsense,” said Ben. “Besides, no 
one is home but Henry.” 

The rooms of the Gould home were peaceful 
and orderly and a lamp was lit. Pat was 
shocked as they climbed the steps. This wasn’t 
home—not to his mind, at least. They paused 
in front of a closed bedroom door. Nobody 
ever shut doors where he lived. 

Henry Gould was a student at the University 
of Pennsylvania. He hoped to be a lawyer and 
was already pledged to Judge Carter’s office 
as a clerk. Henry spent long hours in his room 
poring over his books by gaslight. It was a firm 
rule in the Gould home that he must not be 
disturbed. 

However, Ben rapped on the door. He had 
to settle the matter, for he was sure his father 
had no dealing with the Irish. 

“So this is Patrick O’Brien,” said Henry 
with a smile, laying down his book. “Thee is a 
fine red-headed young boy who looks like thy 
father.” 

“Thee knows how Pat’s father looks?” asked 
Ben in surprise. “He is an Irish Mick from 
Callowhill Street.” 

“Hush, thee doesn’t say such words,” re- 
proved his brother. 

“It doesn’t matter,” said Pat with a grin. 

“Thee is what age?” asked Henry. 

“Thee knows I am eleven,” said Ben. 

“And I am eleven, too,” added Patrick. 

“Boys that are going on twelve are old 


enough to know what is going on,” decided ' 


Henry, settling back in his chair. 

“Our father is a patternmaker for men’s 
clothing,” he began. “Several years ago he 
worked at the Cadwalader Company.” 

“Why, so did my father,” interrupted Pat. 
“He was a clothes cutter, and Mr. Cadwalader, 
the old skinflint, put him out of his job. My 
mother says he’s a dirty cheat.” 

“Thee must not talk against someone like 
that in this house,” said Henry mildly. “But 
it is true that Mr. Cadwalader is not a very 
kindly man.” (Continued on page 107) 
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The rodeo—one of the West's Aq 
many colorful and exciting ae. 
traditions 


the Great 


BLANCHE BOSHINSKI 


= BARLOW stood in the doorway of the trailer and looked 
toward the rodeo grounds, half angry and half sad. Today she was 
going back to the ranch. 

“Jeepo, do you want some pancakes?” she called to the rodeo 
clown as he crossed the trailer lot. 

“That’s the best offer I’ve had today,” he replied. He followed 
Margie inside. “Mama had oatmeal this morning, and I can do 
without that any day.” 

“I made too much batter for my brother Bill and I don’t feel 
much like eating today.” Margie poured the yellow batter on the 
hot griddle. 

“So this is your last day with the rodeo? I thought you would 
be with us until the end of the season,” Jeepo said as he sat down 
at the small table. 

“I thought so, too, but Bill's my brother and he’s boss, I guess.” 
Margie shrugged as she flipped the pancakes. 

It was easy for Margie to talk to Jeepo. When not dressed in his 
clown clothes, he was just an ordinary, wonderful man. He and his 
wife, whom everyone called Mama, had been like part of Margie’s 
family since she joined the rodeo group. 

“Why is Bill sending you home?” Jeepo asked. 

“He says that Dad probably needs me at home, but Dad has a 
good housekeeper. Bill just wanted me along until he met Mac in 
Cheyenne,” Margie replied. 

“You don’t like Mac very well, do you, Margie?” Jeepo asked 
quizzically. (Continued on page 116) 


Initiate or supplement your 
Indian unit with this tale 
of bravery 


Fire Runner 


CLARA BALDWIN 


‘Tne Boy shivered as he sat in the doorway of the family hut 
and looked out into the dark night. He could barely see the other 
huts in the darkness, but he knew they were there. He knew that 
other families were sitting in them, also watching and waiting, 
fearful that their god, their great father, the sun, might be angry 
and hide his face under the morning clouds. 

Thunder Boy looked back into his own hut. He could barely see 
the shining eyes of his mother, Morning Light, and of his sister, 
Star-in-the-Morning. Papoose Brother wailed a low, fitful cry. 
Morning Light bent her head to quiet him. 

Running Flame, Thunder Boy’s father, sat solemnly beside him, 
his eyes never leaving the outline of the huge mound that rose like 
a sentinel mountain in the distance. Thunder Boy watched also, 
and a thrill of excitement ran down his spine. 

His eyes left the mound for a moment and he looked around the 
village again. Nowhere was there a light. Nowhere was there a fire. ; 
The last glowing ember had been stamped out last night—the last rage 2 
night of the year—according to custom and law. At the end of each | 
year, the firc that burned perpetually throughout the year was 
extinguished. 

Now in the cold and darkness, the people were waiting for the 
sunrise. High on the mound, the priests (Continued on page 95) 
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Slow Learners 


Need Feel 


S A teacher of moderately and mildly re- 
A tarded children in a public school, I have 
learned to cut learning into small bits which 
my slow learners can assimilate, somewhat as 
I would prepare food for a small child. Come 
with me through a typical day with my special 
class and I'll share some of my findings. 


Accent on Food 


Many big strong men claim they have to 
have a ten o'clock coffee break. My pupils 
are not very big and strong. Some come to 
school without breakfast. I know I can’t miss, 
if I tie in the first part of the day with food. 

“What do we have for snack this morning?” 
Bill asks, and I know from the intense silence 
awaiting my reply that anything I say will be 
well received. If I say “lemonade and cookies,” 
for instance, we take off like a roeket ship. 

Sally and Bill are soon trying to read the 
recipe on the cooky-mix box. Anm is getting 
out the measuring.cups—she who is allergic to 
arithmetic. 

I have learned to be quick on the draw. 
“Ronnie, why don't you draw a picture of a 
boy drinking lemonade? You could cut it out 
and paste it at the top of our lemonade recipe 
chart. 

“Jerry, why don’t you get a big piece of 
yellow paper and make a lemon for the bulle- 
tin board? You can cut an / out of green paper, 
too. See, an / is like a stick.” Later I can point 
out that look and little, as well as lemon, start 
with an /. 

“Joan, why don’t you get out the health file 
and find that picture of the seven basic foods? 
There’s a picture of a lemon on that. Put it 
on the bulletin board so the others can see it.” 
(Joan knows about vitamins. In all ways she 
considers herself a notch above the rest of the 
class. But she doesn’t mind being a sort of 
teacher’s helper until someone discovers she is 
in the wrong room and rescues her.) 

Everett touches me on the arm. “How do 
you spell ‘lemonade is better ‘n’ pop’?” 

He didn’t think of that all by himself. I 
planted the seed a week ago when we had our 
first lemonade, but just the same I give him a 
quick, rewarding bug. 

Benny wouldn't know what to do with a 
hug if he got one, but he is there demanding 
my attention. “If I had a piece of that yellow 
yarn I'd make a d’zine around the edge of the 
bulletin board—”: 
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“Wonderful, Benny! Why didn’t 7 think of 
that?” 

“Hey, teacher, do you spell lemon with an 
ior ane?” 

Before I can answer, a self-appointed teach- 
er chimes in with, “Stupid, you spell it with 
an o.” 

Everyone is in the act now. I could ask them 
to wait until spelling time, except that the time 
to learn to spell is when you need it. 

Somehow it all gets done—the cookies 
baked in our electric oven, the lemons rolled 
and squeezed, the bulletin board up for us to 
admire while we satisfy our appetite. I'm so 
proud of us I can hardly bear it. 

All teaching seems to me like working on 
a water-color painting. You have to be all 
over the paper at once, daubing a little dark 
color here and pushing back the wash there, 
until somehow it all comes to life at once and 
you are filled with wonder at what you have 
created. But if you try to do the same picture 
over again, it falls flat! 

With slow learners you have to pull the 
magic out of your brush harder and faster, 
have more and brighter colors, change the 
paper oftener, but the same excitement is 
there—the same bursting pride when the pic- 
ture comes out right. 


Accent on Love 


I have to remember when working with 
these children that it is their intellect, not their 
emotions, which is impaired. I think it is 
Karen, most of all, who keeps me aware of 
this. The days she is absent do not go right, 
somehow. 

In the mornings before school I try hard to 
get the boys out to “integrate” as soon as they 
arrive. But the girls wait for the school bus. 

“There she comes!” someone calls out. I 
relax in the thought that some of my interest 
and concern for the children will be taken 
over by a rather tall, queer-looking, beautiful 
twelve-year-old. “Queer-looking” to some peo- 
ple, but no longer to us, for we have shifted 
our standards. A rather small head, large 
nose, and over-full lips now make for a beau- 
tiful face. The girls envelop her in a fish net 
of love and concern—the kind she has already 
given them. 

Whatever crowding took place in her skull 
to hold back the recall of words and numbers 
and bring her 1.Q. down to a point just eligible 


IRMA WALLEM 


for our “Educable Retarded” room did not 
crowd out her trigger-quick response to the 
least sign of pain or emotional stress she sees 
in any of us. She is the keeper of the Bandaid 
box, the watcher of the clock for Andy, who 
isn’t quite school-broken yet. (The day I cried 
it was Karen’s rather slack, poorly coordinated 
hand which was first to pat my shoulder.) 

We use books in our room, but they aren’t 
really important. The real reading and writing 
and spelling lessons take place in what I call 
my workout. In less than an hour I supply 
needed words so fast that I can fill three chalk- 
boards and many small slips of paper with 
emotion-packed words. However, this happens 
only after some very blank moments. 

I stand at the chalkboard, fresh and waiting. 
“What did you see this morning on the way 
to school?” 

This is routine school business—nothing, 
evidently. 

“Where did you go on Sunday?” 

Nowhere. 

“What are you going to do after school?” 

Nothing. 

“Who is your best friend?” 

A couple of sparks ignite and I have mate- 
rial for a few lines. “I like Karen. She is sweet. 
She is nice. She likes me.” 

“Whom do you love?” 

“I love my baby sister.” “I love my mother.” 

(This is fine. If only a visitor would happen 
in at this point!) Things soon slow down, 
however. Some of the boys have not yet been 
moved to soil their clean, lined paper. 


Accent on Hate 


“All right, you kids, let’s get with it. How 
do you really feel? Do you hate anybody?” 

A shocked silence. Somebody snickers. The 
dam is broken and pencils go into action, 
hands begin to wave madly. 

*“How do you spell dumbbell?” “How do 
you spell stupid?” “How do you spell socked 
him?” 

I have to write like mad to keep ahead of 
the waves of emotion which come at me. (I 
hope the principal doesn’t drop in!) 

Who says my class writes slowly! These 
pages fill up like magic. “I hate boys.” “Mary 
nates boys.” “Joan hates boys.” “Girls are 
stupid.” “Joe hit me.” “I hit Joe.” “Joe is 
nuts.” 

“How do you make a capital J?” 

“Can I read mine to you, please?” 

Here I stand, teaching like crazy. This is 
reading and writing and spelling and language. 
“Put a period here. Make this a capital letter. 
Spell girl with an i, not an e.” 


"Formal" Learning 


All this good teaching wears me out, and 
strangely enough, it also fails to satisfy com- 
pletely the hunger to conform, to have a school 
like the one brother or sister attends. So I 
keep handy at least one(Continued on page 62 ) 
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The Trans- Atlantic 
Passenger Steamship 
Conference will 
again provide you, 
without charge, 


complete materials for 
a study of Passenger 
Ss Steamship Travel 


PASSENGER SHIPS 
the tin 
Un {ne 


——! Available only for Grade 4 and above 


You will receive 
without charge 


jor rout H 
in it is Please send me, free of charge, your Passenger Steamship Kit, for a 
bulletin hoard. travel unit with my class. 
e Enough student booklets for your class, containing Grad 
pictures and facts about some of the great trans- 
Atlantic passenger steamships. | Your No. of 
e Teacher's manual of factual information and activi- Students 
ties to help develop the unit. § School ' 
rs For this kit address: Educational Dept., Box 525, Dansville, N.Y. - 4 
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FREE SAMPLE TEACHING AIDS! 


Also Plan A Trip To A Wonder Bread Bakery! 
I. FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


includes: 


Story of “3 
ie a Loaf of Pictures that may be colored « Desk Work in 
Bread Reading and Arithmetic « Weekly Chart for 
checking breakfasts. 
ATrip Study Unit on Cup Cakes includes: 


@ with ‘Teacher's Outline 
Baker Bul [ilustrated Children’s Reader 


2. FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


“All About Growth— Plants, Animals, People’ — 
a Science Notebook about the means of growth, : 
including numerous experiments for teachers and pupils 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY, | Home Economics Dept., 
P. O. Box 731, Halstead Avenue, Rye, New York 


Please send me your free sample teaching aids for: 
(CHECK ONE) 


PRIMARY GRADES» 1. STORY OF A LOAF OF BREAD [ | 2. A TRIP WITH BAKER BiLL [ ] 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES > ALL ABOUT GROWTH—PLANTS, ANIMALS, PEOPLE 


Name (Please Print) 
School School Address 
City Zone State 


ye 


There's a WINSTON DICTIONARY 


at every grade level... 


PIXIE DICTIONARY 
— primary grades 
290 words, each with a four-color illustration; 
each word used in a simple sentence. 


WINSTON DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS 
— grades 4-9 


46,000 entries defined clearly and directly; standard 
diacritical marking system; and sound treatment of 
derivitives. 


* WINSTON DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS 


— shorter edition 


32,500 entries in easy-to-read type with verbal and 
pictorial illustrations to clarify meanings. 


; WINSTON SENIOR DICTIONARY 
— high school 


100,000 “finding words" with standard diacritical 
markings, etymologies, synonyms and antonyms. 


The John C. Winston Company, » division of 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 
1010 Arch Street Philadelphia 7, Penn. 
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Slow Learners Need to Feel Ten Feet Tall 


(Continued from page 60) 


dose per day of some rather hard- 
to-take medicine. 

The arithmetic has a great many 
zeros and ones, but the columns are 
long. “I did three rows of adds 
and boy, did my hand get a 
cramp!” 

Now they write rows of words 
they may never be able to spell 
and struggle for a while with books 
which have hardback covers like 
those other children use. Without 
this bit of formality it somehow 
isn’t school. 

“Now, girls and boys, get right 
down to work.” I give the impres- 
sion that life is real and life is 
earnest. I fail to tell them that this 
was the way the learning which 
they did not assimilate was served 
up to them. 

“Let me see that paper. Look at 
this! You made all the d's like b’s. 
This m needs another hump.” I 
mark Mary’s whole paper with red. 
“You have to do this over, every 
word, or stay after school.” (In 
teacher-talk this means, “I care 
about you.”) 

Mary goes happily back to her 
seat bragging, “I have to do it all 
over. You better get your paper 
right or you'll have to stay, too.” 

There are many times when say- 
ing “I care” is hard. You know 
the bad days will come and you 
suffer through them like measles 
and mumps. 

“Heck, in fourth grade they do 
a whole page of multiply every 
day,” Ronnie tells me. 

“All right,” I say, “if you can 
multiply and divide you can take 
this fourth-grade book and go to 

He looks out the window with 
pursed lips. “I can’t do it now. I've 
been in this old dummy room too 
long.” 

It gives him a little comfort to 
hurt me. He turns to watch the 
barbs go in and a little of his own 
burden and shame is lifted. 


INDIVIDUALIZED LEARNING 


“May I play a record, real low, 
so it won't bether?” This tells me 
that Darlene, the intent one, has 
had enough of concentration. 

The soft music is a signal for 
the others to stop trying to fool 
themselves and spend a little time 
in feeding the soul. They take off 
about the room in all directions. 
Bill and Ronnie head for the scrap 
box and search for bits of wood to 
put together in some form pleas- 
ing to them. Carl goes to the easel. 
Nina and Diane set up a doctor's 
office in the corner. Nina, as the 
office girl, gets out her pad to write 
telephone numbers. Diane starts to 
work listening to the doll’s heart. 

I see that Tony, who hates books 
and can hardly be induced to come 
to reading circle, has entered “ene- 
my territory’—the library nook. 
He wants to find that picture he 
saw yesterday (out of the far cor- 
ner of his eye) when I was reading 
a story. 

Danny is looking for that “big 
red book” (the dictionary, of all 
things) to find how you spell 
“Smooth Baby.” He wants to label 


the picture he made of a sports 
car. 

Three of the eager “kittens” are 
leaning over the record player 
now. One has a pencil and paper 
and is writing down the words of 
a popular song. They feel a little 
sneaky, not knowing | planned it 
this way. I move over to write 
some of the words from the song 
on the chalkboard for spelling. 


WHAT'S SPECIAL ABOUT 
A SPECIAL ROOM? 


My first grade was the only room 
with a sand table and a white rat. 
When word of these two marvels 
got around in the upper grades it 
would have taken the Royal North- 
west Police to keep visitors out. 

However, in a few days these 
wonders were left for my small pu- 
pils to enjoy—except for a few girls 
and boys who continued to stray in 
each day to inquire after the health 
of Duncan, the white rat, and to 
make little hills and rivers in our 
sand table. I noted that these 
“strays” were for the most part the 
young in mental age, the ones who 
would make up the room for edu- 
cable mentally retarded when our 
school was able to afford such a 
room. 

The budget of our special room 
allows for extra things that can be 
touched and worked with the 
hands. Such objects need not be 
present for sensory enjoyment 
only; the children can learn from 
and through them. Mexico is the 
painted basket in the corner. The 
abalone shell is the ocean. We 
have a magnetic world map. We 
have puzzles and beads to count 
and things to spin. We have yarn 
to weave and clay to manipulate 
and write brief directions about. 

I like to work with the special 
child, because in small groups (we 
have 18 as the limit) children have 
more freedom to be themselves. 
Sometinies bovs feel like shooting 
out of a schoolroom with the speed 
of a settler going after land in the 
Oklahoma Territory. Sometimes 
they choose to run about like pup- 
pies. Girls want to pull heads off 
clover and talk about their boy 
friends at times. Children like the 
freedom to try out different types 
of behavior. They like to be drunk 
with foolishness or wise and good 
by turns. It helps if teacher is a lit- 
tle shocked or touched, anything 
except bored. Boys and girls feel 
mixed up and unimportant if their 
teacher shuts them out. (Even if 
teacher is smiling and putting an A 
on your spelling paper, you can 
still tell if she is bored.) 


FEELING MY WAY 


I think a great deal about the 
needs of my pupils. More than 
other girls and boys they need self- 
esteem and pride. While they are 
different, they need not feel so. 

Each is so unlike the other—no 
wholesale education here! I have 
to supply subject matter to suit the 
age and development of each child. 
You can’t find a bigger order than 
that in any of the professions. The 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Seven-Ups 
LABEL’ 


should your 


THOUGHT 


Purity was never more self-evident. The back of every 
7-Up bottle proves it. On this “second label’ an ingre- 
dients listing proudly tells what 7-Up contains. Nothing 
more, nothing less. 

Water treated to be colorless, odorless, tasteless; then 
carbonated. Sugar that meets standards more rigid than 
those for table sugar. Citric acid, the natural acid present 


in citrus fruits. Sodium citrate in small amounts to help 
develop the fresh, clean taste of 7-Up. Natural oils pressed 
from fresh lemon and lime peel, and super-refined to select 
and concentrate only the most desirable parts of their pure, 
natural flavors. 

Seven-Up is exactly what our “second label” says it is... 
finest quality which you may recommend with confidence. 


Nothing, does it like Seven-Up! 
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* People of every nation love their flag and their 
country, so we displayed a world map with flags at- 
tached. Booklefi told the story of our own flag. 


7 (Right) A fifth grade brought the westward move- 


ment to life in a three-dimensional classroom scene. 


* (Far right) A handsome mosaic in red, white, and 
blue ‘pictured patriotic symbols. Ushers for the Freedom 
Fair were dressed in colonial costume. 


W A fifth grade created an effective stage backdrop for 
the “Rededication to Freedom" ceremony. The map “Our 
Community,” a primary project, emphasized the present. 
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Tianxinc people the nation over are expressing concern over 
what appears to be a gradual deterioration of the basic values and 
purposes of our nation. Many critics have already placed the prob- 
lem on the doorsteps of our schools. 

This finger-pointing presents a dilemma. As educators, we feel 
that we are teaching history, social studies, geography, and civics 
far better than they were ever taught before. We would like to 
believe that children are leaving our classrooms better informed, 
with greater insight, and possessing the ability to think more 
critically than their parents at the same stage of their lives. In most 
instances this is probably happening. Yet, on the other hand, it 
seems that this idea is not getting across to the lay public. Perhaps 
we are not keeping them clearly informed as to the purposes and 
achievements of the kind of program we are offering. 

Furthermore, as teachers, we ofttimes are faced with certain 
crucial questions that seem to underlie the entire problem. These 
questions, in my opinion, are: 

In our efforts to do a better job of teaching social studies, have 
we sometimes sacrificed the teaching of old-fashioned patriotism 
and Americanism? 

Have we allowed ourselves to fall prey to the harangues of the 
extremists who have given the term “flag-waving” a dubious con- 
notation? (After all, what is wrong with a citizen’s waving his 
flag if he takes pride in his country?) > 

Have we allowed ourselves to be caught up into the popular 
“whirlwind” where we look cynically upon persons of principle and 
conviction, and think of those who value the intangible qualities 
of character above the tangible possessions of material wealth as 
being strictly “square” and “odd-ball”? 

Have we taken the time to examine our own purposes and 
values? 

What have we done to convince the general public that schools 
are the training grounds for contributing citizens? 

What have we done to convince our communities that patriotism 
is not a dead issue but, instead, is still as alive and as proud a 
quality as it ever was? 

Perhaps you, as readers, have never given’ thought to these 
questions, but we did. The outgrowth was an exciting activity: 
“Our Salute to Freedom.” It was Plymouth Township School Dis- 
trict’s rededication to freedom and to the American way of life 
during the school year 1959-60. The year-long program involved 
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This all-school activity received 
the 1960 Freedoms Foundation 


the school system’s administrative staff, the teaching staff, the pu- 
pils, the general community, its parent-teacher groups, and some 
of its leading citizens. It was an inspiring and sensitive project— 
democratically conceived and conducted by a committee of co- 
Operative teachers with a truly inspiring culminating activity known 
as “The Freedom Fair.” 

Essentially, this is how “Our Salute to Freedom” developed. 

It all started in July of 1959, as one of our school administra- 
tors and a few teachers were discussing the need for a rebirth of 
patriotic ideals and what we as school people could do to help 
bring this about. It was decided there and then to spend the entire 
school year in an all-out, concentrated effort toward increased 
understanding of our nation’s heritage and a better appreciation 
of freedom—our greatest privilege. 

By the time the new school year began, a committee had been 
formed and a plan of attack drawn up. The first step was to present 
the idea to the full teaching staff. This was done during an in- 
service meeting in the converted barn that houses the administra- 
tive offices and auditorium of the Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge. On this solemn ground the staff couldn’t help feeling closer 
to a sacred page of American history. Those present were given an 
opportunity to view a full display of pupil-made projects that had 
been submitted as entries for Freedoms Foundation awards in past 
years. Everyone found the meeting most stimulating. 

The help and cooperation of every teacher and pupil were solic- 
ited and a rethinking of our social studies curriculum followed. 
All that was taught in the social studies area during the year was 
directly related to the precious gifts of liberty and freedom pre- 
sented to us by our nation’s founding fathers. Special attention 
was paid to every patriotic holiday and the commemoration of 
every historic event. No marked changes were made in the social 
studies curriculum; basically it remained intact. The chief departure 
was simply that more emphasis ws placed on “why we study what 
we study” and “how it actually relates to our way of living as we 
enjoy it today.” 

As the school year progressed the children talked about, learned 
about, wrote about, and even composed songs and poems about, 
the greatness of our nation. Every class carried on projects that 
related to America and freedom as they studied at their grade level 
and in their classroom. All projects were designed to be presented 
or displayed on the evening of the final event, our “Freedom Fair.” 
A majority of the pupils contributed individual projects (conceived, 
created, and constructed by the pupil himself either in class or at 
home). Classes put on assembly programs, wrote letters to famous 
Americans, took field trips, conducted student government, inter- 
viewed community figures, and, with the help of our music and art 
supervisors, even wrote and illustrated a thrilling “Freedom Song.” 
More tangibly, children made murals, dioramas, friezes, puppets, 
scrapbooks, models, posters, paintings, roller movies, and so on, 


School System Award 
JACK LUTZ 


Supervisor of Elementary Education 
Plymouth Township, Pennsylvania 


all showing phases of America and all to be displayed at the 
Freedom Fair. 

Watching classrooms in action as they prepared for the Freedom 
Fair was an exciting experience. No matter where the observer 
walked within our school district’s three school buildings he could 
feel the magnetism of the activity. Wall maps, projects, murals, 
posters, dioramas, were all beginning to take shape and one could 
sense that the event would at least be an attractive one. As one 
walked into classrooms, he quickly became part of debates, dis- 
cussions, letter writing, rehearsals, and creative activities. 

Even the community fell into the pace as letters were written 
to prominent community figures asking them for their views on 
freedom and liberty. School Board members, housewives, physicians, 
police, clergy, and “daddies” were contacted, and all responded. 

Local government officials were interviewed and their responses 
recorded. Newspaper editors and cameramen were frequently pre- 
vailed upon to watch us at work, to write about us, and to take 
pictures. Parents were invited to view patriotic assemblies. Two 
particularly outstanding assembly programs—simple pupil-written 
operettas—were put on before PTA meetings. 

A final committee meeting was called to coordinate and crystal- 
lize the myriad details necessary to assure the successful conduct 
of the Freedom Fair itself. Because of the overwhelming number 
of project entries, it was decided to hold the Fair on two days 
rather than one. Since classrooms in our largest school building 
were to be used to house and display the projects, it was felt that 
Friday night and all day Saturday would interfere least with our 
regular schedule. It was also decided to place all the entries in 
categories that related to our country’s way of life. 

The categories selected were: Our Country’s Heritage, Our 
Country’s Heroes, Our Country’s Families, Qur Country’s Health, 
Our Country’s Economy, Our Country’s Neighbors, Our Country’s 
Worship, Our Country’s Government, Our Country’s Transporta- 
tion, Our Country’s Education, and Our Country’s Future. The 
thought underlying these classifications was that they would not 
only encompass all of the submitted entries but also that each 
phase of our regular social studies program would find a place 
within these Freedom Fair categories. 

Quickly the signs went up above our classroom doors, designat- 
ing the categories of the projects that were to be on display within 
the respective rooms. One last committee decision was to present 
every pupil who contributed an individual project with a red, 
white, and blue badge reading “Freedom Fair—1960.” Every pu- 
pil who worked on a group or class project (one in which all or 
most members of the class participated under the teacher’s direc- 
tion) would receive a Freedom Fair Certificate recognizing their 
class contribution. All was now in readiness! 

Freedom Fair week end finally came. Several hundred projects 
and entries were on display. The school (Continued on page 106) 
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SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS BOOKS SUPPLIES 


Official Suppiiers to 
Colleges and City Departments 


No postage charge-—no packing charge— 
orders shipped same day as received 
Complete stock of all labels in the field. 


Send for free catalogs and free teaching aids. 


DANCE RECORD CENTER 
1161 Broad Street, Newark 2, N.J. 
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APPLICATION 


Wallet Photos 


ON SILK FINISH 
PORTRAIT PAPER! 


For exchanging 

with friends and 

for job applications. 
ANY PHOTO COPIED, 
RETURNED UNHARMED 

eg Save on Color, Black 

and White Photo 

Finishing. Write for 

— prices. FREE MAILERS! 


JOWER PHOTO CO. 


AO’s New Opaque Delineascope 


‘Brighter... Lighter... 


e+-more convenient 
BRIGHTER AO’s New Hic 


Speed Opaque Delineascope projects a 


brighter image than any ot! : opaque projector you can buy...a full 
145 lumen output. Screen illumination is uniform from edge to edge 


and definition is sharp from corner to corner. 


Only American Optical uses all-glass reflecting surfaces to provide 


maximum illumination intensity. Gla 


s reflectors will not tarnish or 


deteriorate . ..will not scratch with cleaning. Your AO Opaque will 
still produce the brightest screen image, even after years of service. 


LIGHTER AO’s New Opaque Delineascope is easily portable... weighs 
just 29 pounds. Copy platform is extra deep . . . plenty of room for 


material up to 2% inches thick. Elevation locking 
platform instantly at any desired level. 


device positions 


MORE CONVENIENT Adjustments for focus, optical pointer, switch 
and roll feed are all controlled quickly and conveniently from the 


right side of instrument... where they belong. 


Ask your AO Sales Representative for a convincing demonstration 


Or write... 


Dept. W-36 


American Optical 


COMPANY 
Name 


© Please send full information on AO’s New 
Opaque Delineascope 

© Please have my AO Sales Representative 
set up a demonstration. 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK 
Address 


City. 


Tone State 


1N CANADA write — American Optical Company Canada Ltd., Box 40, Terminal A, Toronto, Ontario 
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. To read 


A Math Demonstration 
(Continued from page 50) 


. Some children and the author- 


principal visited a near-by ga- 
rage to watch niechanics at 
work. Others “lined up their 
own gears” by nailing bottle 
caps to a board, They also ex- 
perimented with meshing vari- 
ous types and sizes of notched 
wheels which were made by 
the principal’s husband at his 
plant. 


. The class also discovered they 


had been using fractions with- 
out realizing it—when they 
divided a cooky or candy bar. 
thermometers and 
barometers, they learned to 
count by 2’s and 10's. They 
also made a thermometer, a 
barometer, and a rain gauge. 


. Some third-graders learned to 


set up equations using “n” for 
the unknown. They learned 
how numbers on each side of 
an “==” sign have to balance. 
Cards showing how to solve an 
equation were set up in slots on 
a chart for the math demon- 
stration. 


GRADE FOUR 


l. 


N 


In their study of New York 
State, these children made bar 
graphs using the population 
figures for the eight largest 
cities. They learned how to find 
the ratio between the popula- 
tion of Schenectady and other 
cities. 


. Map study led to scale of miles 


and distances between towns, 
cities, and areas. For the “fair” 
they illustrated mileage scales 
by showing distances between 
big cities along the Thruway. 


. They learned about geometric 


shapes and how to use foot 
rulers by making rectangles, 
squares, and triangles. Rulers 
and compasses helped develop 
knowledge of circles, diameters, 
and circumferences. 


. Some fourth-graders became 


interested in gear ratios after 
seeing what the third grade had 


done, Others with special in- | 


terests and ability joined fifth- 
and sixth-graders on field trips. 


GRADES FIVE AND SIX 


1. 


Competent fifth- and sixth- 
grade pupils went with one of 
the teachers and the author to 
visit the Bureau of Weights and 
Measures. Information received 
here was later applied to prob- 
lems relating to weight, area, 
volume, time, and temperature. 
Other trips were made to the 
Albany Aijrport, a seaplane 
base, and a college engineering 
class that was studying math 
facts as applied in our air age. 


. Fifth-grade knowledge of elec- 


tricity was utilized in making 
card games with fractions to be 
solved in the four processes. 


. The place of fractions in music 


was illustrated by posters show- 
ing measure signatures and 
notes. 


. Fifth-graders also showed the 


budget dollar in graphs and 
fractions. They demonstrated 
(Continued on page 68) 


BOSTON 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


on any 
surface 


BOSTON 
| MOUNTING KIT 


FITS ALL MODELS 


guaranteed quality 
Boston’s all-metal pencil sharpeners 
now can be mounted on wood, glass, 
masonry or steel without drilling. 
Your Boston can now be placed any- 
where—the new mounting kit will fit 
any model and hold it securely. Bases 
guaranteed against breakage. 


MEDIUM 


SLUNT FINE 


BOSION 


Write today for information and prices, 
C HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. CAMDEN 1. N 


NY 


U 


LL LLL 


Soundcraft Tape Indx® Puts Any 
Tape Selection at your Fingertips! 


Schools, language labs and libraries use 
Soundcraft Tape Indx to quickly pinpoint any 
tape selection on the tape reels and to clearly 
index their tape libraries. It's this easy: You put 
numbered, colored flags right on the base side 
of the tape itself, These flags remain visible at 
all times, even when the tape is completely 
wound, Then put your notations on the index 
label corresponding in color and number to the 
flag. When you want to find your selection, look 
it up In the index. Run your recorder at fast 
wind to the flag with that number, You now 
have the exact selection you want! Quickest, 
most convenient tape indexing system invented 
—Soundcraft Tape indx. 


Tape Indx Pack: 
€ J 30 flags and 30 labels, $1.00 
5 Library Pack: 
360 Mylar Flags, 360 Selection 
labels, 60 box labels, $9.00 


See your Dealer today, or 
write for free Tape Indx Catalog. 


reeves SOUNDCRAFT corp. 


Great Pasture Road ¢ Danbury, Conn. 
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Making Plans for a 
Year of Science 
(Continued from page 55) 


apply what he has learned. This is 
an important element of growth in 
science. 

Further experimenting: Secure an 
empty baby-powder can. Punch a 
hole in the bottom of it. Allow the 
children to experiment with the 
empty can and a container of 
water, You may wish to make these 
suggestions and then ask questions: 

1. Push the can under water. 
What happens? 

2. Push the can under water. 
Now press your finger on the “nail 
hole.” Then remove the can from 
the water. What is now in the can? 
What holds the water in the can? 

3. Remove your finger from the 
“nail hole.” What happens? 

Encourage children to make ex- 
planations. Let them try the experi- 
ment. This activity involves the 
iz children in developing their ability 

: to integrate ideas. These experi- 
ments with air are more sophisti- 
cated and engage the intermediate 
child in applying what he has 
learned about air. 


Slow Learners Need to 
Feel Ten Feet Tall 


(Continued from page 62) 


i answers often have to come in 
flashes of inspiration. 

' “Why, Linda, you have a new 
a: pair of shoes this morning!” She 
beams and holds her skirt tight, 
the better to see them. 

Suddenly the flashes start to 
come! Shoes are important. “Linda, 
how would you like it if 1 bought 
some white shoe polish and let you 
and the other girls keep your white 
: shoes clean?” (One of our jobs is 
a to make these children more social- 

ly acceptable. ) 

Right away I am carried on to 
other ideas. The boys should learn 
to keep their shoes polished, too. 
I'll bet they would fall for pages 
of written lessons about shoes. We 

could cut different kinds of shoes 
7 from catalogues and magazines. 
! Shoes are easy to draw. We could 
make a bulletin board. We could 
do shoes for arithmetic—‘count 
the brown shoes.” 

Shoes are worn on the feet. 

Z Health education: Buy shoes that 
* are large enough. Get the heels 
; fixed when they wear to one side. 

The boys could make a shoe- 

polish box to take home. How high 
should the sides be? Get the ruler 
; and measure how high you think. 

Soon all my energy is involved 
in planning‘a unit. I don’t count 
the overtime spent after school 
getting things lined up. The chil- 
dren are sawing wood and making 
plans and things are happening in 
their small world. 


REWARDS 
ee In the teachers’ room | sink into 
aS a chair. Someone brings me coffee 
o> and smiles knowingly, but the other 


teachers don’t really know what 
I've been through. 

Pretty soon I realize that their 
talk is all above my level. The 
fifth-grade teacher is discussing 


long division. I hear the words 
“high standards.” Someone is about 
to introduce the diagraming of 
sentences. It has been a long time 
since those things meant anything 
to me. 

“Have I chosen well?” I wonder. 
Then, as I return to my room with 
the wood shavings on the floor, the 
chairs out of place, and the sharp 
smell of turpentine in the air, a 


visitor is standing by the work- 
bench. He is one of the isolates, 
the strays. He was not quite slow 
enough for the Special Room. 

“I came to see what the ham- 
mering was all about.” He smiles 
one-sidedly. 

Tony takes up the saw and goes 
to work with sure hands, “I’m mak- 
ing me a shoe-polish box to take 
home,” he says. 


“I sure wish I could be in this 
room,” the stray says 

“Too bad!” Tony agrees. 

Yes, the slow learners sometimes 
feel ten feet tall in our Special 
Room. And I am content! 


Note: The author was teaching a 
class of educable mentally retarded 
children at Dinuba, California, during 
the school years of 1958-60. Her article 
is based on her experiences with those 
children. 


Lead your classroom “‘safari’’ to 
_ better breakfast habits 


(FREE FROM KELLOGG’S) 


SAFARI 


BREAKFAST GAME 


Everybody wins, especially you, when your class 
treks off to better breakfast habits via the Safari 
Breakfast Game. Troublesome alligator disposi- 
tions disappear, class unity improves, and your 
happier, ““breakfasted” students will make the 
most of your teaching right up to lunchtime. 

Remember the Wild Bill Hickok and Early 
Bird Games? It’s estimated they helped over 8 
million students to better breakfast habits and 
classroom conduct. 

We hope this new Safari Game will be even 
more fun for your students—and rewarding to 
you. Put it on your schedule now; mail the 
coupon today. 


“*The best to you each morning” 


Nilloggss OF BATTLE CREEK 


KELLOGG COMPANY 

HOME ECONOMICS 3ERVICES 

DEPT. INS 961, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
Please send me the Safari Breakfast Game— with 
full-color wall poster, individual score cards, 
badges, awards. Ail free! 

NAME. 

NO. PUPILS 


SCHOOL GRADE 


ADDRESS 
STATE 


CITY ZONE 
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Su A Math Demonstration 
(Continued from page 66) 
addition of fractions within a 
magic square in which the an- 
FOR swer is the same vertically, 
horizontally, and diagonally. 
Pp R | M A R Y G R A D E S 5. The sixth grade had a major 
ie part in demonstrating our num- 
J. Vocabulary, Past by Newton Hawley and ber system using an abacus, 
" Patrick Suppes number line, metric stick, and 
: line segment p of Stanford University slide rule. They showed how to 
ie triangle This new, exciting and provoca- square and cube numbers, and 
tive series is being used with used simple algebraic equations 
« , fess great success by over 10,000 with base 10, other bases and 
elementary school pupils. This power exponents. 
‘ eh series is NOT for only the gifted 6. Pupils from grades four, five, 
e = child but will arouse interest and six visited the money ex- 
and enthusiasm in children of all hibit in the Halls of Adventure 
b ranges of ability, starting in at the Schenectady Museum, 
. second grade. 7. Sixth-grade “librarians” did re- 
search and shared their findings children 
WHY TEACH GEOMETRY IN THE PRIMARY GRADES ? with other grades through No charge to os 
To introduce young minds to the usefulness of their rational processes @ talks, books, related materials, Air-Conditioned Roo 
4 Make mathematics interesting and challenging to young minds @ Induce dioramas. nd Television 
f analytical and creative thinking @ Increase reading accuracy and compre- 8. Sixth-grade research on the Radio @ gn00 
t. hension @ Expose the child to geometrical concepts with which he can eagle as our national emblem Harrison 7- 
better analyze, comprehend and more fully appreciate the physical world in led to coins, paper money, the 4 Hicks a 
which he lives @ Increase active an hawk family, and the number v.P. ond Mag- Director Gen. 
ne taterest and awareness s i Introduce the concept ° accuracy an precision of birds and distances covered 
in an interesting and effective manner @ Discover children of exceptional thei tall 
ability @ Increase muscular coordination. - their spring and fall migra- FREE TELETYPE RESERVA 
10Nns. FOR ALL ALBERT PICK 
TEACHERS MANUAL: Each book has a comprehensive and — il- 9. Gifted pupils studied about the 
. lustrated teachers guide—with detailed instructions and complete gold standard and what it 
solutions to all exercises. means to our economy. They 
also visited a bank to view its 
FOUR ry PAGES EACH operation and services. 
» ook | & Il — Books Ill & | 10. Other gifted fifth- and sixth- 
Price $1.25 Text Ed. © 20% off for 5 or more @ Teachers Manual 60c graders investigated weightless- — — fess - 
z HOLDEN-DAY, INC., PUBLISHERS 728 Montgomery St., San Francisco 11, Calif. ness, gravitation, and their | § 
weight on various planets. They 
Holden-Day, inc., 728 Montgomery St., San Francisco 11, California compared distances between | S$ | S$ 
ry beets planets and learned about 
Book $1.25 ea. ; 20% discount atoms, nuclei, and electrons. 
& Book Iii $1.25 ea wees 11. Se ixth-graders bec: 
‘Book IV @ $1.25 ea $ . Some sixth-graders became pro 
Teachers Manual 60¢ ea. for 5 or more ficient with the Japanese aba- or assroom se 
the Russian, lightning, and and achievement. 
TTT uperior pupils in sixt grade The New lowa Spelling Seale. 
3; studied bases 2,5, and 12. Ver- | § 
ifying the practical uses of 
Standardized tests of leadi 
bases, they discovered that cer- n ests of leading 
ae ei? tain electronic computers use } Write for catalogue and prices. 
SP base 2, and that the same base Bureau of Educational Research and Service 
wh is used by scientists in negative Extension Division, State University of lowa 
k and positive charges. Base 12 lowa City, lowa] 
a is used in England when chang- 
ing pence to shillings. Anthro- 
pologists have found examples 
Sito of base 5, 10, and 20 in other 
cultures, and Greenland’s Eski- 
mos still use base 5. 
P| 13. The algebraic formulas were = 
learned to determine the value 
of numbers in other bases in If you do have money problems on your 
relation to base 10 mind right now, get a loan from us en- 
F tirely by mail. It's the completely private 
way to get cash to clean up bills or for 
EVALUATION up-coming expenses. Our years of expe- 
_ . rence permit us to make a loan on your 
At the end of the year, the chil eignatare, Ne co-cignen. 
dren remarked that they had 
GAME-TIME’S NEW worked harder than ever before, * Borrow $50 to $600 
but they had also experienced more * ys payments ee summer 
PULL-AROUND WHIRLER pleasure and satisfaction. This com- to faster 
ment was voluntary, not prompted and reduce cost. =e 
A safe, imaginative, new Game-Time merry-go-round for by adult quizzin *% Borrow from an old established 1 
y q g. 
tots. By grasping wheel atop fixed centerpole, one child Th leninasi — company. 
can easily turn movable steel platform—which rides on © cu minating demonstration a 
heavy or of mathematics was shared with al- AMERICAN LOAN PLAN 
stationary with or without Game-Time’s oul is 
exclusive Saddle-Mate animals. Colorful, it has a bright red most a thousand visitors during a : Dept. 1.8011 : 
Grab-tite finish and a a striped centerpole. Size is week and a half before the Easter 4 City National Bidg. e 
64” diameter. Choice of delightful, molded fiberglas Saddle- acati 1 * * Omaha 2, Neb. anted $____¢ 
Mates includes: Horse, Donkey, Camel, Duck, Swan, and Among them NAME 
Elephant. Here's a whirler no playground should be without. ents, parochial-school children, a Ps Ps : 
Ger college extension class, student + AGE 
on Game-Time’s complete line of teachers, junior-high teachers, cen- ADDRESS 
playground, sports, and park equipment! tral office administrators, principals, * CITY STATE —— 3 
GAME-TIME. INC members of the board of education, 
the citizens’ committee, and guests 
608 Jonesville Rd. + Litchfield 1, Michigan (Continued on page 70) 3 supervised by the State of Nebraska, |» 
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Animal Engineering 
(Continued from page 51) 


2. Make a model of an earth-filled 
dam. Visit a power dam if possi- 
bie. Learn about water source. 

3. Find pictures of recreational ac- 
tivities enjoyed on lakes made 
by various-sized dams. 

4. Find names and locations of fa- 
mous tunnels men have built 
through mountains and under 
rivers and cities. 

5. Discuss special problems con- 
nected with building tunnels. 
Why do animals build tunnels, 

dams, and other structures? 

Their needs are often similar to 
man's. Construction may provide 
traps for enemies or for collecting 
food, protection, and so on. 

1. Construct an ant farm. Watch 
tunneling activities. 

2. Prepare bulletin board showing 
uses of various types of con- 
struction done by animals. 

3. Collect spider webs, study pat- 
terns, and try to learn which 
spider built them. 

What kinds of transportation do 

human engineers provide? 

They build automobiles, trains, 
airplanes, ships, submarines, bal- 
loons, and space satellites. 

1. Find out why objects float in 
water or fly in the air. 

2. Test lifting power of air by hold- 
ing sheet of paper in front of 
mouth and blowing over the 
curved surface. 

3. Demonstrate helicopters 
aerial-screw toys. 


4. Build paper sailplanes. Bend 
wing surfaces and note action of 
plane in flight. 

5. Blow up balloon. Discuss pres- 
sures inside, and action of bal- 
loon in flight. 

6. D>monstrate action of jet plane 
using COz capsule inserted in 
h@le bored in rear end of wood- 
en model plane suspended on 
wire from screw eyes, 

What kinds of transportation do 

animals use? 

They may swim, float, fly, walk, 
run, jump, or crawl. However, their 
method of transportation is depend- 
ent on body structure and not 
mechanical construction. 

1. Discuss bird structure and flight 
habits. 

2. Study how legs and feet of ani- 
mals are adapted for travel. 

3. Learn how fish and other water 
animals swim, maintain buoy- 
ancy, submerge, and dive. 

What navigation instruments do 

human engineers use? 

Radar and sonar locate distant 
objects by reflected sound waves. 
Stars and certain instruments are 
used in celestial navigation. 

1. Show pictures of radar equip- 
ment. Find uses of radar other 
than for navigation. 

2. Learn how ships and submarines 


A HUNDRED-AND-ONE FASTENING 
IN CLASSROOM AND OFFICE! 


Hondy KLEEN-STIK 
(2-SIDED Pressure - Sensitive 
ADHESIVE 


No more need for messy paste, glue, 

liquid cement, or “overlay” tapes! New 2- 
Sided moistureless KLEEN,;STIK creates 
a strong, invisible bond between surfaces. 
Simply press into place on signs, charts, 
exhibits, etc. . . . then peel backing strip 
for immediate adhesion, or leave in place 
for later use. For fastest, neatest fastening, 
order 2-Sided KLEEN- STIK in handy 
Dispenser Pack — use coupon below. 


KING-SIZE 108-ft. Rolls in Handy Dispenser 


Mounting Samples of Students’ Work 


Width Single Roll Price Twelve Pack 
a" $1.79 $1.61 
2.35 2.11 
ad 2.85 2.57 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


KLEEN-STIK PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept. B, 7300 W. Wilson Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 


TEACHER'S MANUAL... for use with the 
WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER in intermedi- 
ate and upper grade classroom instruction. 
Manual is complete, factual, expertly pre- 
pared. Covers your objectives, suggests ap- 
proaches, procedure and group projects. 
Contains quiz suggestions. 


TOMMY LOOKS AT FARMING. 16-page, 
four-color cartoon book. Equally interesting 
to city and farm youth. Tommy learns that 
you don’t need to be a farmer to be in 
agriculture today. Scientific farming re- 
quires skills in such fields as agricultural and 
biological chemistry, rural economics, vet- 
erinary medicine, agricultural engineering, 
agronomy and research. There are more 
than 500 distinct occupations within these 
fields. 


Public Relations Department 
THE B.F. GOODRICH COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Please send me the free cartoon books indicated below: 


No. of Copies 


[J WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER, 
WITH MANUAL 


[1 TOMMY LOOKS AT FARMING 


[] TOMMY GETS THE KEYS 


(Tips on good driving — For Jr. & Sr. High Only) 


State. 
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use sonar. 0 Payment enclosed 0 Bill to school 
3. Which stars are commonly used School 
and for determining directions. Add 
(Continued on page 70) City Zone___State 
Signed 
EXCITING NEW MOVIES 
FREE FOR SCHOOL USE 
"TOMMY LOOKS AT SPACE"—Film 
BEGoodrich describes development of suit which 
a enabled Astronaut Alan B. Shepard Jr. j 
* to take earth's atmosphere with him on 
his historic space ride. 18 min., 16 mm, 
sound. “TOMMY GETS THE KEYS"— | 
FREE TEACHING AIDS Film encourages good driving by teen- | 
agers. 13'/2 min., 16 mm, sound. 
Sterling Movies U.S.A., Inc., Central Booking Excha ! as 
WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER... helps you 43 Wot tenes, York 23, ng nge 
tell the complete story of rubber. Copies 1) TOMMY LOOKS AT SPACE ; rit 
free for every pupil in your class. Four-color [) TOMMY GETS THE KEYS e 
drawings illustrate tire manufacture; how PREFERRED DATE................. ALTERNATE DATE................ 
man-made rubber is produced; preparation An 
of crude rubber; uses of rubber in automo- i 
biles, industry and the home. A 32-page | School_____ 
book of the cartoon type children love. 
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Animal Engineering 
(Continued from page 69) 


4. Construct a sextant with pro- 
tractor and plumb bob, 

What navigational instruments do 

animals use? 

Bats avoid objects in the dark by 
emitting sound waves which are 
reflected from the objects to the 
bat’s ears. A snake uses its tongue 
to locate obstacles. 

1. Do research to locate other ways 
in which animals are able to 
travel by day or night. 

2. Debate question, “Are ears more 
important to man than eyes?” 

3. View color film, Blind as a Bat 
(Moody Institute of Science). 


What geometric designs do human 


engineers use in construction? 


They use parallel lines, squares, 
rectangles, triangles, and circles. 

1. Find examples of buildings or 
other construction in which 
these patterns are evident. 

2. View film, Geometry and You 
(Coronet Instructional Films). 

3. Find pictures of geodesic domes 
and note hexagon patterns. 
Demonstrate how a triangle is 
stronger than a square or rec- 
tangle. 

What geometric designs are seen in 

animal construction? 

The most common are hexagonal 
cells made by bees and wasps. 
Some spider webs are round. 

1, Find pictures or actual honey- 
comb or wasp nests and study 
the materials and manner in 
which they are made. 

2. Look for and record other ex- 
amples of animal engineering 
using geometric forms. 


EVALUATION 


As a result of this project, the 
authors found the students more re- 
ceptive to scientific ideas and more 
keenly aware of various ways in 
which scientific principles are used 
by man and other animals. They 
were interested to discover that the 
size of the animal did not necessar- 
ily indicate the degree of its engi- 
neering skill. 


A Math Demonstration 
(Continued from page 68) 


from other cities. A photographic 
record was made and put on slides 
and film for future in-service work 
and orientation. 


USEFUL CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Adler, Irving: 
(Longmans). 

Bendick, Jeanne: How Much and 
How Many (McGraw-Hill). 


New Mathematics 


Berkley, Ethel: The Size of It 
(Hale). 
Duvoisin, Roger: Two Lonely 


Ducks (Knopf). 

Hall, William; and Hall, Robin: 
Telltime Goes A’Counting (Cro- 
well). 

Hogben, Lancelot: The Wonderful 
World of Mathematics (Garden 
City Books). 

Schlein, Miriam: Heavy Is a Hip- 
popotamus (Hale). 


STARTING THE 
YEAR RIGHT . 


NEW TEACHERS! Here are 
practical tips to help you make 
a good beginning. 
EXPERIENCED TEACHERS! 
A refresher course to add a new 
dimension to your way of do- 
ing things. 


[ Additional copies of this book- 


let can be ordered. See data on 
its last page. ] 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
NATURE CALENDAR 


e@ List of special dates for 
each month 


Space for daily notes 


e Nature illustrations with de- 
scriptive text 


@ The flower and birthstone 
for each month 


@ The phases of the moon 


[No extra copies of the cal- 
endar are available. It is a 


special gift to our subscribers 


Wats : ? 
atson, Nancy: What Is One only!] 


(Knopf). 
Ziner, Feenie; and Thompson, E.S.: ruery Calendar will in 
Time (Grosset). 1962 issue 
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Happy New School Year! Whether you are a beginning 
teacher with butterflies to quell; an experienced teacher in 
a new system; or even one about to enter her same room 
for the fifth or seventeenth year—it is the beginning of a 
new year with new faces and new adventures awaiting you. 
Are you ready for them? In this booklet are some ideas and 
suggestions to help you through those very important first 
days and weeks, to lift you over the rough spots, to remind 
you of what to expect. Read carefully, check the points you 
want to remember especially, gather some enthusiasm for 
a good work-filled year, and settle back to greet this year’s 
set of shining faces. 


The material in this booklet is adapted from an orientation program 
prepared for the Woodward Parkway Elementary School, Farming- 
dale, New York. it was written by John L. Grindle, Assistant Princi- 
pal, in collaboration with M. Genevieve Douglass, Principal. 


A 70th Anniversary Feature from The Instructor 


A GOOD BEGINNING 


some general rules 


Be firm but fair from the beginning— 
Control must be gained at the start if 
an uphill struggle is to be avoided. It is 
easier to relax control than it is to im- 
pose it after it has been lost. 


Know your pupils—Regardless of your 
school’s grouping practices, you will en- 
counter individual differences. Knowl- 
edge of the child is the first key. Study 
all the records. Most important, how- 
ever, is your own observation. 


Plan your work carefully—There is no 
substitute for good planning. 


Observe other teachers—You can learn 
much from your fellow teachers. They 
are happy to share their experiences. 
But be yourself; do not copy. 


Do not hesitate to ask questions—A 
question can often prevent disaster. 


Start slowly—A good steady well or- 
ganized pace is far better than a big 
explosion that fizzles out. Remember 
also there are reasons why things are 
done in a certain way. Study these rea- 
sons before making big changes. 


Establish routines—Whether it is a 
form for written work or a procedure 


for sharpening pencils, children need a 
way of doing things. 


Set standards—Partial learnings, care- 
less work, sloppy behavior, and poor cit- 
izenship result from a teaching situa- 
tion without standards. 


Be patient—All children will not grasp 
your words of wisdom the first time. 
However, there are few who cannot be 
reached by patience and understanding. 


Be calm—Fear, excitement, anger, and 
frustration are contagious. A calm 
teacher is the key to a calm room. 


Be prompt with clerical work—You ex- 
pect pupils to meet their assignments; 
be careful about meeting your own. 


Do not do clerical work in class—The 
class period belongs to the children; 
they are your first responsibility. 


Keep that sense of humor—lIt will save 
many a situation. 


Accept and apply suggestions—Obser- 
vations and suggestions are made to 
help, never to hinder. 


Read professionally—Only a growing 
teacher can have a growing classroom. 


before opening day 


Check your administrative manual—Be 
acquainted with such procedures as the 
opening and closing hours, attendance 
procedures, fire-drill regulations, nurse 
services, cafeteria regulations. 


Acquaint yourself with the building— 
Locate the exits, principal’s office, sec- 
retarial office, health office, cafeteria, 
supply room, auditorium, gym, library, 
and so on. 
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Get to know your supervisors—These 
people have the answers to your many 
questions and the desire to be of serv- 
ice. Do not be afraid to ask for help. 


Make your room attractive—One of the 
ways to get the year off to a good start 
is to have a room that is friendly and 
livable on Opening Day. Put up a few 
pictures, design an attractive and col- 
orful bulletin board, have some books 
out, and maybe put a plant or two 
around. 


Have materials for the first day—Make 
it a real day of school. A good start 
yields big dividends in control, pupil 
and teacher security, happiness, and 
absence of frustration. Have on hand 
paper, pencils, and other materials you 
may want to use for getting school un- 
der way. Secure the books you need. 
Proper materials coupled with good 
planning will get you off to a flying 
start. 


Make a temporary seating plan—You 
will want to change this many times 
during the year. However, it will put 
you in command of the situation on 
Opening Day and will aid you in quick- 
ly learning the names of your pupils. 


that first morning 


Make a program for the first day— 
Teachers in self-contained classrooms 
need daily programs. Have an order of 
business for the first few days. You 
may not even get through it, but have 
a plan. It is as necessary to your com- 
mand of the classroom as a road map 
in a strange territory. Knowing where 
you are going is nine-tenths of the trip. 


Make some definite lesson plans for the 
first two or three days—There is little 
justification for the opening (or clos- 
ing) day to be a holiday. You will find 
the school year short enough. The wise 
teacher will eliminate the breeding 
ground of many control problems by a 
businesslike first day. Good teachers 
never teach cold. Planning of some sort 
is always necessary. Those first plans 
should be written out in some detail. 
They will provide you with the feeling 
of security you need when facing the 
class for the first time. 


Arrange the furniture for the first 
day—lIf your room has movable furni- 
ture, you will be moving it often. But 
start with a fairly traditional arrange- 
ment until you know your children by 
name and have established control. 


Arrive early—Have time to greet your 
neighbor and get any last-minute ques- 
tions answered; to go over final plans 
and preparation; to get needed materi- 
als; to relax, unpack the smile, gather 
up your courage, and make ready to 
meet your class. 


Think over the threefold task you have 
in the first few days—to establish room 
control; to establish good work habits; 
to teach working in groups. 


Be in your room when the pupils ar- 
rive—This is a necessity in establish- 
ing good discipline and effective room 
standards. 


Greet children with a smile—Make no 
comment other than a pleasant “Good 
morning,” if you like. Encourage chil- 
dren to be seated and remain so. 


Have your name on the chalkboard— 
Children should learn to pronounce 
and spell it at once. 


Insist on children’s being seated—Pen- 
cils can be sharpened later, stories 
told, and questions answered. The main 
things at this point are to establish 
your control and to avoid confusion. 


Make opening exercises brief—Your 
main goal for this morning is to get 
down to the business at hand. 


Check attendance—Check the attend- 
ance according to your class list. Have 
each child raise his hand as you call 
the name. This will help you associate 
names and faces. 


Develop room standards—For a safe, 
sane, and profitable year there must be 
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rules and regulations. There must be a 
way of getting books and materials, a 
time and procedure for sharpening pen- 
cils, an organized way of entering and 
leaving the room, ways of working and 
playing, as well as policies of respect- 
ing others’ rights. You will want to 
plan and discuss with the children such 
points as leaving the room; laughing 
with people, not at them; voice control 
(talking softly or not at all). There 
are others you will want to consider. 


If you are a wise beginning teacher, 
you will have only one child out of his 
seat at a time, except in an organized 
activity. We cannot emphasize this too 
strongly: get control of your room first; 
then relax as children can accept re- 
sponsibility. 


Carry out lessons previously planned— 
Make the first day of school a meaning- 
ful one, with real work, and your chil- 
dren will go home happy. 


first few weeks 


The first pitch is important in any ball 
game. That first strike has a great psy- 
chological effect. But the outcome of 
the game depends upon what follows. 
It is necessary to keep pitching a steady 
game. A successful first day must be 
followed by a lot of hard work. Much 
will depend upon what follows in the 
first few weeks. 


Keep your control—This cannot be 
overemphasized. No matter how great 
your store of knowledge and how long 
your preparation, if you do not have the 
attention of the class, no learning will 
take place. Relax any control only when 
children are ready to assume added re- 
sponsibility. Have something on the 
board for children to do when they ar- 
rive. You will be pleased how well this 
atmosphere will carry through the day. 


Study the cumulative folders of your 
pupils—Get to know your boys and girls 
from personal observation. This is vital. 
However, you need to know the char- 
acteristics, achievements, capabilities, 
problems, and other data concerning 
your pupils. Every school has records 
to help you. Make yourself acquainted 
with this information. The stronger 
your background knowledge, the great- 
er your chance of success. Just a word 
of caution: These records are not meant 
to be instruments of prejudice. Use the 
information objectively. 


Take advantage of every opportunity to 
meet parents—Parents can be a very 
big help. They have a great deal of in- 


formation concerning the child that is 
very helpful to the teacher. Don’t wait 
for trouble to arise. Get to know these 
folks before any problems come up. 
When you see a problem germinating, 
bring the parents in for mutual action 
and understanding. If a parent asks 
questions, give full, honest answers. 


Get some interesting worthwhile activi- 
ty under way—Children like to be doing 
things. Purposeful activity will do 
much to motivate enthusiasm as well as 
build good working relationships. 


Record plenty of observations and 
grades—One of the hardest tasks is 
grading your pupils. This you will want 
to do fairly and professionally. Keep 
plenty of information in case you must 
justify your marks. Save a good sam- 
pling of papers for conferences. 


Spend much time in preparation of dai- 
ly lessons—There is no substitute for 
this on the road to success. Many per- 
sons fail because of poor preparation. 
Even the experienced must prepare. 


Take full advantage of available help— 
Your principal, specialists in reading, 
speech, and other curriculum areas, 
guidance personnel, the psychologist, 
the nurse, and others stand ready to 
share their knowledge. 


Take advantage of professional meet- 
ings—There will be many in-service 
curriculum sessions, grade-level meet- 
ings, and other professional activities. 
Be prompt. Give as well as receive. 
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GOOD ROOM CONTROL 


A sense of orderliness—A disorderly 
and disarranged room has a tendency 
to make children disorderly also. Ar- 
range furniture to give maximum use 
of space, at the same time providing for 
free movement of children. Make sure 
the pupils can move into reading, sci- 
ence, and other activities without climb- 
ing over each other and without upset- 
ting teaching materials. Have a definite 
place for each piece of material. Pro- 
vide organization for proper care and 
maintenance of all materials and books. 
Make sure all materials are removed 
when they cease to be functional. 


Group consciousness—Every child must 
become aware that he is a member of a 
group and that as such he has a respon- 
sibility toward that group. If he is to 
participate in its privileges, he must ac- 
cept its duties and obligations. As a 
pupil grows, he learns to associate his 
actions with their effect upon other pu- 
pils in his room and in his school. His 
group control grows gradually into self- 
control. The teacher is a pattern of 
courtesy in dealing with the children 
and should insist that children be cour- 
teous to each other, to guests, and to 
herself at all times. Have regular times 
for evaluation of their citizenship. 


Security—When children and teacher 
both have a feeling of security, it is 
easier to approach harmonious and 
pleasant working relationships. Create 


helpful techniques 


1. Share with the children the 


idea 


an atmosphere of acceptance. Give 
praise where praise is due. Compliment- 
ing children on their work gives the 
feeling of achievement which is so nec- 
essary for security. Adapt assigned 
work to the abilities of the children, 
and make certain they understand what 
they are supposed to do. Make each in- 
dividual child feel important to the 
group. Always be consistent in your 
treatment of children and their behav- 
ior. Carefully avoid sarcasm. 


Sincerity—Nothing will disrupt a room 
so quickly and easily as insincerity on 
the part of the teacher. Children have a 
keen sense of fairness and often be- 
come aware of attempts to camouflage 
or to deceive before the teacher even 
gets started. The teacher in turn needs 
to develop sincerity on the part of the 
children. When children subscribe to a 
rule and are continuously allowed to 
break it, they are learning insincerity. 
Sincerity can be developed by following 
through continuously on every rule or 
standard which is set up. 


Group standards—If the class is al- 
lowed to participate in the building of 
group standards, they are apt to make 
them more workable than if the teacher 
arbitrarily lays down a set of rules. It 
is important that rules be made a few 
at a time and only when needed to es- 
tablish procedures and rapport within 
a classroom. 


5. Have your materials ready. Groups 


that everybody makes mistakes, but 
smart persons do not repeat them. 


. Comment on those who do right. 


3. Do not bring your personal prob- 


lems into the classroom. 


. Help the class to distinguish be- 


tween legitimate and illegitimate 
noises in the classroom. 


. When 


waiting for materials can be start- 
ing points for discipline problems. 


. Treat each child as if he were the 


mayor’s child. 


. Keep a good supplementary library 


in your room. 


possible have forum-plan 
seating arrangements so that the 
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children do not look at backs of 
heads all day. 


18. 


Watch attention spans; know when 
to change activities, when to speed 


9. Take the clinical point of view on up or slow down. 
your discipline problems. Your doc- 19. Have frequent evaluative sessions. 
your but he doesn’t 20. Be businesslike. 
it ith him. 
21. Avoid all suggestions of criticism, 
10. Con on all pupils in a discussion. anger, frustration. Make personal 
Don’t let the extroverts dominate. corrections in private conferences. 
11. Have confidence in the child’s de- 
ire to do the right thi 22. Radiate happiness and joy in your 
ng. work. They are contagious. 
12. Help the child to belong to his ' , 
23. 
group. Do not set him apart by anes 
such labels as slow, lazy, and silly. 24. Be consistent. 
13. Seek the child’s friendship and give 25. Be sensitive to children’s feelings. 
him yours in return. 26. Give children responsibilities which 
14. See to it that there is effective are challenging and interesting. 
teacher planning. Keep children so 27. Be aware of everything going on in 
wholesomely busy that no unwhole- the room. 
some activities can creep in. 28. When children do poorly, be en- 
15. Be sure children participate in the couraging. Help them understand 
planning, understand what they are how the job can be done better. 
going to do, why, and how to go 29. Use common sense at all times. 
about i. 30. Remember that some problems can 


16. Make directions clear and complete. be handled by banter or humor. 


. Keep your poise and dignity. Ignore trivial things entirely. 


remedial treatment 


Punishment must never be looked up- 
on as an end in itself. It is merely a 
means of restoring the individual to 
normality in the group. The measures 
should be those most appropriate for 
the pupil’s offense and personality. 

1. Isolate the offender between the time of the 
offense and the settlement, but not in the 
cloakroom or outside the room. 

2. Let a little time elapse between the time of 
the offense and when you talk to him. 

3. Be perfectly frank. 


4. If property has been willfully damaged, it 
should be restored, repaired, or paid for. ape 


5. Never force apologies. Accept those freely giv- 
en, but impress upon the child that future ac- 
tions will speak louder than words. 

6. Try to let the child decide his own punishment. 
7. Deo not make threats; but if you do, make sure 
that in some way the threat is carried out. 

8. When a case is settled, drop it. 

9. General behavior can come up for group dis- 
cussion. Individual offenders are not for class 
discussion. 

10. Before making an issue of misbehavior be sure 
it is worth the effort. 
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KEYS TO SUCCESS 


® Know Your Pupils 

This means more than names. Get as 
much background as possible before 
you meet them. Develop a working 
knowledge of their needs, interests, 
and experiences and fit your plans to 
this knowledge. 


@ Know Your Field 


Children will have confidence in you 
only as you demonstrate your ability. 
Keep abreast of the latest techniques 
and knowledge. 


@ Be Prepared 


Have a clear, specific purpose for 
each lesson. Introduce each with a 
preview. Present your points one at a 
time and in logical order. Keep relat- 
ed ideas together. Keep language sim- 
ple and avoid involved sentences. 
When technical terms are necessary, 
introduce them gradually and explain 
each meaningfully. Summarize from 
time to time. Relate material to every- 
day experiences. Make plans for drill 
opportunities. Provide for review. 


Control Your Presentation 

Set your pace to match the difficulty 
of the material. Do not be afraid to 
repeat for emphasis. Use humorous 
stories or comments to add interest. 


@ Make Your Presentation Effective 


When demonstrating, first show whole 
operation briefly, then show it one 
step at a time, always explaining as 


you go along. Emphasize key points. 
Make full use of instructional aids— 
models, charts, films, slides, and so 
on. Make your own if commercial 
ones are not available. But use aids 
to improve teaching, not as a substi- 
tute for it. Use questions to guide 
your own teaching and to check pupil 
progress. Ask questions first and then 
indicate the person to answer. Make 
sure of retention. Stay with a correc- 
tion long enough to be sure it has 
taken hold. Have a child explain each 
step as he practices. 


@ Motivate and Maintain Interest 


Show enthusiasm. Use variety in your 
presentation. Make your teaching 
personal. Help children to see the 
future uses of what they learn. 


Use Your Voice Wisely 

Speak clearly and loud enough so all 
may hear. Speak slowly enough for 
meanings to be grasped. It is better 
to cover less and cover it well. A 
little variation in your voice will 
avoid monotony. Taik to the class, 
not to the window or the chalkboard. 


Make Sure of Progress 

Establish concrete goals, making sure 
they are something to work for. Know 
what you can expect from your pupils 
and hold them to it. Show genuine in- 
terest in class and individual prog- 
ress and keep the group informed of 
its progress. Use praise frequently. 


A WORD ABOUT LAW 


Consult your school authorities 
whenever you are in doubt about le- 
gal responsibilities. Laws vary wide- 
ly but in general you should know 
these for your state and system: 

1. The ages when children must attend school. 
When they may attend. 
2. The minimum number of days in a school year 
(including conferences). 


3. Whether a child may legally be absent for re- 


ligious instructions and observances. 


4. If a teacher may keep a child after school; 


administer corporal punishment; suspend him. 


5. The rights of probationary teachers and length 


of the probationary period. 


6. The legal privileges and responsibilities of ten- 


ure. 
7. When a teacher may be liable; what would be 
considered negligence. 
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CHECKLIST 
ON HUMAN RELATIONS 


In the Classroom 


Do | accept each child—the poor as well as 
the rich, the dirty as well as the clean? 

Do | help all children feel they belong? 

Do | show confidence in my pupils? 

Do | let my pupils know | like them? 

Do | make each child feel he has something 
to contribute? 

Do my pupils bring their problems to me? 
Am | available when they want to see me? 
Do | help my pupils accept one another? 

Do | let everyone express his feelings? 

Do | live up to agreements with pupils? 

Do | succeed in getting all pupils to assume 
some responsibility? 

Do | help the group form a behavior code? 
Do | work for democratic values? 


Outside of Class 


Do | try to develop faculty cooperation? 
....Do | avoid pet- 
ty conversation 
about my asso- 
ciates? 


Do | do my share in determining and carrying 
out the system's educational policies? 

Do | aid associates with constructive ideas? 
Do | refrain from interfering with the class- 
room affairs of an associate? 

Do | refrain from shifting my responsibility to 
another teacher? 

Do | hold inviolate confidential information 
about my associates? 

Do | transact all school business through the 
proper channels? 


With Parents and Community 


Do | maintain friendly, cooperative relation- 
ships with parents? 


Do | hold all information confidential? 

Do parents feel sure that | deal justly and im- 
partially with every child? 

De | give all parents their fair share of time, 
regardless of ity standing 

Do | present a complete, fair, and meaningful 
evaluation to parents? 

Do | listen to and give fair thought to parents’ 
opinions? 

Do | take an active part in community life? 


Maturity 


Do | seek to develop sufficient social skills? 
Am | increasingly willing to accept myself as 
having worth? 

Do | seek to become more self-directing? 

Do | continually seek to improve my problem- 
solving technique? 

Do | attempt to face my frustrations? 

Do | recognize my own needs? shortcomings? 
Do | volunteer my special skills? 

Do | try to take disappointments without be- 
coming discouraged? 

Do | seek to control myself and adjust my be- 
havior to the situation? 


Ethical Standards 
..Do | treat each child without prejudice or 


partiality? 

Do | respect the confidence of a pupil? 

Do | refuse to use my position to promote 
partisan policies and sectarian views? 

Do | listen to and weigh parents’ viewpoints 
carefully? 

Do | avoid making remarks that might discredit 
parents? 

Do | evaluate the attitudes and activities of 
the community with an open mind? 

Do | take part in community life? 

Do | do my share in keeping the public in- 
formed concerning school achievements? 

Do | exercise my right to participate in the 
processes which determine school policy? 

Do | support school policy to the fullest, once 
it has been determined? 

Do | keep a legal contract unless canceled by 
mutual consent? 

Am | kind, tolerant, and loyal in ail my deal- 
ings with professional associates? 

Do | take pride in the achievements of my 
associates? 

Do | avoid pettiness, jealousy, rancor? 

Do | criticize with discretion? 

Am | proud of my profession? 


Ten cents each; ten or more, five cents each: 
Depr. T, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, New York 
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Hudson's Bay Company 
transferred rights of gov- 
ernment to Dominion of 
Canada 1869 

Pearl Harbor Day 1941 
Eli Whitney, inventor of 
cotton gin, born 1765 
Marconi transmitted ra- 
dio signals from England 
to Newfoundland 1901 
Norwegian explorer Ro- 
ald Amundsen reached 
South Pole 1911 

First public flight by 
Wright Brothers 1903 
Washington and Conti- 
nental Army spent win- 
ter 1777 at Valley Forge 
Pilgrims landed in 1620 
Clara Barton born 1821 


14 


17 


21 


31 


January 


Patriot and meta! crafts- 
man Paul Revere born 
1735 

Lincoln’s Emancipation 
Proclamation of 1863 
freed the slaves 

New York to London 
telephone service started 
in 1927 

Albert Schweitzer, doc- 
tor, missionary, and mu- 
sician, born 1875 
Benjamin Franklin, dip- 
lomat, inventor, and pa- 
triot, born 1706 
“Nautilus,” first atomic- 
powered submarine, was 
launched by U.S. 1954 
First U.S. satellite Ex- 
plorer I orbited 1958 
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Turtles and snakes hibernate be- 
fore cold weather comes. Turtles 
burrow in mud or sand. Snakes 
go into holes or crevices. 
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Sunday Monday 


FLOWER morning-glory 
BIRTHSTONE sapphire 
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Beavers cut and sink wil- 
low, birch, poplar, or 
aspen trees near their 
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Many monarch butterflies mi- 
grate in the fall. Others spend 
Leaves turn red, yel- 


Fall begins after chlorophyll mak- 
% ing ends. Color does 
not depend on frost. 
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Both the ruffed grouse and ring- 
necked pheasant have short wings 


which help bird “explode” quickly 
into the air when there is danger. 8S DOD I ( 
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Wild ducks band to- 


gether when they mi- 
grate from northern 
lakes and waterways. 
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FLOWER chrysanthemum = 


BIRTHSTONE topaz 
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Webbed feet prope! a duck 
in water, act as paddies for 
take-off in flight, and as 
brakes for landing. 


In winter, white-tailed 
deer “herd” and trample 
snow for food and safety. 
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doors in warm cli- 
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plants elsewhere. 
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Day 
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Black-capped chickadees 
eat suet, grain, weed and 
x sunflower seeds in winter. 
f Perch are active in warmer 
: lake waters all winter. Can 
be caught through ice. 
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| 4 
On warm winter days, squirrels 
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the nuts and acorns they hid or : 
buried in the late fall 
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Have you heard these 


questions from your students?... 


your SCIENCE students . . 


What are satellites? 


An Alabama third grade teacher SHOWED 
them—with the Jam Handy filmstrips First 
Adventures in Space. (1) 


How can I share my paper with Tommy? 


A Pennsylvania second grade teacher 
SHOWED them — with the Jam Handy film- 
strips Mathematics for Primary Grades. (3) 


your HISTORY students 


Did all Indians live in wigwams? 


A New Jersey third grade teacher SHOWED 
them—with the Jam Handy filmstrips How 
the Indians Lived. (5) 


your GEOGRAPHY students . 2!" 


Why don’t people on the other side of 
the earth fall off? 


A Utah fourth grade teacher SHOWED them 
—with the Jam Handy filmstrips Introduction 
to the Globe. (7) 


How do jets fly? 


A Michigan sixth grade teacher SHOWED 
them—with the Jam Handy filmstrips Air- 
planes, Jets and Rockets. (2) 


Which is bigger—a third or a fourth? 


A California fourth grade teacher SHOWED 
them—with the Jam Handy filmstrips Intro- 
duction to Fractions. (4) 


What are the differences between Com- 
munism and Democracy? 
A Texas high school teacher SHOWED 


them—with the Jam Handy sound filmstrips 
The Battle for Liberty. (6) 


How do people in Thailand earn their 
living? 

A Minnesota sixth grade teacher SHOWED 
them—with the Jam Handy filmstrips Asiatic 
Lands and People. (8) 


When your students ask questions, don’t tell them—SHOW them—with class-tested Jam Handy 
filmstrips, Use the convenient order blank below to request the filmstrips that helped these 
teachers . . . or to get information about other Jam Handy materials that can help your 
students find the answers to their questions. 


To: The JAM HANDY Organization Date 
2821 East Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, Michigan 
Please send me on approval the Nome 
filmstrip kits encircled below: School 
Address 
City and State 
C] Send the Jam Handy Instructional Materials catalog. 
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CHARACTERS 
MR. MONARCH  CATERPILLARS—-Two or more 
MRS, MONARCH (later New Butterflies). 


NANCE FOULES WIER 
and her 1959-60 kindergarten pupils Serrinc 
t h t T 
Out of doors. Pink and white flowers and 
green leaves are taped to chairs, boxes, or a 
stepladder. These are the milkweed plants. 


Music 


Mood music may be played on the piano or 
a record player may be used. Choose a light 
recording that suggests butterflies, such as 


Waltz of the Flowers. 


CostuMEs 


Mr. and Mrs. Monarch wear leotards, tights, 
or sunsuits (preferably black). They have 
headbands with pipe-cleaner feelers attached. 
Silk searves or colored towels will do for 
wings. Attach wing material to the leotard 
between the child’s shoulders. Fasten a rub- 
ber band to each top corner of the material. 
The child actor slips the rubber bands over 
his wrists like bracelets. 

Caterpillars also wear black leotards or sun- 
suits with the addition of white and yellow 
crepe-paper horizontal body stripes. Wings 
(as described above) are stuffed under the 
costume out of sight until needed. Have green 
material available in which they wrap them- 
selves to suggest the chrysalis. 


Teaching the life cycle 
of the monarch 
via classroom dramatics 


Tue Srory 


The monarch butterfly has beautiful red- 
orange and black wings. Monarch is another 
name for king, and this butterfly looks as 
richly dressed as a king. 

In the spring, Mr. Monarch flies about let- 
ting off perfume from his wings. This attracts 
Mrs. Monarch. Monarch children eat only 
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milkweed leaves, so Mrs. Monarch lays her eggs 
on milkweed plants. 

The warm sun hatches the eggs. A black, white, 
and yellow striped caterpillar comes from each 
egg. It is hungry all the time and eats milkweed 
leaves night and day. It grows so fast it has to 
shed its skin again and again. 

When the caterpillar is full-grown, it spins a 
button of silk and anchors it to a stem. Then, 
hooking its tail into the button, the caterpillar 
hangs head downward. It sheds its skin again and 
then it appears as a chrysalis. There it rests and 
changes. 

Finally, the new butterfly wriggles out and rests 
on the leaves in the sun until its wings dry. Then it 
flies away. It has finished eating, except to suck 
nectar from flowers with its long sucking tube. 

In the fall, as the weather turns cooler, thousands 
of monarchs fly south, 


(Jf desired, an announcer or a choral group 
may tell the story of the monarch butterfly be- 
fore the play.) 


ACT I 


(Music begins. Mr. Monarch dances on stage 
and sprays perfume around. Music softens.) 
MR. MONARCH— 
The sun is warm, the sky is blue. 
Mrs. Monarch, Mrs. Monarch, where are you? 
(Mrs. Monarch dances in and around, and 
comes up to him.) 
MRS. MONARCH— 
I’m here. | smell the sweet perfume. 
Let’s make our home where the milkweeds 
bloom. 
(Music up. They dance and then fly away.) 


ACT ll 


(Caterpillars are hiding behind milkweed 
plants. Mr. and Mrs. Monarch dance in with 
flying motions. Music down.) 

MR. MONARCH— 

See the meadow so bright and green. 

It’s the prettiest meadow I’ve ever seen. 
Our children will enjoy it here. 

Shall we call it home, Mrs. Monarch, dear? 

MRS. MONARCH— 

Yes, the milkweeds are growing tall and sweet. 
It’s a lovely place. It can’t be beat. 

I'll put my eggs under a leaf, 

Hide them away from an insect thief. 

(Music up. Mrs. Monarch dances, pretend- 
ing to put eggs under the leaves. Mr. Monarch 
watches.) 


ACT 


(Music down. Caterpillars crawl out from 
under the milkweed plants.) 
MR. MONARCH— 
The sunshine is warm and bright. 
Our children are crawling into sight. 
MRS. MONARCH— 
Little caterpillars, eat the leaves below. 
The more you eat, the more you'll grow. 
(Mr. and Mrs. Monarch exit.) 
CATERPILLAR ONE— 
I’m so unhappy. I’m about to cry. 
I’m just a caterpillar. I want to be a butterfly. 
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CATERPILLAR TWO— 
Chomp, chomp, chomp, I eat all day, 
I eat all night, I have no time for play. 
I am full. My skin is tight. 

I think I'll shed my skin tonight. 

(They crawl off stage. Music up.) 


ACT Iv 


(Caterpillars crawi on stage. Music down.) 
CATERPILLAR ONE— 

Four times my skin has had to go. 

I shed it to have room to grow. 
CATERPILLAR TWO— 

And now I simply want to rest. 

My nature tells me that is best. 

(Music up. Caterpillars crawl around. They 
put head and shoulders on floor, feet pointing 
up to leaves—pupa position. See photo. They 
pull out green material and wrap it around 
themselves to suggest chrysalises.) 


ACT V 


(Mr. and Mrs. Monarch dance over to look 
at sleeping Caterpillars. Music down.) 

MRS. MONARCH—— 

Our children will come out today. 
In the meadow they will fly and play. 

(New Butterflies, former Caterpillars, emerge 
from chrysalises. They slip hands through the 
rubber bands to control wings.) 

MR. MONARCH— 

Come out, come out, little butterfly! 
Be still in the sun; your wings will soon dry. 

MRS. MONARCH— 

Wave your wings up and down. 
Then you can fly over field and town. 

(New Butterflies tear off crepe-paper stripes 
from their caterpillar costumes. They crouch 
on their feet and wave their wings.) 

NEW BUTTERFLY ONE— 

Take us up, up, up high; 
Take us up to the bright blue sky. 

NEW BUTTERFLY TwO— 

We want to see the flowers and trees. 
We want to fly in the sun and breeze. 
BOTH BUTTERFLIES— 
We aren’t hungry but we'll take sips 
Of nectar from bright blossoms’ lips. 
MR. MONARCH— 
To the south it is time to go. 
Winter is coming; soon cold winds will blow. 
MRS. MONARCH— 
Come, little family, the trip will be fun. 
We are the monarchs. We follow the sun. 

aut (together)—We are the monarchs. We 
follow the sun. (Dance off with flying motions.) 

(Music up and then down.) 


Change 


JOHANNE BURTA 


CHARACTERS 
SKUNK RABBIT PORCUPINE 
MOUSE FOX 
MOTHER SQUIRPEL DEER 
FATHER BEAVER BEAR 


pees—Any number. 


CosTuMES 


The animals may wear coveralls if desired, 
although tails and ears are the only distinguish- 
ing characteristics the play really needs. Tails 
should be attached to belts and ears to head- 
bands for easy exchanging. If full costuming 
is used, Squirrel and Fox should wear gray 
and red respectively with long tails and point- 
ed ears; Rabbit, white with cotton tail and long, 
pink-lined ears; Deer, light brown costume 
and antlers (many long chenille stems twisted 
and shaped); Skunk, black with white stripe 
down the back; Porcupine, black with black 
paper fringed for quills; Mouse, gray with a 
long rope tail; Bear, dark brown; Beaver, me- 
dium brown with large flat tail; Bees, black 
with yellow striped breastplates. 


A clearing in the forest with a large tree 
in the background. Bushes may be used if de- 
sired. There are exits right and left. 


ACT I 

(Skunk is seated stage front with his 
back to the audience. Gigi enters, walking 
slowly and looking around. Sees Skunk 
and approaches him enthusiastically.) 

6i¢'—Oh! What a lovely pussy cat! 
(She pets him.) 

skunk (aside)—At last somebody likes 
me! 

(sniffs)—You don’t smell very 
good. I'll have to give you a bath. 

skunk (aside )—What’s a bath? I won- 
der if it’s good to eat. , 

¢i¢i—I'll put some of my bubble bath 
in the water. That should make you smell 
nice. Then you can sleep on a soft rug. 

skunk—That’s sounds wonderful. 

(Mother and Father enter, carrying a 
picnic basket. They stop and look at Gigi 
and the Skunk. Father drops the basket 
and both register dismay at the scene.) 

ratHer—Gigi, get away from that 
skunk! 

61¢'—Please, Daddy, may I keep him? 
I’ve always wanted a pet. 

moTHER—You can’t keep it because a 
skunk gives off a bad odor. 

ratHer—If you touch it, you will smell 
bad and your clothes will too. 

6i¢'—But I’ve touched it already. 

motHen—Mercy! How lucky we are that 
you didn’t frighten it. But let’s not take 
chances. Come away, Gigi. 

(Mother, Father, and Gigi exit.) 

skunk (heaves a loud sigh)—Nobody 
loves me. (Puts face in paws and sobs.) 


rassit (enters and stands looking at 
Skunk and then starts to thump with his 
hind foot for attention)—Why are you 
crying, Mr. Skunk? 

skunk——Nobody loves me. I wish I were 
somebody else. I wish I were a—a rabbit. 

rassit (stands thinking with chin in 
paw )—Well— Let’s change places. It’s 
a money-back guarantee that you’re going 
to have a nice life. 

(Both remove and exchange ears. Then 
they unbuckle belts.) 

skunk (handing Rabbit his tail)—Here’s 
my tail. Now, when you're in danger, just 
lift up the tail and— 

rassit—Thank you! What a keen weap- 
on! All I could do before was to run from 
my enemies. (Adjusts his new tail as 
Skunk exits.) 

(Mouse and Squirrel enter and circle 
Rabbit several times, looking puzzled.) 

mouse—What in the world are you? 

sguirreL—Who are you? (Circles Rab- 
bit again.) What planet do you come 
from? 

mouse (looking closely)—Oh! It’s Mr. 
Rabbit. What happened to you? 

rassit—I gave Mr. Skunk my ears and 
tail in exchange for his. How do I look? 
(He turns slowly to be admired.) 

(Squirrel and Mouse laugh loudly.) 

rassit (angrily) —You stop laughing or 
T'll— (Makes threatening gesture with 
tail.) 

(backing away)—No! No! We 
didn’t mean to laugh. 

mouse—You look beautiful. 

(Rabbit exits. Beaver enters. Beaver 
stares at Rabbit as they pass.) 

seaven—What in the world was that? 
(The Squirrel and Mouse whisper in his 
ear.) Oh, no! (Laughs loudly.) 

squirret—Shhh! Don’t laugh. 

mouse—It’s dangerous. 

seaven—Hmmm! Well, I’m rather tired 
of being an eager beaver with mud all 
over my tail and being busy-busy all the 
time. I wish someone would change places 
with me. 

souirre.—I'm tired of trying to find 
nuts. I can’t ever remember where I 
buried them. 

mouse—lI’m tired of gnawing into barns 
for food. Besides, I have a toothache. 
(Holds his jaw.) Hey! Why don’t we 
change places? 

squirrec—That’s a good idea. I'd like to 
be a mouse. (Continued on page 98 ) 
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THE Student Government, or Council, 


is a well established organization in our ACT I xenny—You asked what this 
py These (Twin 1 and Twin 2 enter.) show is all about. Well, I know. 
rules are not static. Each year they are twin I|—Right this way, ladies soTtH tTwins—You do? Tell us, ie 3 
submitted to the student body for revi- é 
sion and additions. The final set of and gentlemen. please. oo 
rules is voted upon by all the pupils. TWIN 2—Right this way. KENNY— ; 
To emphasise cur school rules one soTH Twins—We are now going It’s about our school, which is a 
year, a Student Government assembly 
program was presented. A puppet play 0 present the greatest show on very fine, 
was a part of this program. It was based _—_ earth. And about what makes it run as 
on ideas submitted by the children. twin |—There, now, I knew that smooth as a rhyme. 
Purret CHARACTERS you would do it! You mixed the twin |—Oh, now I remember! 
TWIN 1! inouncers, BUBBLE cuM announcement all up. twin 2—Me, too. 
twin 2—What do you mean? I Twins—This show is about 
HAND A| —Stuffed work Gait think you did a pretty good job of our school rules. Look who’s com- 
HAND B) gloves. BUDDY mixing it up yourself. ing. (They leave stage.) 
EVELYN E. SHAFFER tom tin |—Let’s try again. (Call- 
teacher. ing.) Right this way, ladies and 
 “Blasdell, New York gentlemen. (Enter Hands A and B.) 
twin 2—Right this way. HAND a—Howdy, fellow. 
place in the school sotH Twins—We are now going Hand 8—Howdy, yourself. 
St corridor. Acts IV takes place outside + present the greatest show in HAND a—Want to have some fun? 
Blasdell. Hand 8s—Show me to it. 
twin 1—That’s right! “In Blas- HAND A—Well, this is what we 
dell,” we should have said. Clap, can do. (Whispers to Hand B.) 
everyone, clap. Here comes our first customer. 
twin. 2—There! Wasn't that (Boy enters singing.) 
nice? I mean the way everyone Hand 8——-What’s he so happy 
clapped. Say! Just what is this about? 
show supposed to be all about? Hano a—We'll fix that. (To 
twin |—You're asking me? How — Boy.) Boy, what do you mean by 
am I supposed to know? that singing? 
(Kenny appears.) sor—Nothing special. P’'m just 
BotH twins—Who are you? happy, I guess. 
kenny—I’m Kenny. Hand a—Happy? What have you 


twin |—Why are you here? got to be happy about? 


f 
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HAND 8—Yes, what ave you got 
to be happy about? (Goes over 
and hits Boy on the head.) 

sor—What are you hitting me 
for? 

HAND 8—You're too happy. 

HAND a-—You're a little dumb- 
bell, that’s what. 

sor—Who’s a dumbbell? 

HANDS A AND 8—You're a dumb- 
bell. (Sing.) Bobby’s a dumbbell. 
(They hit Boy from one side and 
then the other.) 

sor—lI'll fight you. 

HANDS A AND 8—Look who’s go- 
ing to fight. (Hit him again.) 

sor (crying)—I'm going to tell 
our principal. 

HANDS A AND 8—Tattletale. 

(Boy exits one way, Hands the 
other.) 

twins (reenter)—Did you ever 
think how silly all of this is? 
“Keep hands off others” is one of 

our rules. 

Those who don’t follow it are just 
silly fools. 


ACT Ill 


tom (enters)—They call 
me “Sleepy.” Sleepy Tom, that’s 
me. I’m too sleepy to do anything. 
It’s too much trouble to try to fol- 
low that rule that says “Keep our 


ad 


school clean.” I just drop paper on 
the fleor and stick gum on the first 
thing I see. Ho-hum! Guess I'll 
have a little snooze. ( Sleeps.) 

wastesasket (entering )—There’s 
that Sleepy Tom. (Paper Wad en- 
ters.) Oh, hello there, Mr. Paper 
Wad. Look what I found. (Points 
to Tom.) 

paren wao—So he’s the one that 
puts me on the floor! I wonder 
how he’d like to be swept up at 
night with all the other dirt. (Bub- 
ble Gum enters.) Oh, hello, how 
are you, Mr. Bubble Gum? 

sussie Gum—Should I say I’m 
fine? How would you feel if (Prin- 
cipal) saw you hiding under a 
table where you shouldn’t be? 

rarer wao—We ought to do 
something about this. 

sussie Gum—Let’s get some big 
sticks and hit Tom. 

paver wad—Let’s throw him on 
the floor and walk all over him. 

wastesasker—Then throw him 
my way and I'll finish him off. 

steepy tom—No! No! Go away! 
Go away! I don’t want to be hit. I 
don’t want to be walked on. I don’t 
want to be put in the wastebasket. 

(Exit Wastebasket, Paper Wad, 
and Bubble Gum.) 

twins (reenter)—Wake up, you 
Sleepy! Wake up. What’s the mat- 
ter with you? 

steery Tom—Oh, please, don’t let 
them get me. I won't throw any 
more paper on the floor. I'll keep 
our school clean. 

twin |—Is that a promise? 

twin 2—-Remember that, every- 
one. Let’s hope he keeps his prom- 
ise. 


ACT Iv 


sus (enters)—Honk, honk. I 
said, “Honk, honk!” Here I come. 
(Henry enters.) I guess I'd better 
stop for Henry. (Stops.) Good 
morning, Henry. 

HENRY—Good morning, Mr. Bus. 

sus—Before you board me I’m 
going to give you a test. You have 
to give me the right answér or I 
won't take you to school. 

HENRY—Fire away! 

sus—What school rule tells you 
where to sit on the bus? 

HeNrY—Oh, that’s easy! There 
isn’t any rule. You sit wherever 
you please. 

(enters)—What are you 
trying to do, Henry—make our 
school look foolish? Ask me, Mr. 


Bus, ask me. I'll tell you the right 
answer. 

sus—Who are you? 

¢ant—I’m Gail, the Student Gov- 
ernment President. We have a rule 
in this school that says: “Keep the 
same bus seat from your stop to 
school.” I happen to know that 
Henry voted for that rule. Remem- 
ber, Henry? Can you tell us any 
other school rules about buses? 

Henry—lI forgot that I voted for 
the rules, but I remember now. 
Here’s another good one: “Keep 
your hands and heads in the bus.” 
I guess I’m not as hopeless as you 
thought I was. 

eau——lI take it all back. But I'll 
have to admit that you had me 
fooled. Now, where are you go- 
ing? 

HEeNrY—I’m going to school. But 
first T'll cross in front of the bus 
and then I'll get in. 

sus—I’m beginning to believe 
that this boy is very smart. Did 
you hear him say, “Cross in front 
of the bus”? That’s another school 
rule. 


ACT V 


(Enter Twins, Buddy, and 
Chester. Twins watch Chester and 
Buddy come toward each other.) 

suppy—Good morning, Chester. 

cHestek—Good morning, Buddy. 

(The two keep coming toward 
each other until they bump heads.) 

suopy—Ow! Oh, my head! 

cHester—I’m sorry, Buddy. I 
didn’t mean to bump you. 

MRS. (enters, carrying big 
package )—Good morning, boys. 

sors—Good morning, Mrs. 
(Local teacher.) 

suvor—May I carry that for 
you? 

mrs. (handing him the 
package )—Oh, thank you. 

(Exit Mrs. __.. and boys.) 

twin |—Did you see what I saw? 
Am I dreaming? 

twin 2—No, you are not dream- 
ing, but I thought I was. 

twin |—Who would have ever 
thought it possible? 

twin 2—Those boys certainly 
were polite to each other. They 
were polite to the teacher, too. 

twins—It just goes to show you 
what they really can do if they take 
school rules seriously. 

twin |—Say, Twin, just out of 
curiosity, do you know all the 
school rules? 

twin 2—I think I do. Let’s check 
and see. 

(Twins repeat the rules in uni- 
son or one rule at a time is flashed 
on a screen for the audience to 
read aloud.) 

(All puppets pop up on stage.) 

PUPPETS— 

School rules make sense. They’re 


send for your 


PARKER 
PARTY 


LETTER-WRITING KIT 


= = 


Improves Handwriting - - 


And It’s Fun! 


Specifically created for 
fourth grade through Junior 
High, thousands of teachers 
have used the Pen Party and 
endorsed it. New vitality is 
provided for a traditional 
teaching chore. Correspond- 
ence between classes in dif- 
ferent parts of the U.S. 
inspires new interests, new 
incentives. Work improves 
noticeably ! 


Here’s What You Receive 


Parker supplies a complete 
kit of materials plus instruc- 
tions—also, the name and 
address of a teacher willing 
and interested in correspond- 
ing with your class. Once 
you receive the kit, you can. 
work the project into your 
curriculum whenever con- 
venient. 


Materials include: wall chart 
for daily record of corre- 
spondence, individual stu- 
dent letter folders with let- 
ter-writing tips. Teacher as- 
signed to you will have a 
class at the same grade level 
as yours and will have ap- 
proximately the same enroll- 
ment. 


I understand that my name and ad- 
dress will be sent to a teacher of a 
similar class. In return, I will re- 
ceive her name and address. 


—— for everyone. 
: Obey them and we'll all have fun. 


| 
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Please send your Pen Party Kit— 


SCHOLASTIC TESTING SERVICE 
offers you a Complete 


Pupil Reading Test Program 


for All Grade Levels 

@ Evaluation 
Diagnoses 
© Remediation 


Scholastic Testing Service, Inc. offers an inexpensive solution 
for reading problems grades 1 through 8. 


STANDARDIZATION on the basis of nation-wide tryouts, national norms 
have been established by which the teacher can 
measure the performance of individuals, or class, 
or school. 


VALIDITY content has been carefully chosen to meet curricu- 
lum requirements at all elementary levels. Only 
those questions are used that meet the difficulty 
and discrimination requirements of sound testing 
procedure. 


RELIABILITY tests and subtests have satisfactorily met three 
types of reliability studies, insuring the teacher 
a reliable estimate of pupil progress. 


ORDER OR REQUISITION YOUR Reading Test Materials Now 


BRINGS IMMEDIATE RESULTS 


Scholastic Testing Service, Inc. 

3774 W. Devon Ave., Chicago 45, Illinois 

Send me complete information on your pupil reading test service (and 
sample test) as checked below at 35c each. 

(0 Sample pupil EVALUATION TEST — grades 1 & 2 (Ist mo.) _..(35c) 


(0 Sample pupil EVALUATION TEST — grades 2 & 3 (35c) 
{() Sample pupil EVALUATION TEST — grades 4, 5, 6 (35c) 
(1) Sample pupil EVALUATION TEST — grades 7 & 8 (35c) 


Cubby Bear Gets Lost 
(Continued from page 56) 


“You'll see!” interrupted Cubby. 
“Just give me the honey cakes and 
you'll see how well I know my way 
around!” 

So Cubby Bear took the basket 
of honey cakes his mother handed 
him. She also gave him two cakes 
for himself. He set out along the 
road to Aunt Edith’s. He walked 
along until he came to the creek. 
There the road divided and became 
two roads. Each one went a differ- 
ent direction. 

“Hm,” said Cubby to himself. 
“One of these roads is the road 
to Aunt Edith’s, and one isn't. 
I guess I'll choose this one.” 

He turned to the left. He walked 
and walked and walked. But he 
didn’t come to Aunt Edith’s house. 
It was near lunchtime and Cubby 
was getting very hungry. The hon- 
ey cakes in the basket smelled 
good, so he reached into his pocket 
for one that his mother had given 
him. It tasted very good. 

He walked a little further. He 
knew he should have been at Aunt 
Edith’s a long time ago. But still 
her house wasn't even in sight. 

“I took the wrong road again,” 
thought Cubby sadly. “Whenever 
there is one road, I can always find 
my way. But when there are two, 
I always take the wrong one.” 

There was only one thing for 
him to do. He turned around and 
walked back along the long, long 
road. 


By the time he reached the 
creek, he was tired and thirsty. He 
took a long drink of water. Then 
he heard a familiar voice. 

“Hello, Cubby Bear! Are you 
lost again?” There was Cubby’s 
friend, Sonny Fox. 

“Oh, no,” said Cubby. “T’m just 
thirsty. I'm on my way to Aunt 
Edith’s. I did take a wrong turn 
somewhere around here, but now 
I’m not lost. I know just where I 
am. Have a honey cake.” He 
reached into his pocket and took 
out the other honey cake and 
handed it to Sonny. 

Sonny ate the cake. Then he said, 
“I can’t understand why you al- 
ways get lost. When you go to 
Aunt Edith’s, all you have to do is 
take the road to the right.” 

“It may be simple for you,” said 
Cubby Bear, “but how do I know 
which road is to the right?” 

“You mean you don’t know the 
difference between right and left?” 

“When someone says, ‘turn to 
your right,” I never know which 
way to turn. You know because 
you're smart. Foxes are supposed 
to be smart.” 

“That’s right!” said Sonny Fox. 
“There is nothing smarter than a 
fox, except maybe another fox. But 
don’t you know your left paw from 
your right paw?” 

Cubby Bear shook his head. 

“Look,” said Sonny Fox, “you 
go on to your Aunt Edith’s. I'll 
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You know why everyone likes soft drinks... 


Here’s why soft drinks 
are good for you - - 


Bottled carbonated beverages provide young and old alike 


with these beneficial qualities: 


Wholesomeness: Soft drinks, classified as a food, provide 100 
calories of quick energy per 8 ounces. By aiding digestion they 


stimulate appetite. 


Body fluid balance: Soft drinks encourage needed liquid intake 
to help replace the 2}4 quarts of fluid the body loses daily. 


Purity: Carbonated beverages are bottled under the most rigid 
sanitary conditions—uniform purity is assured. 


Recent dental research* also indicates soft drinks may be en- 
joyed for all their beneficial qualities. Being a liquid, they pass 
through the mouth so quickly they have virtually no relation- 
ship to oral conditions involved in tooth decay. 


*Shaw, Jas. H., Caries-Producing Factors; a Decade of Dental Research, J. Am. 


Dent. A., 55:785 (Dec.) 1957. 


Ludwig, T. G., and Bibby, B. G., Acid Production from Different Carbohydrate 


Foods in Plaque and Saliva; Further Observations Upon the 


Caries-Producing Po- 


tentialities of Various Foodstuffs, J. Dent. Research, 36:56 (Feb.) 1957. 
Bibby, B. G., Effect of —— Content of Foodstuffs on Their Caries-Producing Po- 


tentialities, J. Am. Dent. 


51:293 (Sept.) 1955. 


American Bottlers of 


Carbonated Beverages 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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think of something. That’s why I 
am so smart. I think a lot.” 

“Which is the road?” asked 
Cubby. 

“The one to your right,” an- 
swered Sonny. “But you don't 
know your left from your right, so 
I'll show you which one it is.” 
Sonny pointed. “I'll wait right here 
for you. And I'll think of a way to 
help you. Don’t you worry your 
fuzzy head.” 

Cubby reached Aunt Edith’s 
house very quickly. She came to 
the door, kissed him, and said, “Did 
you get lost on the way?” 

“Oh, just a little bit,” said 
Cubby Bear. “But I got here all 
right.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Edith, “do 
come in and help me eat these 
honey cakes. We'll have some milk 
with them.” 

Cubby Bear was very hungry and 
thirsty again, so he followed Aunt 
Edith into the house. The cakes 


To My First Teacher 
Cacy Ann Cole 


Then I was six. 

We were all six. 

We ran to the first seat we saw 
Away from our mothers. 

We were too big for mothers! 
But, oh, the room was vast! 


I felt wobbly inside 

Like a new little calf 

Once on Grandfather’s farm— 
Only, I was inside; 
His legs we 

If I cried, I Fhened I'd die. 


And then YOU came in! 

Just your voice at first 

Seemed to come ahead of you 
Into the room. All you pe 
Was, “Good morning, children. 
I am glad to see you!” 


I knew you were glad. 

The wobbly feeling left. 

And when I saw you, the rest 
Of you fitted your voice. 


and milk tasted very good, but soon 
Cubby Bear said, “I must go now, 
Aunt Edith. Sonny Fox is waiting 
for me.” 

“Well, do come again soon. And 
don’t get lost going home,” she cau- 
tioned him. 

“I won't,” promised Cubby. He 
waved his paw at Aunt Edith and 
off he went. 

Sonny Fox jumped up when he 
saw Cubby Bear coming. 

“IT have an idea!” he said excit- 


edly. 

“Oh!” said Cubby. “Tell me!” 

“Well, Cubby,” said Sonny Fox. 
“This is your right paw.” He lifted 
Cubby’s right front paw. Cubby 
nodded. 

Sonny lifted Cubby’s other front 
paw. “This is your left paw,” he 
said. Cubby nodded. 

“Now, then,” said Sonny Fox, 
“raise your right paw again.” 

“Oh,” said Cubby, “which one 
did you tell me that one was?” 

Sonny Fox smiled a sly, smart 
smile. 

“Here’s how you'll know, my 
friend,” he said. He tied a bright 
blue string around Cubby’s right 
front paw. 

“The paw with the blue string on 
it is your right paw,” Sonny said. 


“Now, Cubby Bear, raise your 
right paw.” 

Cubby looked carefully at first 
One paw and then the other. Then 
he happily raised the one with the 
blue string on it. 

“Now raise your left paw,” said 
Sonny Fox. Cubby Bear looked 
carefully at his paws again. Then 
he happily raised the paw with 
nothing on it. 


Sonny Fox patted Cubby on the 
back. “That's it!” he said. “You've 
got it!” 

“Oh, you are a smart one,” said 
Cubby. “Do you think I will ever 
get lost again?” 

“You will never get lost again,” 
promised Sonny Fox. “You know 
your right from your left. And 
that’s the whole secret of finding 
your way around.” 


“Oh, thank you!” said Cubby. “I 
will now wave my right paw at you 
and go home—alone!” He raised 
the paw with the blue string on it 
and set out along the road. 

Cubby Bear never got lost 
again—even when he went fishing 
and visiting and honey-hunting— 
or anywhere! He did use a lot of 
blue strings, but he didn’t get lost 


again! 


Year after year in thousands of America’s 
schools, the Ivory Inspection-Patrol continues 
to stimulate student interest in personal clean- 
liness and good grooming habits. The success 
of this time-tested ‘Cleanliness Game” has 
won the enthusiastic approval of both teachers 
and parents. 


When classes are divided into patrols and the 
game gets under way, the pupils’ interest in 
daily cleanliness and good grooming increases 
surprisingly. Pupils have a real incentive to 
improve, and parents cooperate by helping 
their children win higher scores. 


Order your free Ivory Inspection Patrol mate- 
rial for your classes with the coupon below. 


FREE MATERIAL consists of this gaily colored Wall 
Chart—20" x 26"—for posting in your class- 
room. The chart—with space for 40 names— 
gives the day-by-day cleanliness record of each 
child for a 4-weeks’ period. Four kinds of 
stickers are provided—stickers in the form of 
miniature cakes of Ivory Soap for perfect 
scores: yellow stickers to indicate ‘Caution’; 
red stickers to indicate ‘“‘Stop!’’; Merit Badge 
stickers to indicate a good week’s record. Be 
sure to indicate on coupon the number of your 
pupils so that we may send you sufficient 
material for your classes. 


CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, EDUCATION DEPT. Y, Pp. ©. BOX 599 


TEACHER'S NAME 


Please send me sufficient Ivory Inspection i> 
Patrol material 


NAME OF SCHOOL 


TOWN STATE 


1 This offer good only in 


United States and its possessions. 


Good Grooming becomes “Child's Play” 


when you teach it with the 
Ivory Inspection 
Patrol 


INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION 
PATROL SHEETS 


In addition to the Wall Chart, there 
ate Inspection Patrol Sheets, colorfully 
printed on both sides, for recording each 
child’s score. These sheets link good 
grooming with school and home. Most 
parents cooperate wholeheartedly when 
they are kept informed of the child’s 
progress in cleanliness habits. 
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SCIENCE 
AN’ ECLIPSE OF 
when the moan 


moan passes in 


Earth and the Universe 
Grades 5-10 


Black and white observatory photos and carefully- 


executed drawings help you explain the mplex 
phenomena of outet space. A timely explanation 
of our solar system ana neighboring planets! A 

introduces space travel and space craft of the 


The South — Revised (New) 


ATTENTION! 


with SVE Filmstrips 


It’s easy! You flash a picture on the screen and pupil attention con- 
Their eyes see facts illustrated, dramatized. 
Now their minds are actively at work, crystallizing important concepts. 
The attention-getting pictures bring a feeling of realism to the subject 
being studied. Yes, SVE filmstrips help your students learn faster, re- 
member longer and they help you teach more in less time. 
pioneered the development of the filmstrip as an instructional aid... 
that’s one reason why acknowledged authorities in every field of ed- 
ucation come to SVE to have their ideas effectively. and dramatically 
visualized. Our creative staff also seeks out specialists in every field 
in a never ending search for new ideas and methods in filmstrip pro- 
duction. This dedication has made SVE the largest and most ex- 
perienced producer in the filmstrip field 
teachers ask specifically for SVE. 

Check these recent SVE filmstrip releases. Use the coupon at right to 
order the filmstrips you need. 


centrates on the lesson. 


NEW! Basic Weather Series 


Grades 6-9 
Phot snd diagrammatic drawings in full color 
y ng y of weather 
tely ‘ et also 
atellite, 
va e f u ’ and hurricane 
3 en from 3 
Each t Frames 
[7 P42] New, Why Does The Wind Blow? $5.50 
P421-2 Ne y Does The Weathe 
g $5.50 
213 N Why The Seasons? $5.50 
P4214 WN Why Does It Rain. Sn 
P421 Save $2.20 on a set $19.80 


Space and Space Travel 


NEW! Iron Curtain Countries Today 


Grades 6 up 
More than 450 color photos by Americans pro- 
de informative, up-to-date verage of countries 
under Soviet Sh ways of life in 


e, natural resources and in- 
edible mixture of the old 


and the new! 
Each 54 to 63 Frames 


P286-1 Bulgaria Today $6.50 
P286-2 Czechoslovakia $6.50 
P286-3 East Germany $6.50 
P286-4 Hungary Today $6.50 
P286-5 Poland Today $6.50 
P286-6 Romania Today $6.50 
P2867 Yugostavia $6.50 

LJ P286-S Save $5.75 on a set $39.75 


Per Cents and Percentage 


NEW! Pathfinders Westward 
Grades 5 up 

Follow the actual routes that these bold ex- 
plorers took into the unknown lands. Color photos 
of the land, historic paintings -and dioramas help 
you present a realistic and dramatic portrayal of 
these exciting adventurers. Vividly told on 3343 
rpm record. Guide included. 

Each 52 to 55 Frames 
[7 P373-1R Boone's Trail 

P373-2R To The Mississippi 
P373-3R Lewis & Clark—t 
P373-4R Lewis & Ciark—t! 
P373-5R_ Trails To The West 
[] P3736R The Mountain Men 
(-] P373-SAR Set of six with three records $40.50 


NEW! Understanding Fractions 


Grades 5 up Grades 6 up Grades 6-8 Grades 4-6 
Completely up-to-date! Brings feeling of realism Exciting color ustrations help you unfold the Dramatic color illustrations correlate per -cents This set helps students develop an accurate con- 
to the geography of the South. dram ¢ the tronaut’s flight, the first moon with common everyday applications Practical cept of fractions by stressing the discovery prin- 
Each to 59 Frames shot hing p se draw problems make learning and understanding so ciple and the problem solving approach. 
[) P270-9 Resources Man facturin Fi satellites and rock vividly Clear. Each 38 to 53 Frames 
develooment by oth 00 e, the problems in getting Each 41 to 59 Frames P530-1 Origin And Meaning $6.00 
P270-10 Agricu\ture describes the intro- e re. illus P539-1 Meaning & Understanding of C) P530-2 Uses Of Fractions $6.00 
juction of new crops, mechanization, : - pn Stic aspects being Per Cent, Percentage $6.00 ([) P530-3 Language Of Fractions $6.00 
$6.00 ow. P539-2 Buying & Selling $6.00 P530-4 Different Names For Same 
cay Went . Each 4 2 Frames [) P539-3 Commission $6.00 Fractional Numbers $6.00 
$6.00 [) P484-1 Leaving The World $6.00 P539-4 Interest-Borrowing and Selling $6.00 (0 P530-5 Addition mate $6.00 
() P484-2 Current Events $6.00 P5395 Insurance $6.00 P5306 Subtraction $6.00 
between P484-3 Man in Space $6.00 P539-6 State & Local Taxes $6.00 P530-7 Multiplication $6.00 
Pas $6.00 [) avel A.D. 2000 $6.00 P5397 Federal Taxes $6.00 P530-8 Division $6.00 
$19.00 P484-S Save $240 on a set $21.60 [) P539S Save $4.20 on a set $37.80 [J PS30-S Save $4.80 on a set $43.20 
Northeastern U.S.—Revised (New) Boys and Girls of Many Lands Living in Western and Northern Europe NEW! Westward Migration 
; Grades 5 up Grades 3-5 Grade 4-6 Grades 5 up 
A yy ~ ensive summary Fu or photos and maps with captions show Color photos with captions plus maps help you Untold om winning of the West as 
Mf geography and ¢ me the hildren engaged their everyday activ- bring a feeling of realism to the areas you are you retrace the paths of the early pioneers. 
cach 3t fo 3 Fromes , ties. Helps you build rstanding of customs Studying. Shows the people, the cities and Color photos of the lands, historic paintings, 
270-5 Living n New England shows and ment iof vences living. countryside, industry and agriculture. narrated and relics — all with the 
P270-6 Five Great Cities contrasts New P285-1 Henk Henny. of Netherlands $6.00 P296-1 The British Isles ...... $6.00 story. 
rk, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, P285-2 Steinar, Karen of Norway $6.00 ([] P296-2 Living in France $6.00 Each 45 to 56 Frames 
and Washingtor $6.00 P28 Anthony and Maria of () 296-3 Living in the Netherlands, © P372-1R into The Southwest 
pz70- Valley gion Of The Northeast $6.00 Belg um, Luxembourg $6.00 P372-2R Oregon Country 
Met awk, St. Law sim n& y of Alaska $6.00 P296-4 Scandinavian Europe $6.00 P372-1SR Two above with one record $15.00 
Oo P2708 Where East & South Meet cheese Lj P2855 Save $2.40 on a set . $21.60 (J P296-SA Save $5.00 on a set of four..$19.00 [) P372-3R The Gold Rush 
Atlant Coastal Pisin, the Piedmont, C) P372-4R Routes to Eldorado 
Appalzchian Mts., Chesapeake Bay $6.00 () P372-2SR Two above with one record....$15.00 
C) P270°SB Save $5.00 on a set $19.00 (J P372-SAR Set of four, two records... $27.00 
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MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADE FILMSTRIPS YOU CAN ORDER 
= 
vat SCIENCE SOCIAL STUDIES SOCIAL STUDIES 4 

Each 40 to 66 Frames 
[) P4a7-1 Earth In Space $2.50 
P487-2 Sun & Its Planets $3.50 
P487-3 The Moon $3.50 
P487-4 Comets & Meteors $3.5 
P487-5 Stars & Galaxies $3.50 
P487-7 Astronomers. Space $3.5 
P4a7-s ve $3.00 on 150 
~ | Save a set $21.5 
SOCIAL STUDIES SCIENCE ARITHMETIC 
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SCIENCE 


10. Air can fill ines 


Basic Primary Science 


Group | Grades 1&2 

Simple color illustrations help you introduce basic 
Science concepts. The captioned vocabulary is 
carefully graded to help you build up a scientific 
word list 

Each 22 to 26 Frames 
() P424-1 How Plants Grow $4.50 
(J P424-2 Finding Out How Animal 

Babies Grow $4.50 
) P424-3 How You Grow $4.50 
() P424-4 Things About Us $4.50 
C) P424-5 Land, Air, Water $4.50 
C) P4246 About The Sky $4.50 
[.] P424-SA Save $2.70 on a set $24.30 


Complete progiam with Group 1! at right 


P424-S Groups & 12 filmstrips .$45.90 


PHONICS 


Listen for the $k sound 


Basic Primary Phonics — 
Groups 1& Il Grades 1-3 
Group 1. Set of six filmstrips helps you give 
practice in initial consonant sounds. 
(0 P1l8-SA Phonics—Group | $21.60 
Group 1. Second set in the series presents let- 
ter combinations commonly found in words. Six 
filmstrips. 
P118-SB Phonics—Group 
Complete Correlated Phonics 
Program for Your School! 
All three groups—1i8 filmstrips in all. Initial con- 
sonant sounds—letter combinations and vowels. 
More than 400 frames. 
P118&S Complete Phonics Series 


$21.69 


$61.20 


NEW! Elementary German 
With Records for Grades 3-8 

Non-specialized teachers can produce results with 
this complete course —6 color filmstrips, 3 rec- 
ords. Children learn and retain German longer 
because they see the object on the screen as 
they hear the object pronounced twice . . . and 
repeat the words after each pronunciation. Guide. 

Each 43 to 52 Frames 
(0 P191-1R Im Klassenzimmer 
() P191-2R Nach der Schule 
( P191-3R In der Familie 
P191-4R 2u Hause 
P191-5R Am Morgen 
P191-6R Peters 


(CI P191-SR Complete set $35.10 


SCIENCE 


Basic Primary Science 


Group If Grades 2 & 3 
Perfect supplement to the primary science set 
described the left. Introduces more basic 


ples with objects familiar to most 


ary children 

Each 24 to 35 Frames 
(0 P424-7 Seeds, Bulbs, Slips $4.50 
P424-8 How Animals Live .... $4.50 
C] P424-9 About Your Body $4.50 
[] P424-10 How Things Change $4.50 
() P424-11 About The Clouds $4.50 
C) P424-12 Day And Night $4.50 
[J P424-SB Save $2.70 on a set $24.30 

Buy both primary science sets! 
C) P424-S Groups and $45.90 


NEW! Basic Primary Phonics 
Group tll Grades 2-3 
More than 164 colored sequenced pictures offer 
practice im vowel sounds. Familiar objects in- 
troduce each sound. Thus children see the object 
and word as they hear and repeat the words! 
Helps beginners sound out new words and become 
successful, independent readers. Supplements sets 
rau 
Each 25 to 30 Frames 


Short Vowel Sounds $4.00 
Long Vowel Sounds $4.00 
Is & Single Vowels 
B sonants $4.00 
Vo el Comb nations $4.00 
Other Combinations $4.00 
Cantrotied By R $4.00 
Save $2.40 on a set $21.60 


NEW! Our Land and Its Story 
Grades 1-3 
These color filmstrips help you provide an ex- 


citing introduction to social studies. Adapted 
from the famous True Books for use with any 
social studies text. Introduces our nation’s her- 
itage, depicts the life and times of pioneers and 
Indians, and traces development of transportation. 


Each 31 to 33 Frames 


P220-1 Conservation $4.75 
P220-2 Cowboys $4.75 
P220-3 Freedom ‘ $4.75 
P220-4 Indians $4.75 
P220-5 Pioneers $4.75 
P220-6 Transportation $4.75 
P220-S Set of six $28.50 


PRIMARY FILMSTRIPS YOU CAN ORDER 


SCIENCE 


NEW! Season Adventures 

Grade 1-3 
Vivid color pictures photographed during the four 
seasons help you acquaint pupils with basic sci- 
ence facts about nature. The adventures of a 
primary boy and girl is a wonderful way for you 
to drive home simple concepts of the seasons. 
Show how living things change from one season 
to the next. Helps make children more observ- 
ant of the world around them! 

Each 35 Frames 


P444-1 Fall Adventures 
P444-2 Winter Adventures $5.00 
(] P444-3 Spring Adventures a $5.00 
P444-4 Summer Adventures ............ $5.00 


( P444-S Save $2.00 on a set ..................$18.00 


pulled the glass up out of the water 
Air in the glass did 
not let the water in. Air lakes up space 


NEW! True Book Science Experiments 
Grodes 1-3 

Full-color artwork helps you build interest in the 
basic naturai and physical sciences. Provides 
stimulating material to help you increase knowl- 
edge about common, everyday applications of sci- 
ence principles. Captions strengthen reading 
skills. Based on the famous True Books for use 
with any text 

Each 32 Frames 


P436-1 Plant Experiments 
P436-2 Science Experiments 
P436-3 More Science Experiments 
C) P436-4 Sounds We Hear — $4.75 
( P436-5 Toys At Work ———" $4.75 
P436-6 Weather Experiments $4.75 
(] P436-S Complete set of six —... $28.50 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


NEW! How We Get Our Homes 
Grades 1-3 
On-location color photos help you explain the 


story of shelter. Introduces the people who help 
the Wilson family plan their home . . . architect, 
banker. Visit the site during stages of con- 
struction —see the concrete poured, work of 
plumbers, electricians, roofers. Watch the in- 
terior being finished. Then move in with the 
Wilsons. Simple diagrams. Questions within in- 
crease comprehension. 


Each 29 to 33 Frames 


P205-1 Planning the Home $5.00 
P205-2 Building Foundation $5.00 
P2053 Building The Shell $5.00 
{) P205-4 Finishing The Home $5.00 
(J) P205-S Save $3.75 on a set $16.25 


Eiementary Spanish and 
Elementary French Grades 3-8 
Corresponding programs to the new German set 
described above. Each 43-52 frames. These com- 
plete language sets cover the subject areas of: 

© In the Classroom 
After School 
* With the Family 
* At Home 
© In the Morning 
© Birthday Party 
© Pi89-sR ELEMENTARY FRENCH—Set of 
six filmstrips, 3 records, guide —.........$35.10 


P188-SR ELEMENTARY SPANISH—Set ‘of 
six filmstrips, 3 records, guide ............. 


Using Good English 
Grades 3-5 
Gay, stylized full-color drawings with captions 
make learning fun! Distinguished authorship, ac- 
curate, thorough. Clarifies difficult concepts. 


Each 39 to 47 Frames 


P130-1 Building Good Sentences ............$5.00 
(J P130-2 Using Plurals Correctly $5.00 
( P130-3 Possessives, Contractions, 

and Abbreviations — 


© P130-4 Capital Letters, Punctuation $5.00 


(0 P130-5 Letter Writing For A Reason ...$5.00 
(0 P130-6 Making Oral & Written Reports. $5.00 
C P130-S Save $3.00 on a set $27.00 


How We Get Our Foods 
Grades 1-3 

Each 41 te 46 Frames 

P203-1 Story Of Milk $5 
P203-2 Story Of Bread $5 
P203-3 Fruits & Vegetables $5 
P203-4 Story Of Meat : $5 
P203-S Save $3.75 on a set ..$16. 


How We Get Our Clothing 
Each 32 to 36 Frames 


00000 


P204-1 Story Of Cottom $5.00 
{} P204-2 Story Of Wool - $5.00 
P204-3 Story Of Leather .......... $5.00 
P204-4 Story Of Rubber ......... $5.00 
f) P204-S Save $3.75 on a set ...... $16.25 
P206:SS All 12 filmstrips above $48.00 


- 


ALL ORDERS 


HIPPED 
SAME DAY | 


“CEIVED 


Society For Visual 
Education, Inc. 
1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill. 


Please send me the filmstrips 
checked below: 


() P484S—Space and Space 
Travel . 
(0 P487S—Earth and the 
Universe .......... 
oO 
Fractions ..... 
(0 P539S—Per Cents, 
Percentage .. 
P286S—tiron Curtain 
(CD P421S—New Basic Weather 
.. 19.80 
oO P373SAR—Pathfinders 
Westward . . 
(1 P270SC—The South (Revised) 19.00 
( P285S—Boys & Girls of 
Many Lands .......... 21.60 
D Ever- Changing 


3240 
oO 
Migration .... .. 27.00 
o P270SB—Northeastern us. 
(Revised) 19.00 
P424SA—Basic Primat 
24.30 


Science—I 
P424SB—Basic Primary 
.. 24.30 
P424S—Both Science Groups 
Above ......... 45.90 
"] P436S—Science Experiments. 28.50 


P118SC—Primary Phonics-— 
Group WI . 21.60 


oO 118SA—Primary Phonics— 
Group | ..... 21.60 


oO Phonics— 
Group 21.60 


o P118SS—All 3 Phonics 
Groups .. 61.20 


P444S—Seasons Adventures .. 18.00 
P191SR—Elementary German.. 35.10 
P189SR—Elementary French .. 35.10 
P188SR—Elementary Spanish 35.10 
() P220S—Our Land & Its Story 28.50 
P205S—How We Get Our 

Homes .. 
oO P204S—How We Get 

Clothing . a 
oO P203S—How We Get Our 
16.25 
oO 3 Sets Above... 48.00 
P130S—Using Good English... 27.00 


enclose 
———Send on 15-Day Approval 


Bill me on 
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LIPPINCOTT 
PHONICS 


by Hay-Wingo 
4. today’s best known, most widely 
g used, and most successful phonic 
program 
~e FOR The overwhelming success of Lippincott 


in phonics in hundreds of schools is dramati- 
PRIMARY - GRADE cally changing the concept of reading in- 
: struction in the primary grades. A program 

of superior organization and logical sequence 

READERS of presentation, it has enabled primary-grade 
children to quickly grasp the exciting step- 

a by-step development of all phonic elements 

in the English language. Teachers all over 
the country are enthusiastically reporting re- 
sults that irrefutably document the fact that 
any normal child, with Lippincott phonics, 
can finish the first grade with the reading 
competence of at least one full grade above 
today’s accepted national reading norm. 


Many report reading achievement two, three, 
and four grades above the national norm at 


the end of one year! 


He 4 WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED PHONIC MATERIAL 

Published by 
si Pe J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, E. WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5 


Instructive 


A charming 4-page unit 
on RAISINS 
(and Raisinland!) 
—available ‘in quantity 
for classroom use 


Just enough of the history, nutritional value, growing and 
packaging story of Raisins to catch your pupils’ imaginations. 
The “Raisinland” unit also includes a variety of projects de- 
signed for various age groups—to be used as classroom or 
home activities. 

To order quantities of the “Raisinland” unit, use coupon on 
page 138, Or write to: California Raisin Advisory Board, Box 
1963, Dept. T1-961, Fresno, California. 
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A Gift for the Cohens 
(Continued from page 57) 


that the Jewish calendar had twelve 
months, just the same as the Chris- 
tian calendar. “Every other month 
has thirty days, and the between 
ones, twenty-nine,” she said. 

“Are the names of their months 
different from ours?” asked Dave. 

“Yes,” replied Mother. “I don't 
know all of the names, but I do 
know the first one. It is Tishri.” 

“We can look up the other ones 
in our encyclopedia when we get 
home,” said Dotty. 

Abe saw them drive into the lane 
and he ran to meet them. 

“Come into the kitchen and see 
how good it smells,” he said. 
“Mother is baking Rosh Hashanah 
bread.” 

Mrs. Cohen showed the visitors 
the round smooth loaves. “We al- 
ways have this bread on Rosh 
Hashanah,” she explained. 

“My father says it means we will 
have a smooth, even year,” Abe 
added. 

Then Dave and Dotty gave Mrs. 
Cohen the shiny red apple and the 
jar of honey. 

“Happy Rosh Hashanah,” they 
said to the Cohens. 

“We will remember you in our 
prayers for a happy new year,” 


Picking Up Potatoes 


Come, let us pick up potatoes, to- 
day. 

I'll help you count them and we'll 
call it play. 

This hill has seven and this hill has 


two. 

This hill has six and they’re big 
red ones, too. 

Here in this hill, I have only found 


one. 

Playing together has really been 
fun. 

This hill has three and this big one 
has four. 

Now, let’s get busy and add up the 
score. Carrie I. Quick 


¢7 


replied Mrs. Cohen as she ac- 
cepted the gift. 
That evening, Dave got out the 
encyclopedia. 
“Tomorrow is Tishri 1,” he said. 
Dotty wrote the names of all the 
Jewish months on the kitchen 
blackboard as Dave spelled them 
for her—Tishri, Heshvan, Kislev, 
Tebet, Shebat, Adar, Nisan, lyar, 
Sivan, Tammuz, Ab, and Elul. 
Then Father asked Dave and 
Dotty if they would like to do 
some arithmetic. He explained 
that, according to the Jewish be- 
lief, the calendar started at the be- 
ginning of the earth. He also said 
it is 3,760 years and three months 
older than the Christian calendar. 
Both children wrote down the 
numbers on a piece of paper, but 
Dave got the answer first. ““Tomor- 
row will be the year 5721 for Abe 
and his family,” he said excitedly. 
Then the children copied the 
names of the months and the year 
to take to school the next day. 
“There is one thing more you 
should know about the calendar,” 
(Continued on page 100) 
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center 
your 
entertainment 
ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER vor 


NBC TELEVISION TOUR 
See the behind-the-scenes workings of 
your favorite radio and TV shows on 
this wonderful one hour tour. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER GUIDED TOUR 
AND OBSERVATION ROOF 
The one hour Guided Tour gives you a 
comprehensive view of the exciting 
highlights of this city within a city. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER RESTAURANTS 
Enjoy food from any nation—and at 
any price—in the diversified Restau- 
rants of Rockefeller Center. 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
The world’s largest indoor theatre, with 
its top motion picture and fabulous 
stage shows, is a New York must. 

For free illustrated folder write Dept. R, 

Radio City Sta., 322 W. 52 St., 
-¥. 19. 


TELL AND DRAW STORIES 
A New Idea in Instructional Aids 


This unique book is designed for 
the kindergarten and lower primary 
ade school teacher. It gives step 
step directions for drawing ani- 
mals that are — with young 
children. The directions are inter- 
woven with « fascinating, « 
story that holds the interest of 
route children. The teacher may 
tell and draw these stories on the 
blackboard first and the children will delight in draw- 
ing the animal later. The animals are interesting, 
simple and easy for the an to draw 
Send Cash, Check or Money Order P.P. $1.00 


Order trom: Tell ond Draw Stories 


P.O. on 4117, Station, 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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Fire Runner 
(Continued from page 59) 


were keeping the vigil of the new 
year in solemn ceremony. At the 
first ray of sunrise they would kin- 
dle the new fire and swift runners 
would bring the fire quickly to the 
village so each family fire would 
glow again. The new year then be- 
gan with feasting and merrymaking. 

But Thunder Boy had heard 
tales of dark years. They were 
something to dread. Thunder Boy 
looked at his father, who was one 
of the runners. Perhaps some day 
he too would be a runner! 

All over the sky, Thunder Boy 
could see piles of thunderheads. 
The sun had been hazy when it 
went down last night. Two nights 
ago, the moon had been surrounded 
by a ring. What if it rained on the 
first day of the year? Thunder Boy 
huddled still deeper in his blanket. 
He did not fear for himself, but for 
his mother and sister and the baby. 
They would be cold and hungry. 

Suddenly Thunder Boy saw a 
flash of light. Lightning! A storm! 
Then his keen ears heard the faint, 
faraway roll of thunder. Perhaps it 
would storm as it had done the 
night he was born. He had been 
told that the thunder was so loud 
that night it almost drowned out 
his first cry. That was why he was 
named Thunder Boy. 

Another flash! The thunder rum- 
bled again—louder this time. Run- 
ning Flame moved slightly. He too 
had seen it. 

“Will it—will it stop the fire?” 
Thunder Boy whispered softly. 

Running Flame turned to him. 
“Our head priest will make fire,” he 
said. “Do not fear.” 

How Thunder Boy wished he 
could see how the head priest, Blaz- 
ing Sun, made the fire! It came 
from the great god—the mighty 
sun. But how? Did Running Flame 
or the other runners, Fleeting Deer 
or Swift Eagle, know how Blazing 
Sun made the fire? 

Suddenly Thunder Boy saw a 
great jagged streak of lightning zig- 


zagging through the sky. It lit the 
entire village and the great mound. 
A loud clap of thunder followed. 
Suddenly Thunder Boy saw fire 
glowing in the forest. The lightning 
had set fire to a tree! 

“Fire!” Thunder Boy whispered. 

Running Flame grunted and rose 
quickly to his feet. “Fire must be 
out. It is the law. It mocks our 
great father, the sun. It is the work 
of the evil one.” 

Thunder Boy rose quickly to his 
own feet. “I go, too.” 

Running Flame seemed not to 
hear Thunder Boy as he headed 
for the burning tree. They were 
almost at the foot of the mound. 
All at once, the forest trees seemed 
to fall away. There stood the burn- 
ing one, a huge glowing torch! 

For a moment, Running Flame 
stood and looked at the torch tree. 
Then he spoke. Thunder Boy’s 
heart grew big inside him. His 
father had known he was there, He 
was asking him to help! 

“Clear space,” Running Flame 
said gruffly. “I cut down tree. Put 
out devil fire.” Thunder Boy flew 
to obey. He worked quickly, tearing 
at vines to make a clear space. 
Running Flame moved to the flam- 
ing tree. With his hatchet, he began 
hacking at the tree trunk with 
powerful strokes. Sparks flew as the 
hatchet struck the trunk again and 
again. The tree shivered, leaned, 
and fell to the ground with a thud. 
Thunder Boy and Running Flame 
ran to it. They clawed dirt and moss 
and threw them on the flames. 

Oh, why did the rain not fall? 
Thunder Boy worked fast, glancing 
hopefully at the sky. Suddenly, a 
great drop fell. Then another. 
A drenching downpour followed 
quickly. The fire was soon out. 

Thunder Boy looked around for 
his father. “Father—Father—” he 
called. 

A faint groan reached his ears. 
Thunder Boy stopped to listen. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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The groan came again. He moved 
toward the sound, almost stum- 
bling over his father, lying beside 
the tree in the rain. Thunder Boy 
knelt beside him. 

“What is wrong, my father?” 
Thunder Boy asked. 

“My leg. Broken.” 

“I must bring help,” Thunder 
Boy said to himself. He took off 
his own wet blanket and tried to 
shelter his father from the rain. 

The rain was slackening now, 
almost stopping. Suddenly, there 
came a low wailing cry from the 
village. Light was just beginning to 
streak the eastern sky. The storm 
was almost over. 

Running Flame, roused by the 
cry, opened his eyes. He struggled 
to rise. 

“The fire—” he moaned. But he 
fell back with a groan. His eyes 
sought Thunder Boy. “You, my 
son. Go to mound. Carry fire.” 

Carry the fire? He, Thunder 
Boy? He knelt by his father. “I 
get help.” 

“Today I not carry fire,” said 
Running Flame, “Thunder Boy go 


Pick the Plate 


You can play this game with a 
friend or use it at a party. The 
only equipment needed are an emp- 
ty TV dinner plate and some tooth- 
picks. Use a bright crayon to write 
a big 1 in the largest section, a 2 
in another, and a 3 in the last one. 
To play, lay the plate on the floor. 
Players take turns tossing six tooth- 
picks at the plate, from three long 
steps away. Toothpicks landing in 
any of the sections score the num- 
ber written there. Toothpicks fall- 
ing on the floor do not count. The 
player scoring the most points wins. 

Ida M. Pardue 


in my place. Carry fire to our 
village. To our people. Then bring 
help. I wait.” 

Thunder Boy started to protest, 
but he saw the stern look on his 
father’s face. “I carry fire. Then 
bring help,” he said. 

A brief smile passed over Run- 
ning Flame’s coppery face before 
he closed his eyes. Thunder Boy 
was off like the wind. 

The wailing from the village rose 
and fell in a measured chant. It 
was the chant of lamentation as the 
people bewailed their sins of the 
old year. 

Near the foot of the mound, 
the other runners, Swift Eagle and 
Fleeting Deer, came up to him. 
They grunted a greeting. Then 
Swift Eagle stopped short. 

“Where is Running Flame?” he 
asked. “He not know that morning 
brings new fire?” 

“He knows,” Thunder Boy re- 
plied in fear. What if the other 
runners would not let him obey his 
father? What if the priests would 
not let him carry the fire? 

“He put out evil fire,” he said 
quickly. “He fall, break leg. He 
send me to carry fire. Then bring 
help.” 

Both runners stared at Thunder 
Boy, then at each other, “I saw 


Fire Runner 
(Continued from page 95) 


fire,” murmured Fleeting Deer. “It 
is good it does not burn now.” 

Suddenly Little Eagle, son of 
Swift Eagle, stood beside them. 
“You carry fire. I get help for 
Running Flame,” he said. 

“Little Eagle, why you here?” 
his father asked. 

“I follow to watch fire. I stop 
here to wait. Now I get help for 
Running Flame.” 

“He lies under blanket,” said 
Thunder Boy, “near the big white 
tree that stands taller than other.” 
He pointed. “Near black tree that 
burned.” 

Little Eagle nodded. “I find. Get 
help now.” He headed toward the 
village. 

“Come!” said Fleeting Deer. 
“Dawn is near.” 

It was a long climb up the steep 
mound. Thunder Boy was panting 
when they reached the top, but he 
did not notice. There was too much 
else to think about and to see. His 
people had made this mound. They 
had carried the earth—piling it 
high. On the top, he had been told, 
were altars to the god of the sun. 
Now he was to see them! 

The sun was rising. Thunder Boy 
could see the stone altars silhouetted 
against the sky. They rose at the 
far eastern point of the mound, the 
point nearest the rising sun. 

Blazing Sun, the head priest, 
stood with his arms uplifted to the 
east. Suddenly the sun rose above 
the horizon. A blaze of light 
glowed upon the top of the altar. 
The runners stopped and knelt on 
the wet ground. 

Thunder Boy watched breath- 
lessly. Then he saw a flame flicker 
and a curl of smoke rise. The new 
fire was kindled! From the plain 
came a shout of joy and gladness 
from the people. 

The chanting priests lit torches 
from the fire and moved to where 
the runners knelt. One priest came 
toward each runner. 

One of the priests stopped be- 
fore Thunder Boy and demanded 
in a deep, hollow voice, “Who?” 

Thunder Boy glanced up at the 
priest. He trembled. “I am Thun- 
der Boy, son of Running Flame. I 
take his place. He is hurt.” 

The three priests looked at him 
with fierce eyes. “Come!” They 
led Thunder Boy to the high altar 
where the head priest was kneeling 
in worship. 

The sun was riding higher in the 
heavens. The cries of the people 
on the plain changed from joy to 
wonder. Why did the fire not come 
to them? Where were the runners? 

The priests stopped near Blazing 
Sun, who rose angrily. The priests 
bowed and pointed to Thunder Boy. 
The head priest glared at him. 

“Why boy?” he demanded of 
Swift Eagle. “Do you mock our 
father, the sun?” 

Swift Eagle spoke, and his voice 
trembled. “Running Flame was 
hurt putting out evil lightning fire. 
He cannot come. He sent his son 
to carry sacred fire.” 

The priest looked again at 
Thunder Boy. “Speak,” he ordered. 

(Continued on page 98) 
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MUSIC for the ELEMENTARY GRADES 


%& FOREIGN LANGUAGE PUBLICATIONS 


Language-Music Study bu Kuth De Cesare 
Canciones para la clase de Espaac’ Chansons pour la ciasse de Francais 


(Songs for the Spanish Class) (Songs for the French Class) 
Lieder fur die deutsche klasse Canzoni per |a Classe d'Italiano 
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Songs for the Russian Class Latin-American Game Songs 
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study with music, Price, each book— 1.00 
12” LP recordings of above books available @ 4.95 per album. 
JOYEUX NOEL—Carols with French text — especially for elementary 


school choruses and language classes, arr. Don Malin. .... .40 
we MERRY CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 
WITH VOICES AND BELLS 
For treble voices (SA) and resonator bells — with piano or 
autoharp accompaniment. ............ 
THE CHRISTMAS STORY by Harriet Nordholm—A dramatization of The 
Nativity for primary grades. Staged with verse-speaking group 


or narrator and choir. Uses traditional carols. ............ 
TERRY’S CHRISTMAS by Elizabeth Randolph and Lydia Perera—A 
charming modern Christmas story — colorful setting — 


costume and staging instructions—for the elementary grades. 1.00 


RUTH NORMAN'S ACTION-FUN SERIES 


Action Songs for Special Occasions 
EASTER VALENTINE’S DAY CIRCUS TIME » HALLOWEEN THANKSGIVING 
CHRISTMAS « LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY e« WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
Original and expressive songs and games for the children to enjoy 
actively; cornpiete with descriptive suggestions. 
50 each action song. 


Ohree original action song folios 


SING A SONG OF ACTION « ACTION SONGS FOR GROWING UP e SING AND DO 
Each book—$1.00 


Action Song Playlets by Ruth Norman and Hardy Wieder 


Many favorite fairy tales set to verse and music. Children create the 
dramatic effects themselves. 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN « LET'S SING SCHOOL « THE LONELY ABALONIAN « THE GOLDEN 

GOOSE « THE ELVES AND THE SHOEMAKER « THE GYPSIES’ REWARD e THE 

EMPEROR'S NEW CLOTHES. Each playlet— 1.00 


% ARTICULATION AND ACTIVITY SONGS 


(for speech improvement through music) 
Articulation and Activity Songs, Book 1 (Harvey) (P 740) ...... 1.00 
Articulation and Activity Songs, Book 2 (Harvey) (P 741) ...... 1.00 
Articulation and Activity Songs, Book 3 (Harvey) (P 757) ...... 1.00 


w% USEFUL MUSIC BOOKS FOR THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


(Music—Rhythm—Diversion) 

CREATING MUSIC WITH CHILDREN by Alice M. Snyder—Helps 
children in the participation and enjoyment of all music 
activities. Foremost guidebook to the teacher........... 

SING AND STRUM by Alice M. Snyder—A delightful song book which 
includes teaching of the autoharp, harmolin and other basic 

A CHILD AND RHYTHM by Theresa Newman—A collection of songs, 
games, rhythmic activities and dances for classroom or home. 1.00 

EASY STEPS FOR MELODY INSTRUMENTS by Maurice D. Taylor and 
Clement Wiedinmyer—Elementary method of teaching the 
flutophone, song flute, tonette and ocarina (sweet potato)... .60 


SONGS FOR THE SPANISH CLASS Book LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 

Record ios WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 50 

SONGS FOR THE FRENCH CLASS Book 1.00 ..SING A SONG OF ACTION 1.00 

Record 4.95 ACTION SONGS FOR GROWING UP 1.00 

SONGS FOR THE GERMAN CLASS Book 1.00 SING AND DO 1.00 
= Record 4.95 ACTION SONG PLAYLE 

SONGS OR THE ITALIAN CLASS Book 1.00 RUMPELSTILTSKIN bid 1.00 

Record 4.95 LET'S SING SCHOOL 1.00 
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wove Record 4.95 THE GOLDEN GOOSE 1.00 
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ACTION SONGS FOR: BOOK 2 1.00 
EASTER 50 ARTICULATION AND ACTIVITY SONGS, 

VALENTINE ’S DAY 50 B00K 3 1.00 
CIRCUS TIME 50 CREATING MUSIC WITH CHILDREN 2.50 
 WALLOWEEN 50 SING AND STRUM 1.25 
THANKSGIVING 50 A CHILD AND RHYTHM 1.00 
CHRISTMAS EASY STEPS FOR MELODY INSTRUMENTS 
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Fire Runner 
(Continued from page 96) 


Thunder Boy spoke, telling about 
the fire in the tree. He held out his 
blistered hands. “Running Flame 
broke leg. Little Eagle go for help. 
I come to carry fire to people for 
Running Flame.” 

The priests held counsel together 
while the runners waited. Suddenly 
Blazing Sun took the torch from the 
hand of one of the lesser priests. 
He strode toward Thunder Boy and 
motioned for him to kneel. “Today 
I make you Fire Runner. Carry 
torch to village. Make haste.” 

Thunder Boy clasped the torch 
with both hands and bowed. “I 
go faster than the wind.” 

As Blazing Sun handed the torch 
to Thunder Boy, the other priests 
handed theirs to Swift Eagle and 
Fleeting Deer. As with wings, the 
three sped down the mound. 

When the villagers saw the 
torches coming across the plain, a 
shout of joy filled the air. 

At first Thunder Boy ran side by 
side with the other runners. Then 
he was ahead of them, and got to 
the village first. 

“A boy!” gasped someone. 
“Thunder Boy, is it you, a fire 
runner?” 

Many people crowded around, 
but Thunder Boy heeded them not, 
until the last fire in the village was 
rekindled. Then he stopped. He 
wanted to know about his father. 

“Here, Thunder Boy. Here is 
your father.” It was Little Eagle’s 
voice. “He is safe.” 

Thunder Boy followed Little 
Eagle to his home. There was Run- 
ning Flame. Morning Light and 
Star-in-the-Morning were hurrying 
about, setting water to boil now the 
fire was rekindled on their hearth. 
The medicine man had bound the 
broken leg. 

“Did you carry fire?” asked Run- 
ning Flame, trying to rise, 

Thunder Boy dropped down be- 
side him on the hut floor, “I carried 
fire faster than Swift Eagle and 
Fleeting Deer.” 

Running Flame looked at him 
proudly. “Today, Thunder Boy, 
you are a man. You have done 
more than a man’s work. Did the 
priest give you a new name?” 

“He called me Fire Runner,” 
Thunder Boy answered. 


“I'm late, but the school pa- 
trol held us until a car came 
for him to stop.” 
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“Fire Runner,” Running Flame 
repeated softly. “That is good— 
Fire Runner. Next year you shall 
carry the fire—and every year.” 

A glow much brighter than flame 
was burning within Thunder Boy. 
He was listening to his father, but 
he was seeing the high altar with 
the fire upon it. Now, each year he 
would go to help—to carry fire 
from the altar of the god to his 
people on the plain. He was seeing 
the bright cup of the altar where 
the fire was kindled, and the white 
sand sparkling like diamonds in the 
sunlight around it, and the hard 
blue clay of the altar top. Only a 
brief glimpse had he caught. He 
had been too frightened to look 
more. But now that he was to carry 
the flame each year he would see it 
again and again—now that he was 
Fire Runner. 


The Animals Change Places 
(Continued from page 87) 


mouse—I want to be a beaver. 

seaver—I'd like to be a squirrel. 

(They exchange ears and tails.) 

mouse—Well, I'm going to take 
a nice swim. 

BEAveR—I'm going to find some 
nuts. 

squirrec—I’m going to see what 
Farmer Brown has in his barn 
that’s good to eat. So long. 

(As they exit, Porcupine and Fox 
come out from behind the scenery.) 

porcurine—Ihe mouse didn't 
want to be a mouse. The squirrel 
didn’t want to be a squirrel. The 
beaver didn’t want to be a beaver, 
and I don’t want to be a porcupine. 
My back has been itching for years 
and I can’t scratch it because of my 
quills. 

rox (slyly)—It’s great being a 
fox, but I'll change places with you 
because you're my best friend and 
I want you to be happy. 

porcurine— Thanks a lot. You're 
a real pal. 

rox—Well, maybe I shouldn't. 
You might not like being a fox. 

porcurine—Oh, please! I know 
I'll just love being a fox. 

rox—Well, OK. But only for a 
few days. 

porcurine—Wonderful! It’s a 
deal. Here, take my quills. (Re- 
moves quills and ears and attaches 
Fox's tail and ears. Then he exits, 
scratching and sighing happily.) 

Fox (aside)—Ha! Ha! Ha! He 
does not know it, but there’s going 
to be a fox hunt tomorrow. (Exits, 
chuckling.) 

(Enter Mouse and Rabbit.) 

mouse—Mr. Fox looked very 
pleased about something. I wonder 
what he’s been up to. 

peer (enters, holding his head 
and moaning)—Oh, my head! My 
head! My antlers are killing me. 
(Looks at Mouse and Rabbit and 
shakes head slowly in disbelief.) 
Am I seeing things? It must be this 
headache. 

rassit—Hi, Bucky Deer. No, it’s 
not your headache. We just ex- 
changed ears and tails. 

peer—I wish someone would 
change with me. I'd love to get rid 
of these antlers. (Sits, holding 
head.) Oh, my head! 

(Continued on page 100) 
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#661, PLANTS. Provides information 
about the parts of a plant, where plants 
are grown, the uses of plants, and what a 
plant needs for growth. Illustrations fa- 
miliar to children. Green and black. 


#662, AIR and WEATHER. Information 
about air and its properties, weather 
changes, and how we can predict weather 
ahead of time. Blue and black. 


#663, LIGHT and SOUND. Introduces 
such concepts as the volume and pitch of 
sound, sources of light, reflection, and col- 
ored light. Care of eyes and ears integrated 
with seeing and hearing. 


#664, SIMPLE MACHINES. Depicts each 
of the simple machines in a single draw- 
ing. Describes some of the everyday ma- 
chines familiar to children and shows 
sources of power. 


#665, ANIMALS. Compares kinds of ani- 
mals, and their sizes, coats, homes, food, 
and means of movement. Pictures animal 
communities, life cycles, hibernation, mi- 
gration, and self-protection. 


#666, MAGNETISM and ELECTRICITY. 
Describes principles of magnetism and 
magnetic poles, the electric circuit, con- 
ductors, and switches. A warning poster 
shows dangers of sockets and live wires. 


#667, SIMPLE CHEMISTRY. Introduces 
such simple chemistry concepts as water 
and its properties, how oxygen combines 
with other materials, and how food pro- 
vides energy. Demonstrates use of senses. 


#668, EARTH and SKY. Shows the earth’s 
surface—rock, soil, water, the earth wear- 
ing away. Introduces types of rocks. In- 
cludes concepts of day and night, stars, 
the moon, sun, and gravity. 


omplete Primary 


SCIENCE Program 


There’s nothing like these new primary charts 
to teach basic science concepts. Designed es- 
pecially for Kindergarten and Primary Grades, the 
INSTRUCTOR PRIMARY SCIENCE CONCEPT 
CHARTS constitute an inexpensive science pro- 
gram. Each set in the series provides 12 il- 
lustrated charts giving specific information 

on primary-level science subjects. The 6-page 
Teaching Guide explains each concept, suggests 
how to use the charts, and provides easy-to- 
follow directions for experimentation. 

The colorful charts, 13” x 16” in size, are 
visual presentations that will motivate class- 
room demonstration, stimulate discussion and 
inquiry, and provide a foundation of meaning- 
ful science experiences. 


Each Set $2.50 +660, Complete Series $20.00 


#661, PLANTS 
( 2662, AIR and WEATHER 
#663, LIGHT and SOUND 


C0 Bill me, payable in 30 days. 


#501, NUMBER CONCEPT CHARTS. Familiar 
animals illustrate the numbers 1 through 10 
with different animals on each chart. Num- trate concepts associated with quantity. 
ber and word shown. Last two charts illus- 
trate 1] through 20. Animals cleverly drawn; 
numbers large and easily read. Printed in 
two attractive colors. 13” x 16” size. Teach- 
er’s Manual included. 


#502, ARITHMETIC VOCABULARY 
CHARTS. Twelve colorful charts 
introduce size words, give pictorial 
concepts of size, show relativity in 
location and time; develop op- 
posites, quantitative relationship 
time and time-order words. Manu 
prevides for development, review, 
related activities. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


Please send me the following Teaching Aids: 
Primary Science Concept Charts @ $2.50 each 
#665, ANIMALS 
#666, MAGNETISM and ELECTRICITY 
2667, SIMPLE CHEMISTRY 
#664, SIMPLE MACHINES #668, EARTH and SKY NAME 
) 4660, Complete Series of 8 Sets @ $20.00 
Total Amount of Order $........................ 
( Payment enclosed. 
Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 


The NEW Primary 


#503, MEASUREMENT CONCEPT CHARTS. 
A set of twelve 13” x 16” charts. Six illus- 


Others show size and shape comparisons, 
time measurement with clocks and a cal- 
endar, location by direction and simple 
maps. Teacher's Manual included. 


504, NUMERICAL RELATIONS CHARTS. 

picts basic numerical relationships that 
give real meaning to the primary arithmetic 
facts. Twelve charts illustrate money, count- 
ing, fractions, the four basic processes, 
ordinals, and Roman numerals. 


Each Set $2.50 
#500, Complete Series $9.75 


Arithmetic Concept Charts @ $2.50 each 
€ #501, Number Concept Charts 

CD #502, Arithmetic Vocabulary Charts 

#503, Messurement Concept Charts 
1) #504, Numerical Relations Charts 

0) #500, Complete Series of 4 Sets @ $9.75 


CITY, ZONE, STATE 
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THESE 


[] HOW TO MAKE YOUR TEACHING 
EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE! 


Bursting with over 175 ideas, tips, suggestions and devices to 
reduce your work load, save your time, energy and nerves. 
Designed as a personal teaching aid for you, this helpful book 
is useful at every grade level, with any subject. Puts EASE 
and EFFICIENCY into your classroom and extra-curricular 
$2.05 postpaid. 


activities. 


‘| TAKE THE DRUDGERY OUT OF GRADING 
WITH THESE HANDY CHARTS 


SCORE-QUICK GRADER. Instant, reliable grading of ANY NUMBER of problems. Scores 
from 3 to 79 questions. $1.05 postpaid . 

TIME-SAVER Grade Averaging Chart. Averages ASC grades. Read in either per cent 
or letter form. $1.05 postpaid 

QUICK PER CENT Grade Averaging Chart. Averges PER CENT grades. Easily used for 
2 to 30 individual grades. $1.05 postpaid 

BULLETIN BOARD BULLETS. 40-page book. Has uses, arrangements, borders, letters, 
principles, patterns and applicable ideas. $1.35 postpaid 

FESTIVAL BOOKS. Seasonal! festive 64-page books for creative elementary classroom 
activities—gifts, crafts, patterns, holiday decorations, etc. [] Set of 3 books, Fall, 
Wisrrer, Spring, $5.20 postpaid. () Each, $1.85 ppd. (Specify) 

BULLETIN BOARD LETTER TABLETS [) Table 21. 5 colors, over 500 3” capital letters. 
$1.40 postpaid. [) Tablet #2. 4 colors, over 600 lower case with 4” matching capitals 
$1.65 postpaid 


Dept. A-9, 2511 Marquette St. 

Davenport, lowa 

©) § enctose § (cash, check or money order) for items 
and quantities shown above. | teach 

Cl) Please send free illustrated brochure. 

©) My order is $5.00 or more. Please include my FREE four-page 
folder, “Effective Bulletin Boards.” 

© Charge to school, attention of: 


NAME 
(Please print plainly) 


SCHOOL 


SCHOOL ADDRESS 


Song flute 


Makes music fun for 
elementary pupils and teachers 


The Song Flute program is complete with instruction books and supplementary 
= music for concert programs. Instruments are available in choice of red, yellow, 
= Wwory or biack. Plastic storage bag included 


% 
INTRODUCTORY : OFFER 
Teaching the Song Flute requires no special training...no * %'—SONG FLUTE... $1.00 
degree in instrumental music, and may be taughtin any class- 1'— TEACHER'S 
HANDBOOK.... 
Rs room. This musically accurate instrument, however, provides § 
+ 1 — CLASSROOM 
pre-band training of first calibre. Youngsters learn rapidly °¢ BOOK | 60 
“ee 
and look forward to band membership later. Song Flute when « TOTAL VALUE.. 2.50 
used with a voca! program adds greatly to understanding and = § 
progress. Send $1 for special offer to— : SPECIAL S 00 
Conn Corporation — Dept. L-3509 , Elkhart, Ind. ; OFFER TO A 
« INSTRUCTORS 
* (ONE SET LIMIT) 
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The Animals Change Places 
(Continued from page 98) 


mouse—I hope you get your 
wish, Bucky. 

(Rabbit and. Mouse exit.) 

sear (enters, holding his nose 
which is very red)—Oh! Oh! My 
nose! 

peer—What’s the matter with 
you? 

sear—Those bees really sting 
when I get near their honey. 

peer—lI'd rather have a few 
Stings than this headache. Would 
you care to change? 

sear—lI think I'd rather have the 
headache. (They exchange antlers 
and ears.) My, these are fancy! 
(Puts on antlers and exits.) 


ACT Il 


ANNOUNCER—Our second act 
takes place in the same clearing in 
the forest. It is the next day. 

(The stage is empty. From off 
Stage comes the sound of dogs bark- 
ing. Porcupine runs on stage and 
stops, facing the audience, panting.) 

porcurine—Boy, that Fox was 
sly! I'll never tangle with him again. 
I've been running for miles. I wish 


Making Wampum 


Like-um make wampum? Make- 
um good party game! How? 

Divide players into two teams. 
Line teams up on opposite sides of 
a table. On the table place a bowl 
of hollow macaroni and two long 
shoelaces. At the signal, a player 
from each side races to “make 
some wampum”—string a piece of 
macaroni. Player runs back to tag 
a teammate for a turn. Team to 
finish first wins. Ida M. Pardue 


I had my quills. I'd show those dogs 
a thing or three. (Goes off to the 
side and lies down on the floor.) 

mouse (enters right, shaking wa- 
ter from his hands and wringing 
water from his tail—saturated 
sponges)—I should have had some 
swimming lessons. Why, I almost 
drowned, trying to be a_ beaver. 
(Sits down at stage back.) 

(Deer enters, chased by a line of 
Bees who are buzzing. As Deer 
Stops at stage center, Bees circle 
him quietly.) 

peer—Ouch! Ouch! Ouch! Get 
away! I can't get rid of these bees. 
Help! Ouch! 

sees—Stay away from our honey. 

(Deer and Bees move to corner 
of stage. Bees exit, buzzing softly. 
Deer sits down.) 

souinret (enters, holding tail to 
which is attached a big mousetrap 
and faces audience)—Is there a 
doctor in the house? Mousey didn’t 
tell me Farmer Brown has mouse- 
traps in the barn. (Sits down at one 
side and tries to remove trap.) 

skUNK (enters, running and look- 
ing .around)—Quick! Where's a 
good place to hide? I was in the 
cabbage patch eating a nice green 
cabbage and all of a sudden— 
“BANG!” I never knew I could run 
so fast. Boy, am I tired! (Sits 
down.) 

rassit (enters, holds his nose)— 
I can’t stand this smell. Oh, what 


shall I do? (Sits down, holding his 
nose.) 

peavern (stumbles and falls sev- 
eral times on way to stage front)— 
This tail is no good to me. I keep 
falling. I need my nice broad tail 
for balance. And when an enemy 
came, I couldn't slap the water to 
warn my family. Oh, dear! ( Sits.) 

sear (enters with his antlers dec- 
orated with flowers and leaves)— 
What a nuisance! I’m always get- 
ting these antlers tangled in the 
bushes and trees. ( Sits.) 

Fox (entering slowly, looking 
around at the others and laugh- 
ing)—You all don’t look very well. 

PporcuPINE (comes up to Fox an- 
grily)—A fine friend you turned 
out to be! Why didn’t you tell me 
there was going to be a fox hunt? 

rox—Why didn’t you ask? Well, 
how did you like being a fox? 

porcupine—I didn’t like it one 
bit. I'd rather be a porcupine with 
an itchy back. 

peer (standing up)—I'd rather 
have a headache than all ihese bees 
buzzing around. 

sxunk—lI'd rather have a bad 
smell than to be shot at all the time. 

rassit (going up to Skunk)—I'd 
much rather be shot at than to have 
everyone run from me. Give me 
back my nice long ears and my 
own powder-puff tail. 

(Rabbit and Skunk start to re- 
move tails and ears.) 

skunk—Here, take them. I'm 
glad to be rid of them. I'll never 
complain again about being a 
skunk. 

(Other animals approach their 
exchange pals. All speak at once, 
each in his way, expressing happi- 
ness in being themselves again.) 

(/f there is no curtain, the ani- 
mals can exit both right and left, 
rather quickly.) 

Note: The author’s second-graders 
of Colonial School, Pelham, N.Y., gave 
this playlet for an assembly program. 
This year Miss Burta is teaching sec- 


ond grade in Center Street School, El 
Segundo, California. 


A Gift for the Cohens 
(Continued from page 94) 


said their father. “If six of the 
months have thirty days and the 
other six have twenty-nine days, 
how many days are there in all?” 

“I know—354 days,” figured 
Dave. 

“And how many days does our 
calendar have?” asked Father. 

“We have 365 days, except in 
Leap Year. Then we have 366 
days,” replied Dotty. 

“That's right. We have Leap 
Year every four years to make our 
calendar come out right according 
to the moon phases. The Jewish 
people have a way of altering their 
calendar, too. During every nine- 
teen-year period, there are seven 
times when an extra twenty-nine- 
day month is inserted between the 
months of Adar and Nisan. This 
extra month is called Veadar. Each 
time Veadar occurs, Adar has thir- 
ty days instead of twenty-nine.” 

“Maybe we can make a picture 
of the Jewish calendar tomorrow 
at school,” said Dotty. 

“Yes,” said Dave. “That would 
be a fine way for ail of us to cele- 
brate Rosh Hashanah.” 
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THIS KIT 
CONTAINS 


BEET SUGAR MANUAL— 
Background informa- 
tion about the sug- 
ar beet plant and its 
growth, the beet sugar 
industry, and the use 
of sugar in foods as it 
affects good nutrition. 


FOUR WALL CHARTS— 
Visual material on the : 
beet as a plant, growing the plant, processing 
sugar, and the value of sugar in nutrition. 


TEACHING GUIDE—Six-page brochure giving teach- 
ing suggestions and activities. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 
LEAFLETS — One copy of 
a four-page folder for 
each student to complete, 
in summarizing and eval- 
uating the study. 


BILL GETS A ScooP—Four 
copies of a book on the 
story of the sugar beet 
and beet sugar, written 
especially for your stu- 
dents. 


You will be receiving a classroom-tested set of materials that 
has the approval of leading educators. Prepared under the 
careful direction of curriculum cialists, it was pre-tested 
in elementary classrooms in v sections of the country. 


WITH STRONG EMPHASIS 
ON SCIENCE, BASIC ECONOMICS, 
AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


During the past two years, this Beet Sugar Kit was 
requested by over 48,000 teachers. More than 
16,000 of these teachers thus far have reordered 
new student leaflets so they can continue 
this worthwhile activity during the new school year. 


Upper Grade and Junior High School 
Teachers, Send Today for Your Beet Sugar Kit 

Available tor Grade Four and above 
UNITED STATES BEET. SUGAR ASSOCIATION 
MATERIALS, BOX 500, DANSVILI 


School __Grade 

Your No. of H 

School 
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A KINDERGARTEN SHOE 


To help kindergarten chil- 
dren who have not learned to 
tie, I made a shoe from a 
cardboard box approximately 
10” x 7” x 8”. I took the top 
off and cut the sides of the 
box to resemble a shoe. The 
front end was cut down about 
four inches at each corner and 
folded down for the tongue of 
the shoe. One half of the 
shoestring is red, the other 
half white. The child's own 
foot and shoe can go inside a 
box this large, for more real- 
istic practice. Nancy E. Hays 


A LISTENING GAME 


Here’s a game that encourages good listening 
and can be adapted as children grow. We start 
playing this game at the beginning of the year by 
having two pupils come to the front of the class, 
one to be a listener, the other to select speakers. 
The listener turns his back to the class and closes 
his eyes (or he may be blindfolded). The other 
pupil then gestures to someone to rise and say, 
“Mark, guess who this is.” (Use the listener’s 
name.) 

The speaker should use his normal speaking 
voice when the game is first played. Decide the 
number of guesses the listener should be per- 
mitted. The speaker who cannot be identified be- 
comes the next listener. Very soon the listeners 
will be able to identify the speakers expertly. Then 
we make three new rules: (1) the speaker may 
disguise his voice; (2) he may move to any area 
of the room before speaking; (3) the listener is 
now permitted only one guess. MARILYN TULLYS 
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TWO COLOR IDEAS 


GOOD BREAKFAST CONTEST 


My class formed a Breakfast Club to 
stimulate interest in eating a good break- 
fast. We sent to the Kellogg Company for 
their kit of materials for a better breakfast 
contest. [Ed. Note: The kit may be or- 
dered through our Coupon Service in 
this issue.] The whole class learned so 
much from the contest and Danny’s win- 
ning team was so proud that we had to 
take their picture. JOANN BAYBARZ 


We play “Crayon Upset” to help children to recognize colors. 
Four (more or less) children are given a red crayon, four a yellow, 
and so on. All sit in a circle with “it” in the center. He says, “All 
with red change places,” and tries to find a chair. Later “it” may ask 
two colors to exchange. Colored circles or beads may be used in 


place of crayons. 


MARY KLOPP 


Cut different items of clothing from colored construction paper. 
Label with the color names and hang or pin on a thin cord “clothes- 


line.” 


QUICK STORAGE SPACE 


Here is a very inexpensive 
answer to the problem of ac- 
cessible storage for materials 
being used in art projects. I 
had our custodian make us two 
end standards, 3% feet high, 
through the top of each of 
which he drilled a %4” hole. I 
ran a five-foot piece of pipe 
through these holes, capping 
each end with a crutch stop. 
On this rack, I hang a shop- 
ping bag for each child, with 
his name on his bag. Between 
times while we are working on 
an art project, its many pieces 
can be kept in the bag, easily 
placed there by each child and 
easily procured by him when 
we are ready to work again. 
The rack is very light and is 
easily moved. SUE MCKNIGHT 


GLADYS E. FERRELL 
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MAGIC STAIRS 


I found this device especially effective with a 
slow second grade. When the children had dif- 
ficulty in learning the addition and subtraction 
combinations, we used “The Magic Stairs,” which 
were numbered from | through 10. The children 
knew that adding meant “more” and taking away 
“less.” An arrow pointed upward for “plus” or 
“adding” and an arrow pointed downward for 
“take away” or “less.” 

When a child wanted to subtract 2 from 7, 
for example, he started on step 7 and stepped 
down 2 steps to 5. For addition, he walked up the 
required number of steps. The children enjoyed 
the novelty of walking up and down the stairs on 
paper. Soon the responses for most combinations 
became automatic. JENNIE MEWHINNEY 


A STORY TO FINISH 


Once there were twin snails named Casper 
and Jasper who loved to argue. Usually 
their discussions were about who was big-=- 
ger, or who was stronger, or even who was 
better=-looking. But on this particular 
day, the snails were trying to decide who 
Corrine Haffke 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING 


When first-graders begin to do manuscript writ- 
ing, they often have difficulty in placing the letters 
properly in the ruled spaces. So I draw a house in 
the double space of their paper and then we talk 
about letters which live in the whole house, occu- 
pying two floors, those which live just in the 
downstairs, and those which go all the way down 
into the basement. The children seem to under- 
stand this comparison and quickly catch on to 
the positions of the letters. JANE ROLOFF 


BEANBAG FISH 


Your group will enjoy this novel beanbag game. The 
fish bowl is made from heavy poster board with a hole 
cut out for the beanbag to go through. It is painted with 
ordinary tempera paints. The beanbags are made from 
any cloth of a suitable color, the fish’s eyes, scales, and 
so on, painted with textile paints which come in ball- 
point tubes. This game can easily be made by fifth- and 
sixth-graders. They might like to present this game to 
a lower grade. LOIS T. BENEDICT 


SANDWICH LINE 


For school assemblies and whenever 
the class must sit together in a new situa- 
tion, I found that a “strategic” seating 
arrangement for my frisky youngsters was 
almost a necessity. So, each time, we com- 
pose a single-file “sandwich” line. Per- 
haps the boys will be the bread, the girls 
the filling. Ask a boy to start the sand- 
wich, maybe the girl who comes next is 
peanut butter; then another slice of bread. 
Alternate with jelly, bacon and tomato, 
and so on. Such fillings as cheese, ham, 
and hot dogs are always fun. For the next 
assembly the girls might be the bread. 
Thus the teacher easily controls who 
sits near whom, but it’s so much fun no 
one’s the wiser. CAROLE J. HEFFLINGER 


FIRST-DAY FRIENDS 


For the first day of school I cut squares from 
colored paper and slashed each square in two 
an irregular way. (For an odd number of chil- 
dren, cut one square into three pieces.) As I 
greet each child, I ask him to choose a shape. 
When everyone has arrived, the children go 
about, each searching for a shape to complete 
his square, to find “a friend for today.” Let 
them spend a few minutes getting acquainted. 
Try this for a few days until everyone has met 
everyone else. SHIRLEY STEWART 
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We Need You 


and your ideas! As the title 
says, these are “teacher- 
tested” ideas——hints and 
suggestions that teachers 
have found helpful. You 
must have some teacher- 
tested ideas too, that would 
be useful to others. Write 
them up and send them to 
ideas, The Instructor, Dans- 
ville, N.Y. Send as many as 
yeu wish. Items cannot be 
acknowledged or returned, 
but for each one accepted, 
we will pay $6.00 within 
five weeks afier it is re- 
eeived. And when you send 
your items, please tell us 
which ones ou these pages 
were most helpful to you. 
Your theughts will be use- 
fal as we select material 
for the next months. Write 
today! We'll be looking for- 
ward te hearing from you. 


FOR INDEPENDENT 
WRITING 


On the wall in my second-grade 
room is a large printed list of 
the Dolch vocabulary for first 
grade. Pupils refer to these charts 
every day when they write in- 
dependently. They recognize 
many words they cannot spell and 
since the list is alphabetical, 
words are easy to find. The list 
strengthens their learning of the 
letters that make initial sounds. 
Then too, pupils do not disturb 
reading groups by asking me to 
spell for them. OLIVE ELLINGTON 


AUTUMN BULLETIN BOARD 


Our bulletin board on autumn travelers provided opportunity for 
real nature study. Children learned to identify and classify seeds 
collected and brought to the class. The classifications were grouped: 
“Fly Aways” (milkweed, clematis); “Sailors” (maple and box elder); 
“Coasters and Skaters” (locusts); “Jumpers” (violet and balsam); 
“Tramps” (bur family); “Swimmers” (coconut); “Tumblers” (pig- 
weeds, Russian thistle); “Goody Seeds” (nuts, grains, melons); 
“Birds’ Seeds” (honeysuckle, berries). We labeled our seeds and in- 
vited other rooms to be our guests. The children in the class served as 


informers (guides and instructors). 


THE FALLING LEAVES 


To help my children with vocabu- 
lary drill, | made a word tree. The 
trunk and branches were cut from 
brown construction paper, backed with 
felt, and placed on a flannelboard. 
Leaves were cut from paper in fall col- 
ors and placed on the tree. On the back 
of each leaf I printed a new or review 
vocabulary word. After the day’s lesson 
1 asked the class if they would help 
the leaves fall from the tree. Each child 
was given a chance to come up, take a 
leaf, and read the word. If the word 
was correct, he kept the leaf. If not, he 
had to leave it. ANN FREANEY 


RUBY ELLIOTT 


WINNER SPINNER 


Rather than having 


ROOM BIRTHDAYS 


Birthdays in our first-grade room are very special oc- 
casions. I have collected several large campaign pins and 
pasted on them a birthday cake or some picture cut from 
a birthday card. The birthday child may choose one of 
these pins to wear for the day. I have a collection of un- 
usual pencils, one with a plastic Indian on the end, one 
with a fireman, a broom, a cane, and many others. The 
special child may use one of these pencils for the day. The 
children in the room compose a birthday message, which 
we write on the inside of a folder, and then each child 
signs his name. I have a supply of these folders with a 
large birthday cake duplicated on the cover, some with 
six candles and some with seven. (Mothers, as well as the 
children, treasure this folder.) Later in the year, when 
the children have progressed in reading, the birthday child 
chooses a story to read over the loud speaker. Sometimes 
he acts as chairman and his reading group reads portions 
as he selects. He may prefer to read his story to the kin- 
dergarten. We celebrate the summer birthdays on one day 
the last week of school. MILDRED C. KRAUSS 


A Bingo game is “tops” to teach 
number recognition. The cards are 
made with a felt-tip pen on card- 
board squares. Each should have a 
different combination of four num- 
bers ranging from one to ten. The 
game is played as in regular Bingo. 
At the beginning of the year I hold 
up flash cards, call the numbers, 
allow plenty of time for identifica- 
tion between numbers, and repeat 
numbers several times. As recogni- 
tion improves, 1 speed up the 
game, eventually discontinuing flash 
cards. ELEANOR D. CANWELL 
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Do you have odd jobs 
that come up unexpectedly? 


teacher choose a child for 
the job, I use my Winner 
Spinner. It is a large tag- 
board circle divided into as 
many parts as there are 
children in my class with a 
name in each part. When- 
ever an odd job comes up, 
our president spins for the 
winner. MARY D. BABICH 


NUMBER RECOGNITION 
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Keep Your 


PICTURE POST OFFICE 


A “readiness game” can be constructed very inexpen- 
sively. Buy two 25-cent picture dictionaries and choose 
pictures of objects familiar to the six-year-olds or those 
you wish to add to the first-grade vocabulary. Select the 
same set of pictures from each book, glue to tagboard, 
and cut out, to make easily handled picture cards. Get a 
carton with cardboard separators—the kind in which pint- 
size glass food containers are shipped. Set it up on one 
side, so that the partitions form “letter boxes.” Fasten one 
set of picture cards to the letter boxes in alphabetical order 
and place the other set in individual mailing envelopes 
(unsealed). The children can devise many variations of 
“post office.” One child may be the mailman and another 
visits the post office to ask for a letter for “Mrs. Turtle” 
or to mail one to “Miss Umbrella.” To maintain interest, 
change the cards often. 

For more mature youngsters, add a “letter” which has 
no mailbox and suggest that the letter for “Mr. Helicop- 
ter” could be placed in “Mr. Hat’s box” because they live 
on the same street. DOROTHY MASON 


HOBBY DAY 


One day each month is Hobby Day in my 
fifth grade. A few children bring their hobbies, 


show them, and explain how they got started.. 


The number is limited, with a different group 
each month. At the first of school there were 
some children who already had a hobby and 
others who were eager to start one. After a few 
months each had his own—some having origi- 
nated from the interest of others. Most of the 
hobbies are collections. Children bring every- 
thing from model cars to foreign coins—rub- 
ber bands to ball-point pens. One girl brought 
a cake she had baked. This extra activity not 
only stimulates interest and enthusiasm within 
the classroom; it is an excellent outlet for the 
active child and serves as a challenge for the 
child who is timid. All of the children look 
forward to Hobby Day. ROSE PIERCE 


KEEP YOUR PLANE UP 


Encourage your children to be good pi- 
lots and keep their planes in the air. Each 
child in the room has a cut-paper airplane 
with his name on it. The airplanes are 
pinned on a large poster with runway and 
hangar. The object of this poster is good 
classroom conduct. Good behavior keeps the 
airplanes in the air. A mild behavior prob- 
lem puts the plane on the runway. A worse 
offense grounds it in the hangar, for the re- 
mainder of the day or week. This technique 
helped me considerably. Every child wanted 
to be able to say, “I am a good pilot. My 
plane is not grounded.” LINDA F. KENDRICK 


BIG SISTER AND 
BROTHER 


Each Monday when the week’s 
workers are chosen, a Big Sister or Big 
Brother is included. His or her duty is 
to help each child returning from an 
absence to find the place and catch up 
on assignments. E, ELLEN LASH 


PINE-SEED PICTURES 


USING CLASS 
NAMES 


Duplicated lists of the 


names of the children in our 
room are useful for many 
activities. 


. Write the names for a 


handwriting lesson. 


. Arrange in alphabetical 


order by first names. 


. Arrange in alphabetical 


order by last nanies. 


. Find names with double 


letters (Betty). 
Write names and mark 
long or short vowels. 


. Write names containing 


a certain letter (d). 
Separate girls’ and boys’ 
names; make two lists. 


. Use names in writing 


sentences and stories. 
The children learn to as- 


sociate their own name with 
other names. They get exer- 
cise in language and spell- 
ing. RAYE HEDGEPATH 


Pictures from pine-seed “petals” began with the drawing of foliage 
in crayon. We used black or colors as desired. The pine cone was 
soaked a few minutes so that the seed petals could be removed easily 
without breaking. Arrangements were made on the drawing to sug- 
gest flowers, then glued in place with quick-drying glue or cement, 
and mounted neatly. 
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Puppets ona 
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Fantastic? Not at all! Real shoestrings for 
armatures, and shoestring economy when 
you use Permoplast or Amaco nonharden- 
ing clay. The pliable clay adheres readily 
to a flexible shoestring. Simple, quick and 
lots of fun! Permoplast and Amaco Model- 
ing Clays are reasonably priced, tops in 
quolity. Assorted bright colors. Need more 
ideas? Send for Folder No. 1-61. 


SUPPORTING MEMBER 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY + INDIANAPOLIS 24, INDIANA 


LOW COS 


...expanding the world famous series 
of Standard Teaching Microscopes 


*Elementary Science Microscope 


Our Salute to Freedom 
(Continued from page 65) 


building foyer displayed a huge 
class-made mosaic of Independence 
Hall; and the corridor to the 
all-purpose room featured a Log 
Book entitled, “Plymouth Town- 
ship’s Salute to Freedom.” A writ- 
ten and photographic record of 
our year’s effort was placed in the 
log. This also included congratula- 
tory letters from our community 
residents as well as from our state 
senators. Alongside the Log Book 
was placed our “Freedom Song 
Book.” Each class that created a 
verse also illustrated it, and these 
illustrations along with the words 
and music were all contained in 
the “Freedom Song Book.” Both 
the Song Book and the Log Book 
were attractively displayed on class- 
room easels. 

Invitations had been taken home 
to all the parents and had been 
sent out to the general community. 
Special invitations went to school 
and community officials. All were 
asked to join us at the Friday eve- 
ning opening of our Fair, when a 


Dismissal 
Ann McCune 


At dismissal, you will find 

The following, left behind: 

One brown sweater, hung on hook, 
One forgotten story book, 

A half-filled paint pan, overtilted, 
And one teacher, slightly wilted. 


special “Rededication to Freedom” 
ceremony was to take place. Some 
six hundred persons were assem- 
bled for the event. 

As the May sun faded into the 
evening sky and our auditorium 
lights dimmed, the stage curtains 
opened and three flag-bearing boys 
were spotlighted, as one class of 
sixth-grade pupils sang a stirring 
flag song in the background. A 
sensitive, responsive thrill radi- 
ated from the audience as fifty 
girls and boys from grades one 
through six marched up the center 


yours 


NOW. 149 TITLES 


for any LIQUID DUPLICATOR 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH GRADE 9 
Catalogs printed 
especially for your grade, 


Write for your free catalog now — 
be sure to state grade desired. 


@ Kindergarten @ Grode 6 

@ Grode 1 @ Junior High 

@ Grade 2 Specie! Education 
@ Grode 3 ES; 


THE CONTINENTAL PRESS, INC. 
ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


CIVIL WAR 
TEACHING AIDS 


in COLOR 
FOR AMERICA’S 
GREAT PERIOD 

IN HISTORY 


1 Complete Set 
POST PAID $2.25 


includes 


1 24-pg. 8¥2x11 book fully 
illustrated with story text. 
Full color 


© 14 color cards 344x54% 
w/text 


© 2 color cards 6x9 w/text 


© 1 strip folder of 14 color 
pictures w/text 


© 1 3x4” album of 10 color 
pictures, spiral bound 


MIKE ROBERTS 


CALIFORNIA 


Most Economical Microscope You Can Buy 


Compare what you get for the price you pay. 
Every B&L Elementary Science Microscope is 
made in America to the world’s highest stand- 
: ard—with workmanship and materials guar- 
" Mode! _ anteed for life! Truly student-proof construction in all 
ESM-1 (shown), 100X. moving parts. Built-in safety features te protect objec- ; 
Model ESM-2, 40X and 100X, tive, nosepiece, eyepiece and specimen slides from history mural as a background. 
PRICES START AT ONLY damage. Choice of mirror or integral Opti-lume Illumi- | Three children stepped to the front 
7] 55 nator, at no extra charge. Will outlast comparable | to tell the audience “what the 


aisle, each representing a state in 
the Union and each carrying his 
own Stars and Stripes. As the 
house lights slowly brightened, each 
of the fifty children walked to the 
stage, which had a huge American 


sn Note of models two to three times. All this at the lowest cost | Pledge of Allegiance means to me.” 
five or more per pupil for a full-sized microscope. (These three children had written 


EASIEST TO TEACH AND LEARN WITH the best compositions.) The last 


Sci tlie, child asked the audience to join 
sence inners see true, dis’ 1on-tree images . 
at 40X or 100X, the magnifications that science with him in the Pledge and in our 


teachers agree are best for elementary and National Anthem. The audience 
junior high school studies. Well-corrected achro- proudly rose as one. Brief remarks 
matic objectives and Huvgenian eyepiece, from those in charge followed, and 
Student th h 
udents learn the right way, from the start, then the audience joined in the NAME 


with no transition oe 
singing of our Freedom Song. The 


BAUSCH & LOMB INCORPORATED 
85721 Bausch St., Rochester 2, N, Y. 


(CD Please schedule a demonstration of 
Elementary Science Microscopes, 


© Please send ESM Folder 0-1103, 
C) Please send Microprojector Catalog E-20, 


from “toy” to full- Name 
size microscopes. words to the song were found in a 

See fer yourself, in program booklet which children in eww wena otavre 
your own classroom y Title . 

BA, yeu colonial costumes handed each 2 

the most for your in Amica, tothe Professional guest as he entered the all-purpose enclose 

budget doliar, world’s highest standards. room. The music supervisor led the SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 
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singing. 
Following the half-hour pro- 
gram, everyone was invited to view 


4233 Crenshaw Bivd. 
Les Angeles 8, Calif. 
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with Continental Press 
Publications 
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@ Reading Readiness @ Grode > 
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Send check or money order to 
MER COLOR PRODUCTIONS 
A COLOR PROD 
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the numerous projects on display. 
Guests ohed and ahed as they saw 
children’s conceptions of America. 
To some it was a revelation, for 
they had fallen prey to the critics’ 
harangues of “they don’t teach 
history any more.” 

By the time the Fair ended on 
Saturday afternoon, some twelve 
hundred persons had trudged our 
school corridors and entered our 
classrooms. 

In the final analysis, “Our Salute 
to Freedom” was an overwhelming 
success. It helped to make our 
classrooms living laboratories of 
freedom. It helped to provide our 
pupils with a deeper sense of ap- 
preciation for their country. It re- 
vealed to parents the job the school 
was doing in helping to make better 
citizens of their children and, above 
all, it reawakened our community 
to something too often taken for 
granted—the precious heritage of 
freedom and a greater feeling of 
respect for the foresight of our 
nation’s founding fathers. 

Yes, in the Plymouth Township 
School District it was a wonderful 
year for freedom and for patriotism. 
All of us felt a little humbler, but. 
by the same token, a little prouder, 
as the school year closed. 


Five Stars in a Row 
(Continued from page 58) 


He turned to Ben. “Does thee 
remember when the cutters had 
trouble with Mr. Cadwalader about 
their hours? Each day they had to 
go to work at seven o'clock in the 
morning and work until seven in 
the evening—” 

“for only eight dollars a 
week,” added Pat. 

“Father got more, didn’t he?” 
asked Ben. 

“Yes, because he was a pattern- 
maker. But it was Father who went 
to Mr. Cadwalader on behalf of the 
cutters. He asked him to lessen the 
hours from sixty-six to sixty with- 
out cutting their pay. Other cutters 


This Worked for me! 


red apples 


i the stranger came into view. 


enchance social studies 


in the city are only working sixty 
hours.” 

“But Mr. Cadwalader fired the 
cutters, and he fired Father, too,” 
recalled Ben. 

“That is right,” agreed Henry. 
“Father did not mind too much for 
himself. He is a good patternmaker, 
and he had no difficulty in finding 
employment at another shop.” 

“My father is fast with the scis- 
sors, and he soon went to work at 
the Quincy plant,” explained Pat. 
“But some of the men that Mr. 
Cadwalader fired still do not have 
jobs.” 

“Thee can see that it was reaily 
very unfair,” said Henry. 

He turned up the gas jet, Then 
he dipped his pen into the ink, 
drew a row of five stars, and 
passed it to the boys. “Has thee 
ever seen these, Ben?” 

“Of course,” replied Ben. “Fa- 
ther had Mother sew stars on a 
piece of cloth and it is the marker 
in our Bible.” 

“I’ve seen it, too,” said Pat. “My 
father put a stripe with five stars 
around his tobacco can on our 
kitchen mantel.” 

“That is because thy father and 
ours belong to the same secret 
organization,” Henry explained. 
“They are members of the Knights 
of Labor.” 

Ben was surprised. “Isn’t that 
wicked?” 

Henry smiled. “Something can 
be secret without being wicked. 
You see, after the men were fired 
by Mr. Cadwalader, they decided to 
form an organization. The banner 
with the five straight stars is their 
identification.” 

“But Father doesn’t even know 
Pat’s father or any of the other 
cutters. Why would he join with 
them?” objected Ben. 

“When men are working for 
what is right, it makes no differ- 
ence who they are,” Henry replied. 
“Any worker who is more than 
sixteen and who is not a lawyer, a 
gambler, or a seller of alcoholic 

(Continued on page 122) 


A LARGE bowl filled with shiny red apples brought delight 
and curiosity to the small ones. It was an easy step from the 
seven-year-old's "Where did they come from?" to the story Fp 
of Johnny Appleseed, a poem, and a social-studies lesson : 
about pioneers settling in Ohio. The appearance of the _ 
apples during United Appeal Week was quite intentional, 
because it made it easier to discuss sharing. Not only did the 
pupils enjoy eating the apples, but they responded enthusi- 
-__ astically to a dramatization of Johnny Appleseed scattering 
; seeds from a schoolbag sack while wild animals and Indian 
____ Classmates crouched in the aisles and hid under the seats as 


Jerrie Gressle 


Teacher, Primary Grades 
Elementary School 
Gates Mills, Ohio 


5 records and 
11 Multiplication Quiz Cards 


4 


Musical Multiplication Records 


Now let your class have fun drilling on the tables 
from Twos through Twelves 


Now for the first time the Multiplica- 
tion Tables have been set to music and 
put on records! Thousands of schools 
have ordered these new Bremner Multi- 
plication Records. Teachers and pupils 
find them a welcome change from the 
monotony of routine drill. 


Each table—from the Twos through the 
Twelves—has its own distinctive tune 
and catchy jingle. Fife, drum and clari- 
net lead the drill in a gay, spirited 
tempo. Because children habitually 
memorize their records, they quickly 
master the multiplication tables with 
these records. 


A school principal in Lewiston, Pa. 
writes: “Our children are taking new 
interest in learning their multiplication. 
Your records have a unique approach 
and a good one. Excellent investment 
for schools and parents.” 


The set consists of 5 double-faced ré- 
ords (one table on each side) and i1 
quiz cards. There is a musical quiz 
game for each table. Everyone in your 


class will have fun trying to “beat the 
man on the record” in the quiz. 


Bremner Musical Multiplication Rec- 
ords are sold only by mail—not avail- 
able in stores. if not delighted after 
five days trial, return them for full re- 
fund. Complete set only $9.95 postpaid. 
Please specify 45 rpm or 78 rpm speed. 


g BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS ; 
Dept. N-118, WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 

& Please send me a set of 5 Multiplication Rec- 
6 ords and 11 Quiz Cards. I understand that if 
, am not fully satisfied, I can return the com- 
i plete set within five days for full refund. 

8 © $9.95 enc. © School purchase order enc. 
45 RPM O 78 RPM 

' 

' 
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‘Esterbrook “Super” Marker 
_hever runs dry...it’s refillable 


in 


‘CAMDEN 


ESTERBROOK 
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you teach everyday 
' in a fully lighted room... 
— and now you can show 
Motion Pictures 
and Filmstrips 
under the same 
favorable surroundings. 


Patent Pending 


Using the Wilson rear projection 
unit, you head up the class while 
showing films in classrooms sun- 
shine bright. Your students ab- 
sorb information naturally in 
their normal learning environ- 
ment. No marching to special 
viewing rooms. Audio-visual in- 
struction is now as easy for you 
as opening a book. 


The Wilson “RP” uses your pres- 
ent projector. Thread it as usual. 
Then flick the switch. No cords to 
string, no screen to set up, no 
drapes to draw. So simple, stu- 
dents can operate. 


Screen equal to a 30” TV set, pro- 
vides clear pictures for normal 
size classrooms. 


Low cost—only $139.50 or $159.50 
plus wide angle lens—liberates 
equipment funds for purchase of 
vital teaching materials. 


Demonstrated in your own school 
without obligation. 


H. WILSON CORPORATION 
546 W. 119th St. Chicago 28, III, 


_ Please send full information on your 
rear projection unit. 


City & State 


LES workshop 


Conducted by ELIZABETH KEESEE 


EprrortaL Note: If you are teaching 


a foreign language to elementary school 
pupils, you may welcome opportunities 
to learn about new methods, new mate- 
rials, and new viewpoints as presented 


in our new FLES Workshop conducted 
by Miss Elizabeth Keesee, author of 
Modern Foreign Languages in the Ele- 
mentary School—-Teaching Techniques 
(U.S. Office of Education; for sale by 
Superintendent of Documents, U-S. 
Gov't. Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C.; $.45). Feel free to send us your 
questions, which we will forward to Miss 
Keesee. 


TEACHING TECHNIQUES 
The Choral Response 


Teachers of foreign lan- 
guages in elementary grades 
find that choral recitation is 
necessary. Otherwise each child 
in a class could not be given 
sufficient oral practice in the 
usual 15- or 20-minute period. 
Intensive choral practice pre- 
pares all pupils for individual 
recitation, helps eliminate the 
chance of failure, and enables 
the teacher to maintain a brisk 
pace. 

However, if choral practice 
is to be effectual, there are 
some hazards to be guarded 
against. For example, some pu- 
pils may be merely giving the 
appearance of participation 
while a few others are respond- 
ing quickly in loud voices. This 
same enthusiastic group may 
also be masking the mistakes 
of pupils who are having diffi- 
culties. To remedy this, many 
teachers divide their classes in- 
to smaller groups of children 
who are more or less equally 
matched in voice strength and 
speed of response. These groups 
are formed in various ways. 
For instance, a class of thirty 
may be divided into five groups. 
Each group is given a color 
designation by which it can be 
distinguished from the others. 

Having her class divided in- 
to groups enables a teacher to 
begin with a full-choral re- 
sponse from the whole class, 
go on to the small-unit re- 
sponse, and then have an in- 
dividual-pupil response—all in 
a very short time. 

Another hazard to guard 
against in choral practice is 


monotony. The pupils can re- 
peat endlessly without having 
any learning take place. On 
days when the teacher senses 
that the children are not re- 
sponding well either in their 
small units or as a class, a new 
routine may be in order. 

1. After only three quick 
full-choral responses, the teach- 
er calls on three pupils in turn. 
As a pupil is called on, he 
stands and repeats the phrase 
or sentence. 

2. After only three quick 
full-choral responses, the teach- 
er allows as many volunteers 
as wish to stand and repeat the 
material. 

3. Two beanbags are circu- 
lated continuously around the 
class, as the pupils repeat the 
same sentence over and over. 
On signal, the two children 
holding the bags stand and re- 
peat the material. 


CONFERENCE NOTES 
FLES in Indiana 


On May 20-21, a statewide 
conference for FLES teachers 
was held at Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Indiana. 
The Conference was sponsored 
by the Indiana State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and 
the College. Dr. George Smith, 
State Foreign Language Con- 
sultant, was largely responsible 
for bringing together college 
officials and faculty, school 
administrators, and teachers 
for this interesting meeting. 

Dr. Theodore Andersson, 
Chairman of the Department 
of Romance Languages at tne 
University of Texas, and the 
author of Foreign Languages 
in the Elementary School 
(Heath), was the keynote 
speaker. Dr. Andersson de- 
scribed the various possible 
sequences in foreign-language 
study for the future. He point- 
ed out the differences between 
those pupils who are graduates 
of a ten-year sequence and 
those of a twelve-year sequence 
in this way: 


“The difference derives from 
the observation that children 
under ten are better able than 
children over ten to hear and 
reproduce linguistic signals. 
Hence, real mastery, acquiring 
the ‘feel of a language,’ the 
ability to use it automatically, 
the freedom to think about 
what to say rather than hew 
to say it, the easy acceptance 
and understanding of those 
who speak the second language, 
these intangible values of lan- 
guage learning are more easily 
acquired the younger the learn- 
er is. Hence the great superior- 
ity of the twelve-year sequence 
—if properly conducted—over 
the ten-year sequence.” 


A TESTING GAME 
Pick the Picture 


To test comprehension, ask 
the children to select from sev- 
eral pictures one which correct- 
ly illustrates a sentence that 
you give orally in the foreign 
language being studied. For ex- 
ample, one of the following: 
“Today the wind blows”; “This 
is a rainy (snowy) day”; “The 
sun is shining”; “It is cloudy.” 
Later display the same pictures 
again giving a different sen- 
tence. Since listening always 
precedes speaking in learning a 
foreign language, any material 
to be learned can be presented 
first in this fashion even sever- 
al weeks in advance of speak- 
ing practice. 


NEW MATERIALS 
Films 


Coronet Instructional Films (Coronet 
Bldg., Chicago 1) has announced a new 
series of 16 mm. educational motion pic- 
tures in Spanish and in French. The 11- 
minute films present all materials in 
Spanish or French, using a_ selected 
vocabulary. The titles are: “Una familia 
de petirrojos,” “La llinita sabia,” 
“Juan y su burrito,” “El patito feo,” 
“L’automne est une aventure,” “Le 
vilain caneton.” 

Film Associates of California (11014 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25) 
announces a new series of French and 
Spanish films designed to accompany the 
popular texts now in use. These begin- 
ning language films are: “The Three 
Bears,” “Little Red Riding Hood,” and 
“The Little Red Hen.” 


Coa» 
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25 New Interest-Holding Liquid Duplicating 
Books—an Exciting Series Covering Phonics, 


Language, Science and Social Studies 
by MILLIKEN Publishing Co. 


Created for Elementary 


Grades with These 
Specific Objectives — 


— to utilize the latest developments in 
educational procedures thereby induc- 
ing active and absorbing interest in each 
subject. 


— to correlate the text and illustrations 
with challenging and fun-learing exer- 
cises so that every unit absorbs the pu- 
pil’s attention for the maximum time. 


— to present to pupils, by illustrations 
and text, the basically sound principles 
of quick and easily understood educa- 
tional procedures. 


—to provide the readily recognized ad- 
vantages of our Liquid Duplicating 
books which, in addition to their in- 
structional values, also supply economy, 
flexibility, and clear ‘easy-to-read’ 
copies. 


We confidently believe that a more rewarding invest- 
ment cannot be made in the elementary educational 


field than through the use of MILLIKEN Liquid 
Duplicating Books. 


Now 54 Titles are Available 


To the right we have listed all 54 Titles by grade and 
subject for your convenience in ordering the books 
that fit in with your requirements. 


USE THIS ORDER FORM 


Just check the books you want and mail 
the form — we will ship promptly. 


* Indicates New 1961 Titles 


MILLIKEN PUBLISHING CO. 


611 Olive St., Dept. A, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Just Check the Books You 
Want Below-and Mail Today 


GRADE ONE 
() Number Exercises Grade 1—1st Part ......... $3.25 
() Number Exercises Grade 1—2nd Part ........ 3.25 
*() Read and Do—Pre-Primer A ................ 3.20 
() Learning to Read—Pre-Primer B ............. 3.20 


Read and Do—Primer 3.20 
() Reading and Thinking Grade 1—1st Half ..... 3.20 
() Reading and Thinking Grade 1—2nd Half .... 3.20 

*() Starting Phonics Grade 1 ............ . 3.20 

*_) Our Science Table—Grade 1-2 .............. 3.20 

*() Through Your Window Grade 1-2 3.20 
(J The Seasons Grade 4 or 2 1.60 
() Days We Like and Holidays Grades 1 or 2 .. 1.60 
() Safety Rules Grades 1 or 2 .................. 1.20 
() Health Rules Book 1—Grades 1 or 2 ........ 1.20 
() Health Rules Book 2—Grades 1 or 2......... 1.20 
(J Growing in Citizenship Grades 1 or 2 ....... 1.60 

GRADE TWO 

() Number Exercises Grade 2—1st Part ......... 3.25 
() Number Exercises Grade 2—2nd Part ........ 3.25 
Mere Reading and Thinking Gr. 2—1tst Half .. 3.20 
() More Reading and Thinking Gr. 2—2nd Half .. 3.20 

*_) Learning Your Language Grade 2—ist Half .. 3.20 

*_) Learning Your Language Grade 2—2nd Half .. 3.20 

*_) Learning Phonics Grade 2—1st Part ......... 3.20 

*_) Learning Phonics Grade 2—2nd Part ......... 3.20 

*_) Beginning Science Adventures, Grade 2-3— 

*() Beginning Science Adventures, Grade 2-3— 

*() American Children at Home Grade 2 ........ 3.20 
GRADE THREE 

() Arithmetic Exercises Grade 3—1st Part ..... 3.25 
(CD Arithmetic Exercises Grade 3—2nd Part . . 3.25 
() English Exercises Grade 3—1st Half ......... 3.20 
() English Exercises Grade 3—2nd Half ......... 3.20 

*_) Learning Phonics Grade 3—1st Part ......... 3.20 

*_) Learning Phonics Grade 3—2nd Part ........ 3.20 

*_) Science Adventures Grade 3-4—1st Part ..... 3.20 

*() Seience Adventures Grade 3-4—2nd Part . 3.20 

*() Meet Your Friends in Other Lands Grade 3— 

*C) Meet Your Friends in Other Lands Grade 3— 

*C) You and The Colonies Grade 3 .............. 3.20 
GRADE FOUR 

(0 Arithmetic Exercises Grade 4—1st Part ..... 3.25 
(Cj Arithmetic Exercises Grade 4—2nd Part ..... 3.25 
English Exercises Grade 4—tst Half ........ 3.20 
(CD English Exercises Grade 4—2nd Half ......... 3.20 

*() Science Goals Grade 4-5-—ist Part .......... 3.20 

*C] Science Goals Grade 4-5—2nd Part .......... 3.20 

*C) Space—Our Solar System Grade 4-5-6 ....... 3.20 


*_) Space—Beyond Our Solar System Grade 4-5-6 3.20 
*") Maps Unfold the World Grade 4-5-6—1st Half 3.20 
*) Maps Unfold the World Grade 4-5-6—2nd Half 3.20 


UNGRADED 
The Continents (Maps) 1.10 
(- Groups of States in the U.S. (Maps) ........ 1.10 
Space Map—4-Color Wall Map 35x45 ........ 65 


MILLIKEN PUBLISHING CO. 
611 Olive St., Dept. A, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


{-] Send Books as Checked 
Send Catalog 


NOTE—Postage prepaid when 
remittance accompanies order. 


Address 


City 
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combination 


duplication! 


FLUID 


An exacting formula, 
scientifically developed 
for all liquid or other 
direct process duplica- 
tors. In gallon cans or 
steel drums. No offen- 
sive odor or impurities. 
Produces bright copies 
immediately, ready for 
distributing. 


MASTERS 


Designed in various 
sizes, coated or non- 
coated, tailored to 
meet all office and 
school needs. Available 
in purple, red, green, 
blue and black. Beau- 
tifully packaged and 
identified. Ask for 
FREE samples. 


NEVER FAIL... 
ZONE YOUR MAIL! 


DUPLICATOR 


Hand or electric, the fin- 
est in sturdy, trouble-free, 
operating performance. 
Single lever operation. 
Wick or roller moistening 
system at your option. No 
difference in cost. Experi- 
ence based on years of 
know-how assured. 


1201 CORTLAND STREET 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


Correspondence Notes and Envelopes 
EACH SHEET WITH A PHOTO OF YOUR SCHOOL 


a Year-Around Seller! 
Quickly, easily sold for $1 per box of 24 sheets 
and 24 envelopes. Generous profits for your class 
or club. No experience necessary. For samples 
and full information, just write: 
SPALDING PUBLISHERS School Div., 1020 W. 94th St., Chicago 20, Ill, 


STANS! ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE UNIT 


to teach tomorrow's scientists 
—provide the BEST today! 


You need proper apparatus and a well- 
manual! to teach elemen- 
ary science. For many years the ST 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE KIT AND mANUeL 
have been the competent and beginning 
teacher's proven tool. Manual includes over 
150 striking experiments (30 additional have 
been added), for your pupils to enjoy. Over 
15 new pieces of improved apparatus have 
been added to bring you the most modern 
methods and materials. Kit comes with » 
metal storage cabinet. 

Complete kit, manual and cabinet . .$57.50 
The STANS! teaching manual only .. $1.25 


WITH STANS! -. ELEMENTARY SCIENCE INSTRUCTION IS 
SIMPLE FOR YOUR STUDENTS, AND FOR YOU. 


Write for FREE Elementary Science Kit information. 


STANSI SCIENTIFIC CO. 


1231 North Honore Si Chicago 22, Illinois 
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GERALDINE PARMET 


Teacher, Second Grade 
James Madison School, Wayne, Michigan 


le school system in Wayne, 
Michigan, has been providing 
free instrumental lessons for chil- 
dren in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades. To estimate the number 
of potential students for each in- 
strument with some degree of ac- 
curacy, the school administration 
has conducted a survey among 
the pupils. 

When my third-graders become 
aware of the music lessons being 
offered, they are curious about 
the differences in musical instru- 
ments. Because these children 
come from limited cultural back- 
grounds, their knowledge of mu- 
sical instruments is largely con- 
fined to the guitar, drum, and 
piano. A few may know about 
the violin. 

To help these children choose 
instruments wisely when they get 
to fourth grade, we have been 
having successful musical proj- 
ects based on instruments. 


Ballding Interest 


The children were asked to 
bring in any toy or real instru- 
ments that they could find at 
home. At first there were only 
toy xylophones, drums, and pian- 
os. Then the children searched 
attics, basements, and elsewhere. 
Finally, we had a wide assortment 
of stringless violins, rusty trum- 
pets, and other battered instru- 
ments. Each was displayed on a 
table with a label naming the in- 
strument and the “family” to 
which it belonged—brass, reed, 
string, or percussion. 

The children located this in- 
formation by referring to a large 
bulletin-board display where pic- 
tures of all orchestra instruments 
were illustrated by photographs, 
magazine pictures, and musical- 
instrument catalogue pictures. 


Procedure 


The entire project lasted a 
little over a month. We spent a 
week on each family of the or- 
chestra. This is what we did. 

1. As each “family” was studied, 
the instruments included in it 
were listed on the chalkboard. 
Pictures were on the bulletin 
board, or real instruments 
were shown if possible. 

2. Recordings were used to fa- 
miliarize children with the in- 
struments’ sounds. 


3. Resource persons also played 
instruments to demonstrate 
proper handling, sound, and 
capabilities. 

4. The history of the “family” 
and its instruments was 
learned through fact and fable. 

5. A dittoed diagram was made 
of a representative instrument 
in a family. The main parts 
were labeled. Real instru- 
ments were compared with it. 

6. Whenever feasible, the chil- 
dren were given an opportu- 
nity to try to play instruments. 
The resource persons were oft- 

en upper-grade children who 

were already taking instrumental 
lessons, or music-education stu- 
dents from the University of 

Michigan, or instrumental teach- 

ers in the school system. After 

seeing and hearing an instrument, 
my pupils were often allowed by 
the resource person to try it. 

(Whenever a brass or reed in- 
strument was demonstrated, the 
mouthpiece was sterilized before 
being passed from one player to 
another. ) 

It was interesting to watch the 
children’s reactions when they 
discovered that hard blowing and 
puffed cheeks were not the an- 
swer to producing musical sounds 
on a brass instrument. After at- 
tempting to play the various in- 
struments, the children began to 
realize that playing a musical in- 
strument with a pleasant sound 
would require work and practice 
to acquire the proper skills. 

Semiclassical and classical mu- 
sic was played at various times. 
Some who had never heard this 
type of music admitted that it 
seemed to help relax them, and 
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Instrument 


their school papers showed some 
improvement. 
Each day was dedicated to a 


5. For a variation of this idea, 
the names of instruments were 
written on slips of paper. A 
child picked one and acted out 
the proper method of playing 
the instrument. The class di- 
vided into two teams. A point 
was gained if a child from the 
opposite team could guess the 
charade. 


By the end of the unit, most of 
the children had grown so profi- 
cient in recognizing the “sound 
of music” that they could identi- 
fy the instruments being played 
on a recording. During indoor re- 
cess, a favorite pastime for the 
children was to lift the needle of 
the record player and have a 
child guess a particular instru- 


ment that he heard playing. 

Even though the project on in- 
struments ended, the children 
continued to report on the com- 
posers who wrote the recorded 
music we shared, and they talked 
of their favorite instruments. 


EpitortaL Note: The author was a 
teacher of third grade in the same 
school at the time this activity was 
carried out. 


different composer. His name and 
picture were displayed, and a 
short report of his life was given 
by pupil volunteers. 

Films and records were used 
to demonstrate how instrumental 
sounds could tell a story. Film- 
strips were used to reveal the his- 
tory of musical instruments. 


Culminating Activities 


1. Instruments were made from 
tin pie plates, cereal boxes, 
empty milk cartons, old cigar 
boxes, and other scrap mate- 
rials. The instruments were 
painted and used for rhythm- 
band activities, and to accom- 
pany songs the children sang. 

2. After each child chose an im- 
aginary instrument he wished 
to play, and we had discussed 
the seating plan for an orches- 
tra, the children took their 
places, and we acted out the 
playing of a recording by the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 
One child was the conductor. 

3. Since the music project was 
comprised of basically new vo- 
cabulary, lists of these words 
were made and definitions 
were recorded in notebooks. 

4. Musical quizzes were based 

on descriptions of the instru- 

ments, musical terms, or oth- 
er related topics, written on 
slips of paper. Each child se- 
lected a folded paper and 
tried to answer it. For exam- 
ple. “I am the clown of the 
orchestra. I am in the reed 
family. Who am I?” 


Please send me free (except for return postage) your 


Unequalied in its reassuring of 
important menstrual hygiene facts. Produced 
under the guidance of outstanding authorities 
in the medical and educational fields to insure 
accuracy. Beautifully animated to encourage un- 
derstanding without personal involvement. 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Educational Soot 1-91, Neenah, Wisconsin 


16 mm. sound and 
color flim “The Story of Menstruation.” 


Day wanted (allow 4 weeks)___ 2nd choice (allow weeks). 
choice (allow € weeks)___Number of days needed. 
send: 


Booklet, “You're a Young Lady Now” (for girls 9-11) 

Booklet, “Very Personally Yours” (for girls 12 and over) 

——Teaching Guide Teacher's pamphlet, “At What Age 
Should a Girl Be Teid About Menstruation?” 

— Menstrual Physiology Chart 

Kotex Denronstration Kit(for teachers of 4th, 6th, and 6th grade giria) 


-___.nformation on free Kotex vending machine service 


KOTEX 


in find color. on 
loan. ALSO FREE from the makers of otex 
napkins...the mest complete selection of 
teaching aide ever offered on the subject of 
menstrual hygiene. Simply indicate quantity of 
and mail coupon today! 
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CHARTS 
THE 
HEART 
OF YOUR 
READING 
PROGRAM 


IDEAL charts have been se- 
% lected to foster quicker com- 


prehension. Each is designed 
to correlate with any primary 
reader. You need not spend 
hours making your own for 
IDEAL has brought every- 
thing together into one co- 
ordinated group. 


a YOUR CLASSES LEARN READING AND WRITING 
WITH THIS COORDINATED PROGRAM 


READING READINESS CHARTS Alike — Different, 4. 


Chart stand with 
patented non- 
tear rings. 


No. 987. ..$9.75 


Shapes Alike, 6. awa Size, 7. 
CHART STAND ABOVE) Letters, 8. Ac- 
9 24" x 36"—two colors on tion Words, 9. Name Words. 
at Developi _ Words, 
a jetting Rhyming . Pictures Ne. 270—with $4.00 
4 
INITIAL AND FINAL CONSONANT CHARTS 
i 16 durable charis in brilliant color developed by leading edu- 
a: P cators. Designed to aid in t the ds of the initial 
Este and final consonants and the relation of the sound to a 

symbols. 


Each 23° x 36" chart supplies a variety of exciting consonant 
pictures headed by their consonant symbol and a key picture. 
All charts have metal ring eyelets to prevent tearing. Set 
includes 11 initial consonant charts, 4 final consonant charts 
and complete manual. 


CHAnTs 


@eeutiful charts 23" x 36" 
in brillfant colors developed to 
help the students relate the 
sounds of the consonant blends 
and digraphs to their symbols. 


Charts have metal eyelets to 
prevent tearing. Each set in- 
cludes 3 Blend Charts, 2 Di- 
graph Charts and a complete 
manual of directions. 


VOWEL CHARTS 


A complete set of vowel charts in brilliant color showing vowel 
pictures, symbols and rules. 


Each set contains ten 23” x 36" charts (9 vowel charts and ofhe 


: * key chart) with metal eyelets to prevent tearing and a com- 

plete manual! of directions. 

4 

1: ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER 


Send for 4 Page Color Brochure 


IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


$322 South Birkhoff Avenue, Chicago 20, Illinois 
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Facing Problems as 
A Principal- 
Teacher Team 


DOROTHY E. STUDLEY 


Elementa 
joslyn, Pennsylvania 


je MEETING any school prob- 
lem, the principal and the 
teacher must work as a profes- 
sional team. They must have the 
same goals in mind, and the same 
basic philosophy. As I speak of 
the principal-teacher team, I as- 
sume that both feel an obligation 
to bring out the best in every in- 
dividual and to help each child 
reach his maximum level of de- 
velopment. 


Assuming this basic concern, : 


let’s look at some actual prob- 
lems and see how a principal and 
a teacher worked together to 
solve them. 


The Case of the New Teacher 


Miss Jones was a new fifth- 
grade teacher, a graduate of a 
well-known teachers college. She 
was enthusiastic, and eager to be 
well liked by the children and to 
do the best job possible. She had 
been taught to use the group ap- 
proach. 

Her pupils were accustomed to 
reading groups, and these went 
pretty well, but as each group be- 
gan work on its specific social 
studies project in connection with 
a study of the United States, there 
was much confusion. As the days 
went by, Miss Jones tried to get 
the children down to work, but 
she had little success. 

One day when the bell rang for 
dismissal, Miss Jones said good- 
by with a sigh of relief. Her 
thoughts revolved around the fol- 
lowing questions. What is wrong? 
Why don’t my social studies 
groups work? Why do the chil- 
dren all do annoying things at the 
same time? 

Having reached the end of her 
endurance, Miss Jones went to 
see the principal. 

Miss Gray looked up. “May I 
help you?” she asked. 

“I have a problem,” answered 
Miss Jones. “Every day my social 
studies period becomes more dif- 
ficult to handle. I am nearly at 
my wits’ end. We are studying 
early colonization in the United 
States, with each group respon- 
sible for certain areas, but they 
just aren’t accomplishing any- 
thing.” 

“Can you be more specific?” 

“T surely can,” said Miss Jones. 
“Johnny bosses group 3. Suzy 


Principal, Roslyn School 


and Sally in group 2 argue over 
whether the football game will be 
played tonight. Bill in group 1 
pulls a chair out from under Sam, 
who immediately and very vocal- 
ly lets everyone know it. In fact, 
Miss Gray, general chaos is the 
best way to describe our room! 
What can you recommend?” 

Miss Gray paused a few mo- 
ments, and then thoughtfully re- 
plied, “There are several things I 
can suggest. They may not work, 
but they are certainly worth a try. 

“The first I would suggest is 
setting up with your class as a 
whole standards for behavior in a 
group situation. 

“Second, perhaps a common 
outline for youngsters to follow in 
looking up the early colonies in 
the United States might be help- 
ful. 

“Third, might I suggest that 
perhaps not all of the children are 
ready for the group approach!” 

“But,” interrupted Miss Jones, 
“we were taught in college that 
the group approach is the only 
way to teach well. Don’t you 
agree?” 

Miss Gray replied, “It is one 
approach. It need not be used all 
the time. Perhaps grouping in 
the social studies area could be 
done more slowly. One group, a 
cross-section of children in the 
class who work together well, 
could be chosen first to function 
as a unit. Then, gradually, as the 
other children mature and learn 
what is expected, they might 
form other groups.” 

Miss Jones, busily recording 
suggestions, left the principal's 
office feeling that all was not 
hopeless; perhaps these sugges- 
tions might work. 

The following day she began 
helping the children to learn how 
to work together in groups. It 
was a slow process, but as it went 
on, Miss Jones realized that the 
placement of materials in organ- 
ized fashion, the outline of work 
to be accomplished, the discus- 
sion of each pupil’s role in the 
group process, and the self- 
evaluation of pupil behavior were 
all important learnings. 

By the end of six months, the 
pupils were doing as well in their 
social studies periods as in their 


reading. 
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You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 


Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,— you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of Turee varieties of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
(663% profit to you on cost). There’s no 
risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 


FUND RAISING DRIVES. 


| Mr. Georce H. Rauscu, Dept. TI-9 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 


Name = 


Address___ 
Organization _ 
Phone 


Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. L., N.Y. 


The Case of the 
Reluctant Beginner 

Kindergarten is a place where 
many adjustments must be made. 
The opening days of school re- 
veal teary parents and children, 
and various problems in behavior 
or personality adjustment. As the 
days go by, most of these disap- 
pear. 

Sally, however, was one of the 
exceptions. She would come with 
her mother each day, crying and 
most reluctant to stay. Twice, 
when the teacher’s back was 
turned, Sally slipped out and 
headed for home. The first time, 
Mother brought her back in tears; 
the second, Sally was found sit- 
ting on the curb, afraid to go 
home and unwilling to go back to 
school. Repeated talks with Sally 
by the teacher, the parent, and 
the principal seemed to no avail. 

Finally, the teacher and the 
principal hit upon an ingenious 
device. Sally was given a card on 
which was printed, “I walked to 
school with Tom and stayed all 
day.” The card was dated and put 
in an envelope. From then on, 
each day, the child stayed and re- 
ceived a star on the card. It took 
exactly five days and a confer- 
ence with the principal for Sally 
to decide that she was a big girl 
now, and didn’t need it. 

You might question the tech- 
nique, but it worked! 


The Case of the Perfectionist 

A parent called the principal’s 
office, much concerned because 
her son Bill became so disturbed 
over even a minor error. A con- 
ference witi: Bill’s teacher, Miss 
Little, confirmed this. Miss Little 
and the mother both felt that if 
someone not closely related to 
the situation talked with the boy, 
some light might be thrown on 
his difficulties. 

Accordingly, the principal had 
Bill come in for a conference, 
and found that Bill believed: 

1. That Mother, Dad, and his 
teacher were perfect; in fact, that 
most grownups were. 

2. That he should never make 
a mistake. 

3. That his teacher and his 
parents expected him to be per- 
fect. 

A parent-teacher-principal con- 
ference dispelled Bill’s mistaken 
ideas. He learned to accept his 
errors, realizing that mistakes are 
normal, and help us to learn. 


SEEKER 


These are only a few cases, but 
they illustrate the fact that neither 
principal nor teacher has a ready- 
made solution to every problem. 
There are no magic gimmicks or 
sure cures for children’s (or 
teachers’) difficulties, but two 
professional persons with com- 
mon goals can effectively increase 
their ability to deal with them. 


CORONET 


This complete series of films provides excellent coverage of the 
amazingly varied people and land formations of South America— 
of mountains, rain forests, pampas, deserts... of villages in remote 
jungle areas and of world famous capitals like Brasilia, Montevideo, 
and Buenos Aires. Here are the people of South America engaged in 
typical occupations... searching for ways to develop their nations 
and overcome the problems which have plagued so many of them 
for centuries. 

All of the films are fully integrated with basic curriculum concepts 
and leading textbooks, and each film relates to a specific unit of class- 
room work. 

Months of preliminary work went into formulating basic teaching 
points to be included in the films—and an additional 18 months were 
required for filming by two full-time Coronet camera crews, with 
enough travel in South America by air, ship and automobile to have 
taken them around the world! 

All films are available in a choice of full color or black-and-white 
in varying lengths indicated below. 

Geography of South America: The Continent (13% min.) 

Geography of South America: Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay (11 min.) 
Geography of South America: Brazil (1342 min.) 

Geography of South America: Countries of the Andes (11 min.) 
Geography of South America: Five Northern Countries (11 min.) 
Life in Grasslands (Argentine Pampas) (11 min.) 

Life in Hot Rain Forests (Amazon Basin) (11 min.) 

Life in the High Andes (11 min.) 

For full descriptions of these films and information on how you may 
preview, purchase or rent them, mail coupon below for colorful, free 
booklei. 


Coronet Films 

Department I-961 + Coronet Building + Chicago 1, Illinois 

[) Please send colorful, free booklet describing Coronet films on the 
Geography of South America, including details on how I may pre- 
view, purchase or rent them. 


Name 

School 
Address. 
City. Zone State. 4 
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BETTER LIGHT BETTER SIGHT BUREAU 

Dept. 1-62, P.O. Box 1647, Grand Central Station 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Kindly send free teaching aids for classroom use in 
science and health classes; and free gift of Eyeglass 
Tissues. 

{teach (1 4th Sth 6th 7th 8th 9th 
grade (Please check one.) (TYPE OR PRINT) 


My Name 


School Name 
School Address. 
City Zone____State. 


THIS COUPON 
is your students’ \ 
passport to < : 

a new world of 
LIGHT and SIGHT 


The supplementary teaching aids made available by Better Light 
Better Sight Bureau are a vital “open sesame” to the fascinating, 
ever-changing realm of Light and Sight. “The Story of Light and 
Sight” presents this material to 4- 5-6 grade elementary classes; 

“Living with Light” interprets for junior high classes in science and health. 
Last year, more than 10,000 teachers used these materials, which present an 
intriguing subject in a manner designed to heighten student interest and 
lighten teaching work. You can obtain your own classroom kit without cost or 
obligation simply by mailing the coupon above. 


FREE FOR THE ASKING Write now for either the Story of Light and Sight or 
Living with Light kit (only one kit to a teacher). The complete classroom 
package, enough for a class of 40, will be sent free in areas served by a Better 
Light Better Sight Bureau sponsor. Simply fill in and mail the coupon now. 
(Sorry, not available to students nor to subscribers outside U.S.A.) 


FREE GIFT of Lensclean eyeglass cleaning tissues is yours if you use the 
handy coupon above when requesting your kit. (To obtain gift, you must use 
this coupon. Paste on postcard or enclose in envelope.) BETTER LIGHT 
BETTER SIGHT BUREAU, Dept. I-62, Box 1647, Grand Central Station, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 
Redikut Letters for Audio-Visual Aids, 
Bulletin Boards, Exhibits, Posters, Letter 
Patterns, Signs, Displays, ete. Available in 
nine popular sizes, nine standard colors 
and also the uncolored letters. | 
You may purchase Redikut Letters in || © --9 
130, 260 and 520 assortments or individual |) 


letters. Brighten up your bulletin boards—make them 


“ | more attractive, informative and instructive. 

PLASTI-TAK the reusable adhesive for |] Send 25¢ for brochures illustrating more than 
mounting Redikut Letters for changeable ||| 75 actual bulletin board designs for almost 
signs. Redikut Letters and Plasti-Ta may || every holiday, season and occasion as well as 


to tie in with many subjects. Send 25c¢. This 
amount will be applied on your first order. 


Ann Marie's Workshop, Dept. 1918 


6048 Avondale Ave. Chicago 31, ill. 


be used over and over again. 
Write for samples, brochure and prices. 
THE REDIKUT LETTER COMPANY 


185 Morth Prairie Ave., Hawthorne, Californie 


Corduroy 
CLASSIC 


You will LIVE in 
and LOVE this Cor- 
duroy dress that's 
tailor-made for a 
busy day. Washable 
and color-fast, it has 
easy-to-get-into snap 
front, self belt. Tan, 
Coral, Blue, Grey or 
Green. Sizes 10-44, 
12%-24%. 


PAMPHLET of Bio- 
graphical Sketches of 
each president with 
the purchase of the 
34 Famous Perry Pic- 
tures Presidential Set 
Including Pres. J. F. 
Kennedy. All in warm 
sepia tones, big x 8” size. . Only $1.00 
the set. 


34 Prints on Early Amei- | SPECIAL: add 25¢ to 
tan History x 8” size your order a big 


FREE 


$1.00 the set 10” « 12" —— 1 Sizes up to 20 $13.95 
Now ready Ow 1961-62 picture of ident ’ 
catalog with 1600 minia- | F. Kennedy Sizes over 20. $15.95 
ture prints and sample pic- | suitable for framing. Add 40c post. 
tures . . . send check, Satisf. Guar. 
cash o order. 
—~ WESTERN CLASSICS 


PERRY PICTURES, INC. 
Depr. C9 Malden 48, Massachusetts 


Box 4035, Dept. IRD 
Tuscon, Arizona 
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Build a 
Foundation for 


Creative Writing 
(Continued from page 17) 


MY TRIP TO YELLOWSTONE 


One morning this summer, when 
I came home from playing, I saw 
my daddy had our suitcases packed 
and that we were going some place. 
I got nervous and asked if I was 
going where the cases went. Dad 
said “Yep, we're all off for Yel- 
lowstone.” He didn’t need to tell 
me to get ready! 

After we had been traveling so 
long without a stop, my legs were 
as tired as they get after a long 
walk. ! said, “Look, Daddy, the 
pavement is waving up and down.” 
He told me it was just heat waves. 
I guess what he meant was the 
cement was perspiring—I know I 
sure was. 

We finally came to the first wa- 
terfall in Yellowstone. We got out 
of the car, and the air smelled kind 
of like a broken pine branch. The 
falls sounded like thunder! The 
stream fell like water gurgling out 
of a huge barrel with the plug out. 
We saw some bears begging for 
food. They looked silly standing on 
two legs eating tomatoes. I was so 
hungry I asked Mother if we could 
eat and she said, “Yes.” We didn’t 
have any tomatoes, but the deviled- 
meat sandwiches tasted swell. 

It wasn’t long after lunch that 
we came to a hot spring. They had 
cement walks around the spring 
and as it bubbled up, I felt it. I 
sure would hate to fall in the 
springs. I burned my toe in the bath 
water once. 

Old Faithful Geyser was the best 
of all. It sent a lot of water high in- 
to the air just like a big fountain. 
I think of our trip once in a while, 
and I would like to go again. 

—Burdell Henrie 


The same directions apply to 
poems. Here are some samples. 


WONDERFUL SIGHTS 
AND SOUNDS 


I love to hear the wind in the trees, 

And the sound of the big bass 
drums; 

I love the touch of the baby’s skin, 

And the smell of spring when it 
comes; 

I love to look at sunset 

When it is all gold and yellow, 

And I love to look at the big round 
moon, 

It looks so juicy and mellow. 

—Caroline Owens 


DAISIES 


Daisies are bright yellow and snow 
white; 

They bloom at day and close at 
night. 

They make us feel so happy and 


gay, 
We go and pick them every day. 
—Diane Ruoff 


From time to time short filler 
items for girls and boys are used 
in the back columns of the mag- 
azine. We welcome, but cannot 
acknowledge, contributions such 
as quizzes, puzzles, jokes, rid- 
dies, and games. Items (except 
seasonal) not published in six 
months should be considered re- 
jected. Those with stamped en- 
velopes will be returned. Ad- 
dress: Girls and Boys, The 
Instructor, Dansville, N NY. 


cience 
Umstrips § 


FOR 
ELEMENTARY 
GRADES 

Full Color—- 
with Captions 


How Does A Garden Grow? 
How We See And Hear 

Life Story Of A Butterfly 
Miniature Plants Of The Desert 
Our Desert Treasure 

Wealth In The Ocean 

The Wonder Of Crystals 

The Wonders Of Snow 


write for catalog 


Moody 
Institute 
of Science 


P.O. BOX 25575) 
LOS ANGELES 25, CALIFORNIA 


Saucational 


ints and frame are included in n kit. 
Finished size. 7 x10". Ideal for 
children eight yearsandolder, Takes 
two to three craft peri 
MINIMUM ORDER == FIVE MAPS 

Sold only by mail == not in stores 
5 to 24 maps..cos 40¢ each, postpaid 
25 OF MOFE We each, postpaid 
Please give name of schoo! when ordering. 

Ce Scout Theme Crafts 


ligious Projects @ Gifts 


LABSTRACRAFTS 


NATURE PICTURE | 

SPECIAL IN 

FULL NATURAL 
COLOR 


20 Big 7” x 9” full natural 
color prints of birds, ani- 
mals, plants. fish and other 


nature subjects . . . 
$1.00 (Reg. $2.00 value) 
"Color Book of Birds... 8%” x 11”! 
book of beautiful bird subjects in natu- 
| ra! colors with outlines of each for col- | 


joring . . . 6 for $1.00. 
miniature prints and sample pictures . . . 35¢ send 


check, cash or money order. 


PERRY PICTURES, INC. 
Dept. C9 = Malden 48, Massachusetts 


ome 
j 
RAY 
South America RELIEF MAPS 
E YOUR Molded of white plastic, ready to 
ey 3 R peint and frame, or may be used to ; 
BULLE NING of | 
Wa) 
if 
“thy 
| 


THIS IS 


This is the MICRO-SLIDE-VIEWER, a completely new 
tool for use in elementary school science. Now, even a 
10 year old pupil with no previous training can examine 
the wonders of the microscopic world. Each child, at his 
own desk, can use his Micro-Slide-Viewer to bring into 
clear, sharp focus—color images equaled only by the most 
powerful microscope. The unbreakable slides are clearly 
labeled and each pupil has a text folder which explains 
every slide. The slides and the texts are organized in sets 
of 8 to correspond with the elementary school science 
curriculum. 


A basic class unit consisting of 30 Micro-Slide-Viewers, 
960 Slides and 120 Text Folders costs a total of $106. 
This new science teaching tool is so remarkable that it 


MUST BE SEEN TO BE BELIEVED. 


SPECIAL 


$2 


OFFER 


1 Micro—Slide—Viewer 


1 6 Stides 


8—Chick Embryo 
8—Pond Life 


2 Text Folders 


Limit—one to a school! 


Actual size 


Made in U.S.A. 


National Teaching Aids, Inc. 


386 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N. Y. 


NOT A MICROSCOPE 


SEND NO MONEY NOW 


NATIONAL TEACHING AIDS INC. 
386 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me the special offer package containing one Micro-Slide- 
Viewer (illustrated above), 16 Slides and 2 Text folders which cost a 
total of $2. 


I will send the $2 only after I have examined the material and am 
completely satisfied. 


School 


Address 


I 
| Name 
I 


Zone. State 


City. 
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MATH WHEEL — Helps youngsters learn fractions, decimals, percentages, angular 
measurements. Disc rotates through 360 degrees. No. 9003... 4 


Silly the Great 
(Continued from page 59) 


Margie slid the stack of pancakes 
onto a plate. “Mac’s all right, I 
guess, but Bill thinks he’s the great- 
est thing on horseback. I can’t go 
anywhere with Bill because he’s al- 
ways with Mac. And no matter 
what Mac says, he really means 
‘Does your little sister have to tag 
along?’ And Bill won't let me go 
anywhere except with him, so I'm 
going home.” 

“Are you coming to the parade 
this morning?” Jeepo asked. 

Margie shook her head. “It’s no 
fun standing on the sidelines.” 

Then she laughed. “Here I am 
complaining, and I'm really glad 
I got to come at all. Since Mom 
died Dad has hardly let me out of 
his sight, and it was Bill who 
talked Dad into letting me come. 
I've had a wonderful time.” 

Jeepo finished the pancakes with 
a sigh. “Your dad and Bill are 
lucky to have you. Say, why don’t 
you come over to our trailer for a 
while and visit with Mama? She'd 
like to see you before you go.” 

“All right,” Margie replied. “My 
train doesn’t leave until tonight and 
I'm all packed. I'm coming to the 
afternoon performance.” 

An hour later, Margie knocked 
on the door of the aluminum trail- 
er where Jeepo and Mama lived. 
Inside, one end of the trailer was 
cluttered with old trunks where 
Jeepo kept his costumes. The other 
end was a neat cozy little home. 


As she entered, Jeepo tossed her 
a purple and green clown suit with 
huge baggy arms and legs. “Hurry 
and put this on,” he said. 

“Put it on?” Margie asked with 
a puzzled frown. 

“It’s your last day with us and 
you must ride in the chariot in the 
parade.” 

“Oh, Jeepo! In the chariot?” 
Margie squealed. She pulled on the 
suit and laughed at her baggy self 
in the mirror. “I feel so silly.” 

“Of course. You are silly! Jeepo 
and Silly!” the clown laughed. 
“Mama will do your face.” 

While Jeepo put on his own 
make-up at the mirror, his wife 
began painting Margie. 

“Am I going to be sad or hap- 
py?” Margie asked. 

“Just wait and see,” Mama 
laughed. 

When Margie did look in the 
mirror she couldn’t believe it was 
her own reflection. There were 
wide surprised eyes circled with 
red and a big red mouth, Then Ma- 
ma popped a red wig on her head. 

Outside, Jeepo began hitching 
droopy-eared Betty to the red and 
gold chariot that the clown rode 
in the parade. The little donkey 
looked tired and old, but Margie 
knew this was just part of the act. 

“Hop in,” Jeepo called, “and 
don’t talk or you'll give yourself 
away.” 

(Continued on page 126) 


“My students learn arithmetic ie faster, 
Ee: enjoy it more, since | started using 
he Milton Bradley Teaching Aids!” 


Ve “You'd be amazed at the progress my students are making in 
} arithmetic! This colorful Math Wheel and other Milton Bradley 
"3 Teaching Aids help me bring arithmetic ‘to life’ in my class- 
room. My students now take a much greater interest in arith- 
metic — and learn much faster!” 

Help your students learn arithmetic faster —- enjoy it more? 
Get Milton Bradley Teaching Aids through your school supply 
dealer. Write for free new folder that describes all the Milton 
Bradley Teaching Aids. 


September 
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18719 21 
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OUR WORLD 
CUT OUTS 


Junior Geographic Work 
Books—Grades 3-5 

All About The PEOPLE 
The CUSTOMS and 
The GEOGRAPHY 
of the Nations 

of the World 

Each Nation is 


represented by a 
little family in their 
home and native environment. 


Here’s a world of fun and knowledge for children—a lasting, educational 


rea for children to learn, vividly and accurately, the customs, peoples and 
istory of 14 foreign countries, by assembling their own table top dioramas. 

Each Cut-Out Diorama contains at least 30 cut-outs, printed in full, nat- 
ural colors ... easy to cut out and assemble on standards. Children can form 
miniature village scenes, family and home groups. Important facts, simply 
worded, are printed on the back of each figure. 

Help your children begin now to get acquainted with peoples in other lands 

. to know their homes . . . their native animals and pets . . . how they live, 

dress, travel, work and play. Teach them about Our World in this wonderfully 
easy way! 
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TICK-TOCK PRIMARY CLOCK — DAY BY DAY CALENDAR — Teaches ——FREE/—— : 
Color shadings teach time of day. relationships of days, weeks, | Saunier ¥— eee y HENRY STEWART, Incorporated, 210 Ellicott Street, Buffalo 3, WN. Y. 
Discs turn show minute num- months, years. Holiday and special as Gentlemen: Please send N. American Indians China 
GRR... events cards included. No. 9374....$3 Cut-Out | Eskimos of Alaska Japan 
books as indicated. | | () Mexico Israel 
enclose $......4. for | ©) Switzerland Arabia 
inn 8 the order at the rate | () Netherlands D Africa 
of $2.00 each per book. | C) France ©) Australia a 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY Large 5 foot by 4 foot a 7 
DEPT. 1-91 MAP OF THE WORLD 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS in Full Color eve 
BRADLEY Alse available in Conede with your first order of 3 Zone 
(@ more) CUT-OUTS 
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DATE 


It’s never a mystery with 


HyTone Name Frame Filler 


HYTONE Name Frame Filler Paper reminds 
students to write name, subject and date on 
every paper they hand in... and to write it in 
the same place every time. This makes grad- 
ing and handling much faster and easier and 
encourages neater work habits by students. 
Recommend HyTone Name Frame to help 
your students and yourself. 


How Name Frame Was “BORN”’ 


A survey of teachers was taken to learn what improve- 
ments could be made in filler paper. The overwhelming 
majority of teachers wanted a printed space for name, 
subject and date, plus an extra line for discretionary 
use. They wanted a blank margin at ‘the left for writing 
their comments and a small margin at the right to pre- | 
vent students from “writing off the page.” The result? 
HyTone Name Frame Filler. It’s available through 
most school supply dealers. If you’re unable to locate 
it, please write Mr. P. V. Allemang, President of Westab. 


western tablet and stationery Corp. HULMAN BUILDING * DAYTON 2, OHIO 
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The 
FLANNEL BOARD WAY 


is the 


NEVER BORED WAY... 
of teaching... of learning! 


Instructo Flannel Boards, plus felt cut-outs open up a whole 
new teaching world; learning takes on a new dimension . . . it’s 
easier, more fun . . . and so is teaching! You can choose from 
more than 70 different sets covering arithmetic, language arts, 
science, foreign language, music, story telling, geography. Each 
subject is presented in a graphic, tangible manner that “slow 
learners” grasp quickly and that average and above-average 
students appreciate. The colorful felt cut-outs adhere to the 
Flannel Board nap without glue or tacks, are readily changed 
and can be used and re-used countless times. 


Instructo Flannel Boards are built to last, 
framed in light-weight aluminum, covered 
with high nap flannel. Complete with 
table top easel for desk use (protective 
bumpers at point of contact) and with 
metal wall hangers. 


Fill in coupon for catalogue or free demonstration 
GENTLEMEN: 


(.D Please send me your full color catalog. 
(C) Please have dealer arrange for faculty demonstration of your materials. 


CITY. 


Principal or Superintendent 


ZONE._STATE 


We buy our supplies from 


CLIP AND MAIL TO: 


INSTRUCT 


Products Co. ) lini N. 55th Street / Philadelphia 31, Pa. 


Don’t miss the new Teaching Aids! 
Send today for your free copy of the brand-new 
Instructor Teaching Aids Catalog. In this group of modern 
classroom tools, you'll find everything you want to help you 
in your daily teaching. Just circle Item Number 98 in the Coupon 
Service and you'll have your new catalog in no time. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY Dansville, N. Y. 


Nutrition—a Part 
of the Whole Curriculum 


(Continued from page 42) 


agriculture—where their foods 
came from and how foods were 
grown, transported, processed, and 
retailed. In arithmetic, they learned 
something about foods in con- 
nection with weights and volumes, 
fractions, and percentages. Spelling 
lists were made up from misspelled 
words on food records. A class of 
special students of various ages 
went with their teacher to a food 
store, bought foods according to 
the information they had learned 
about balanced diets, added up the 
costs, and then cooked their own 
breakfasts at school. 

The problem of the children not 
drinking enough milk was remedied 
through education. A supplemen- 
tary milk program, through the 
sixth grade, was started and has 
been continued successfully. 

In all grades, effort was made to 
have the children learn the facts 
about foods they were familiar 
with or saw in the stores. They 
were also encouraged to try foods 
which were new to them. As Dr. 
Jacobson pointed out, parents are 
inclined to pass on established eat- 
ing habits, rather than to be ad- 
venturous and exploratory, Parents 
cannot be expected to be familiar 
with the latest nutritional findings 
in the scientific laboratories of col- 
leges and universities. 

Girls in the seventh- and eighth- 
grade home economics classes made 
up trays with balanced selections 
of foods for breakfast or luncheon. 
They took these trays to other 
classes and gave informal talks to 
other students. The students usually 
discussed the foods with reference 
to their nutritional values, what 
foods went well together, relative 
costs, and the like. These same 
girls helped the school dietitian 
prepare the school menus for the 
coming week. These were printed, 
sent to the parents, and published 
in the local newspaper. 

Led by home economics stu- 
dents and teachers, tasting parties 
were held in the classrooms. These 
were found to be great fun. Stu- 
dents were encouraged to take at 
least one bite of everything. Dr. 
Hill told us that a Louisiana edu- 
cator had organized very effective 
“Two Bite Clubs” among children, 
and that every child was expected 
by his fellows to be bold enough to 
try any food once. Sometimes the 
Sparta students were asked to cover 
their eyes, and then try to identify 
foods solely by taste, smell, or both. 
This caused much merriment. 

In our lunch rooms we have al- 
ways watched for foods that the 
children would not eat, or did not 
eat enough of. We saw improve- 
ment in this area. When students 
tasted and saw the foods used in 
casseroles, stews, chow mein, or 
chopped vegetable and meat dishes, 
they were much more willing to 
try them. It was often explained to 
the children that while hamburg 
steak had many nutritional qualities, 
one should not limit himself to 
hamburgers all the time. Some chil- 
dren may say that they have an 

(Continued on page 120) 


CHECK THESE PROVEN 
GEL-STEN 


TEACHING AIDS 


GEL-STEN SPIRIT WORKBOOKS 


C Kindergarten Fun (K-1) $3.25 
The Farm ...... (1-3) 3.25 
Familiar Birds ... (All) 3.25 
Unit on United States 
Book 1, Book 2 (5) 3.25 
Unit on Mexico . (4-5) 
C) Art Decorations .(K-3) 3.25 
() More Art Dec. .(K-3) 3.25 
C) Happy Health Days (1-2) 3.25 
Music Masters ... (All) 3.25 
Beginning Phonics, (1) Book 1, [) Book 2 ..(1-2) 3.25 
Phonics, Sounds in Words, Part 1 - 2 - 3 
Grade 1 -2-3-4-5-6 (Circle Pt. & Gr.) .. 3.25 
Outline Maps, U.S. Maps, West. Hemisphere, 
East. Hemisphere, Jr. High, Elementary 3.25 
Life in Our Community, () Bk. 1, [1 Bk. 2 (2-3) 3.25 
Romantic Mission Lands, () Pt. 1, () Pt. 2 (3-5) 3.25 


( Giant Alphabet Book .............. (K-2-2) 3.25 
Pre-Primer, () Part 1, Part 2 ...... (K-1) 3.25 
Reading Readiness (Pre-Primer) 3.25 


1 Can Do It, () Part 1, () Part 2 (Pre-Primer) 3.25 


Reading Seatwork, () A, B, ..... ql) 3.25 
(1) Reading Seatwork Exercises ............ (1-2) 3.25 
() Reading Exercises (Read and Do) ...... (2-3) 3.25 

First Reading Unit, oO Part 1, C) Part 2 (1-2) 3.25 

Fun With Numbers, [) Book 1, () Book 2 (1-2) 3.25 

Arithmetic, () Part 1 Cj Part 2 © Part 3(2) 3.25 


Grade 1 - 2 3 (Circle Book and Grade) .... 3.25 
(CD Bordering the School Year ............ (Al) 3.25 
Seasons and Holidays (All) 3.25 


BULLETIN BOARD BOOKS 


( What to Do For 
Bulletin Boards ...... 


Bulletin Board Ideas . 
Bulletin Board Charts 
Circle Grade, 1 - 2 - 3- 
4-5-6-7-8.. 


ARITHMETIC 


CD Math Wheel on 20” sq. 
for study of decimais, 
fractions, etc. .. $4.00 

( Fractions - Game 1.00 

© Fraction Dises . 2.25 

Ten-Tens Counting 


( Number Line, large chart 
and 28 number lines 
for classwork ... 3.00 
Cubical Counting Blocks, 
100—1” cubes . 3.50 


Flash Cards, (1) Add-Subtract, 
Multiply-Divide, Fractions .............. 1.25 
Classroom Counting Frame, 46” x 26'/2” 
Ten rows of colorful counters—sturdy ........ 16.00 
© Day by Day Calendar J 
READING 
JUMBO SIZE 


Group Sounding Game 
LOG 


CHARTS 


of Nine Charts ....... 
(CD Chart Stand ........- 


Chart 34” x 26” . 


| IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ON ALL ORDERS | DELIVERY ON ALL ORDERS 
e SEND FOR FREE CATALOG . 


GEL-STEN SUPPLY co. 
9014 Brookfield Avenue Brookfield, Illinois 
CD Send Items Checked DC FREE Catalog 
(0 Enclosed ......... Payment and Postage 
Estimate Delivery Charge at 25¢ per item 
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ak $2.00 
[j What te Do in “4 | 
Elementary Art ...... 2.00 
ome 
A\ 
| ©) Vowel Cards ..... 2.00 
Set 1,0 St2.. 2.00 
Picture Word Cards 2.00 
“in | Group Word is 
by chine 9 
$2.10 
—— 
Kindergarten Log, 
Ast Grade Log .... 495 
SCHOOL 2nd Grade Log ... 4: 
ADDR 4 4th Grade Log ... 
Sth Grade Log .... 4.95 
a 
im 
initial and Final 4 re 
} Pocket Chart 34” x 28” 5.00 | 
CE... 5.00 | 
] Action Pictures for 
Flannel Board ....... 1.50 
Flannel Board ........ 1.50 
= 
= 
} i 
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EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE MODELS 
YOU’VE ALWAYS WANTED 


e LIFE SIZE OR LARGER, AND TO SCALE 
e FINELY DETAILED PLASTIC 
e EDUCATOR APPROVED 


recommended for purchase 
under Title Ill N.D.E. A. 


THE BEATING HEART 


Larger than adult life size. Complete with display stand, 
over 11” high. Opens for study of finely detailed interior. 


#4050 Assembly model kit $3.00 #4075 Assembled & painted $7.50 


HOW WE LIVE « THE FIVE SENSES ae 


THE SEEING EYE - THE LISTENING EAR~ ANATOMY OF TOUCH: ANATOMY OF TASTE ANATOMY. OF. SMELL | 


orbit of skull. Eyeball rotates |tion and interna! parts, visible| skin shows all major parts in| teeth 12 times life size, ex-| structure and function of nasal 
system in’ graphic four sided 
cut-away 1% times lifesize. 


‘Twice life size includes bony | Four times life size skull sec-|70 times life cross section of} Structure of mouth, jaw, and| Full dimensional model se 


in socket, comes apart for study. | front and back, with frame dis-| external and cross. sectional] cellent oral hygiene model. 

play stand, views, with stand. 
#3150 Assembly mode! kit. ..$2.00 | #3250 Assembly model kit... $2.00] #3350 Assembly mode! kit...$2.00] #3550 Assembly model kit...$2.00] #3450 Assembly model kit $2.00. 
#3175 Assembled & painted. .$5,00 | #3275 Assembled & pointed. .$5.00| #3375 Assembled & painted. .$5.00| #3575 Assembled & painted. .$5.00 | #3475 A bled & p int id . $5.00 


SPECIAL! THE WORLD OF SENSATION 
Includes complete How We Live series of five senses : 
#3650 Assembly model kits. $10.00 #3675 Assembled & painted, ..... eee ee $2500 | 
THINKING MAN THINKING MATTER GIANT AMERICAN MODERN MAN 
‘HUMAN SKULL 3-D HUMAN BODY BULL FROG SKELETON 


HUMAN BRAIN 
NW 


Fulladult size, cap removeable, 
jaw moves in life-like motion, 
full set of teeth, with display 


Six naturally dissectible parts, 


assembles and fits Thinking 
Man Skull, washable soft grey 


Complete skele- 
ton, vital organs, 
human body shell 


Body over 12°" long, male and 
female vital organs fit inside, 
detailed skeleton comes apart 


Flexible plastic 
12” high to 1/6 
scale, articulates 


stand. plastic. 


#9100 Assembly model kit... $5.00] #9500 Complete set 
#9200 Assembled model..... $8.00 


Each unit includes illustrated anatomy 
chart With informative text for teach- 
ing aid and classroom use. Charts are 
available separately. Ask for special 
classroom quantity prices. 


Complete satisfaction guaranteed. 


come apart for 


in 146 scale, fit study. 


together, take a- 
port, 
o0neenes $3.00] #7050 Assembly model kit...$4.00 | #4650 Assembly model kit. ..$3.00 | #5400 Assembly model kit... $1.50 


#7400 Assembled & painted $12.00 | #4800 Assembled & painted $12.00 | #5800 Assembled w/stand 
& cose $5.00 


TO: SUPERIOR PLASTICS INC., 420 N. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Ill. 


C) Enclosed find $ (add 25¢ per item | [J Bill my school (add $1.00 to order for billing 
postage). Send to: cost): 


QUANTITY $ EA. $ TOTAL 


haa ia 


FREE [_] Send complete full color catalog and price list 
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Nutrition—a Part 
of the Whole Curriculum 


New PHONIC Readers 


Hew Sets of 


iW copies of AT A ZOO 
copies of THE MAN IN THE MOON 765 cents each 
copies of FUN AT CAMP 


85 cents each. 


for 26 of more. 


so. 
Even though lessons were to be 

learned, the teachers always em- 

phasized the enjoyment of foods 


These gay, infectious books, unique on the marhet work well 
with every syste of Pp honics. The ere are ow 
ba on sounds, but these are Ge mily avai at ve STO . 
Gh Gp the (Continued from page 118) 
quires | as in fx Ft N AT CAMP adds u as in fun 4 allergy toward a food to avoid try- 
Children love the stories because they are full of surprises. They : 
vidle dr i specif sounds for beginners. ing it—a statement which usually SCIENCE CHARTS 
Also, many ren ne 
by startir wit ar THE AN IN THE NOON, falls apart with a little friendly Size 14” x Printed in 2 colors 
4 which are ap happy illustrations an 
grown-up format lo m him fee s working on a primer questioning. Children need not only 
| encouragement 10 try new foods, | | EXCELLENT FOR BULLETIN BOARDS 
ads + 4 Shady Hill Sq., Cambridge 38, Mass. but also fr unity to do These new Elementary Science arts cover 
y Please send the following: Squens eppert y the basic subjects of MAGNETISM. 


SOUND, SIGHT, EARTH AND SUN, and 
THE MOON. Convenient size, large graph- 
ic material for class use, complete back- 
ground information printed in large type 


bs on the back of each chart. Glossy front 
Mame and the happy occasions associated surface prevents fagermarting. 
AT ZOO with good eating. There was no RECOMMENDED UNDER TITLE NDEA 


City 


Zone State 


through the magic of 
Folkways hi-fidelity records. 
Write for free cataiogue of 600 albums 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 


117 W. 46 St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


E CURRICULUM MATERIALS— 


The tive curriculum materials you need to enrich 
and vitalize textbook teaching are listed in the 
New, 1961 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GUIDE TO 
FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


Authoritative, selective, and easy-to-use. 
Available for $7.50 on 30-day approval. 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Dept. IN, Randolph 9, Wis. 


THIRD GRADE AUTHORS 


—— By Mrs. Drennon Lynch, 3rd grade teacher— 
based on her article in the Tennessee Teacher. 


What she says here is generally applicable on any grade level. 


Like all children, my 3rd grade 
boys and girls could express them- 
selves creatively when they had 
something to say. How they com- 
municated their ideas 
in large measure, on the freedom 
with which their own thoughts 
had been permitted to grow. 


it ehitdren had rich and varied 
backgrounds and were secure in 
their associations, expressions 
were rich (their ideas repressed 
and within narrow patterns, the 
expression quality stunted). 


interest in writing was gradually 
developed by praise and attention 
_given even to the weakest en- 
deavor. Love, Praise, recognition 
control direction of child’s crea- 
tive activities. 


Some sentences will need to be 
accepted that upper grade teach- 
ers would frown upon, but sen- 
tences must not be left incomplete 
and must end with proper punc- 
tuation mark. 

Creative writing and drawing soon 
became contagious. A story or 
poem did something special for a 
child. There’s creative ability in 
all children and in many types of 
experience if creative effort and 
thought are given. 

When children want to write and 
know efforts will be read, they 
tend to write well. A story a day 
seems too much. Creative work 
should not be crowded or hurried. 
Purpose is important. We had a 
book in which everyone did some- 
thing. Great were the thrills the 


taboo placed on snacks, but the pu- 
pils were shown what foods were 
good for such purposes. After- 
school snacks constituted one proj- 
ect. It was also stressed that sand- 
wiches eaten more or less as a 
snack in front of a television set 
do not make an adequate meal. 
Emphasis was always placed on the 
family sitting down to eat together 
as a relaxed, happy, conversational 
occasion. 

The Parent-Teacher Association 
took an interest in the program. 
Local 4-H groups, which were al- 
ready doing some work with teen- 
age nutrition, aided our program 
at the junior high school level. 

The elementary school nurse can 
be a unique force for good in a 
nutrition education program. At 
Sparta she keeps the weight, height, 
and attendance records. She is in a 
good position to encourage students 
who want to improve their posture, 
appearance, and good health. How- 
ever, “health” does not mean as 
much to a lively youngster as “look- 
ing nice,” being able to dance 
gracefully or participate in games 
or sports successfully, or becom- 
ing “popular”—whatever that word 
may happen to mean at the 
moment. Motivation is obviously a 
key part of any school nutrition 
education program. Each grade and 
class has to be approached with 
(1) an appreciation of its age level, 
and (2) the makeup of the specific 
group. 

A sixth-grade home economics 
class obtained four white rats from 
a nearby laboratory. Two of these 
were fed a balanced diet. They were 


MAGNETS 


# 


Ten charts explore basic concepts of mag- 
netism. Types of magnets, the compass, 
magnetic attraction, the poles of a magnet, 
electromagnets, etc. Suggested activities 
and experiments. 


MAGNETISM SET——$5.50 
SOUND 


anaes 


\ 


Js 


*= | 


Ten charts dramatize discoveries in the 
world of sound. Simple experiments. Study 
the concepts of speaking and hearing. 
Principles of musical instruments, the sound 
barrier, echoes, and lightning and thunder. 


SOUND SET———-—-$5.50 


Eight charts explain the parts and functions 
of the eye. Your students will learn about 
accommodation, eyeglasses, color recogni- 
tion and depth perception. Complete back- 
ground information. 


SIGHT 


>, 

me yr} a day it came from the bindery in given foods which constituted a Eight charts clarify basic earth-sun rela- 
? its beautiful red cover. good breakfast—fruit, milk, and the and 
al. Two other rats were fed 
* cerea the earth's rotation, tilted axis and orbit. 


SUGGESTIONS 


helpful 


sweet buns, coffee, and very little 
milk—a poor breakfast. As the 
rats were displayed in cages in the 
hallway outside the cafeteria, along 
with the records kept by the chil- 
dren of weight and growth, the stu- 
dents could not miss the great dif- 


EARTH AND SUN--—$4.50 


Eight charts present current information 
about moon. Explain phases of moon, tides, 
and eclipses. Enrichment materia! on space 
exploration. 


[] THE 


children in our class now eat break- 

> =, fast before coming to school.” “My CE $...........Enelosed* (Please add 
i younger brother and sister are eat- 25¢ minimum postage on cash orders) 


help you feel relaxed, refreshed. 
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ing better after seeing what hap- 
pened to the white rats.” “I have 
persuaded Mother to eat a good 


ings who ate the plants. The chil- 
dren observed how just limiting the 
(Continued on page 135) 


(CD Bill School (Plus Parce/ Post charges) 
“California Residents - 4% Sales Tax 


Tho bit of eweet breakfast instead of drinking just a 
so satisfying yet In some of the science classes, 
never rich or filling the pupils raised plants. This pro- 
and the smooth pleasant chewing vided an opportunity to discuss the | 
v nutrients the plants needed, which 
of Wrigley's Spearmint Gum would later benefit the human be- EATON SCIENTIFIC 
PORATION 


119 “sourn ROSEMEAD BLVD. 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
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The advantages of owning a Hammond Spinet Orgart 
— its suitability for so many school activities, its im- 
mense musical capacity, its ease of playing — these 
are now yours at a new low Hammond price: $995. 
And at this new low price you will have all these 
exclusive Hammond features formerly available only 
on the more expensive Hammond Organs: 
n Harmonic Drawbars let the teacher or student 
a4 blend thousands of different tones. 
Reverberation gives listeners in the smallest room 
the rich, three-dimensional tone of music played in 
a large auditorium. 
Permanent Pitch eliminates tuning expense. The 
new Hammond Spinet can’t go out of tune, no matter 


(with exclusive Hammond features from more expensive Hammond models) 


how often it’s played or what the weather’s like. 
Touch-Response Percussion lets the organist 
bring in any percussion effect —such as bells or harp 
—by just a slight change of touch on the keys. 

(The expert will quickly appreciate the 16 control 
tabs, 4 pre-set tabs, wide swell pedal, twin speakers. ) 

For a free demonstration, just call your Hammond 
dealer (in the Yellow Pages under “Organs”). And 
send the coupon for two helpful booklets. 


*Less Federal Excise Tax, F.O.B. Chicago; bench extra. 
Prices subject to change without notice 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


...music’s most glorious voice 


oy 


Hammonp Orcan Company 
4263 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois x 
CT Please send free folder about the new 

$995 Hammond Spinet. 


[_] Please send free booklet describing ways my 
school can raise funds for an organ. 


Name 
School 
Address 
City 

Zone County State 
Oise, HAMMOND ORGAN COMPANY 
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"Parlons Francais” Brings A Native 
French Teacher Into Your Classroom 


These are scenes from “Parlons Francais,” a tested and proven course 
of programmed instruction in conversational French for elementary 
school pupils, beginning in grades 3 or 4 and continuing upward. The 
program was developed by the Modern Language Project of Boston, 
Dr. Earle S. Randall, Director. 


With the help of the classroom teacher, “Parlons Frangais” teaches 
French through two 15 minute lessons per week. These lessons are 
available on videotapes for educational television or color film (8mm 
or 16mm) for classroom presentation. In addition, “Parlons Francais” 
offers an excellent series of records for drill at home or in the classroom. 


The basic instruction in “Parlons Francais” is provided by Mme 
Anne Slack, a dynamic and talented television teacher and a native 
of France. As school opens this year more than 2,000,000 elementary 
pupils will begin to assimilate the French language under her tutelage 
and learn French as it is spoken by a native. 


Research shows that team-teaching with “Parlons Francais” is 
successful even if the classroom teacher has no previous training in 
French — provided she is enthusiastic about the program and uses 
the supplementary materials as outlined in the Teachers’ Guide. The 
New York Times has called “Parlons Francais” an “ETV success 
story. 


Complete in-Ciassroom Course 


The filmed “Parlons Francais” course of in» 
Geviee is available in a package consisting 
ot: 


@ 60 fifteen-minute sound film lessons (color 
or black and white, 8mm or 16mm) 

© 8 fifteen-minute teacher preparation films 
(8mm or 16mm) 

e 2 sets of Teachers’ Guides 

@ 25 sets (40 each) practice and drill high 


fidelity, long-playing records, bound in at- 
tractive books for classroom and home use 


@ 2 sets of Teacher Preparation records 
e 25 audio-lingual activity books for pupil 
use 


@ 2 Teachers’ Editions of these books 

@ One high fidelity record player FREE with 
the course “Un ballon rouge, vous plait.” 

@ One 8mm high fidelity sound projector and Basic dialogue situations, filmed in 
amplifier- FREE with the course for those prance, are used in “Parlons Fran- 
who select 8mm film ais” a. bring F bh life and cus- 

“Parlons Francais” can be purchased under 


the provisions of the National Defense Edu- toms into the classroom and let the 
cation Act. Write for a price list, free demon. Student see and heara native speaker 


stration record, and an illustrated brochure. use French in day-to-day situations, 


..in quest of excellence” 
Heath de Rochemont Corporation, 16 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Canadian Representatives Copp Clark Publishing Company Limited 
517 Wellington Street, Toronto 2-8, Ontario, Canada- 
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Five Stars in a Row 
(Continued from page 107) 


beverages is welcome to join the 
Knights of Labor.” 

“What do they do?” asked Pat. 

“They have meetings to talk 
about ways to get shorter work 
hours and to get more pay for the 
men,” replied Henry. “They want 
improved working conditions, too. 
Some factories do not have heat in 
them. Some do not bother to have 
clean lamps, and some do not give 
time for lunch. The Knights hope 
to change these practices.” 

“But why must they keep it a 
secret?” asked Ben. 

“I can guess why!” said Pat ex- 
citedly. “If a boss knew a man be- 
longed to the Knights he would 
fire him.” 

Henry nodded. “The Knights 
want to keep it secret until they 
have so many members that they 
can demand their rights. When Mr. 
Cadwalader fired his cutters, he 
knew other men would take their 
places.” 

“But if all the cutters stick to- 
gether, he won't dare,” finished Ben. 

“This is a joke,” said Pat with 
a laugh. “We were playing in the 
afternoon, and our fathers were 
doing business in the evening.” 

“Both in secret,” agreed Henry. 
“But it is not going to be in secret 
much longer, I think. That is why 
thee saw the two men talking to- 
gether on the corner.” 

“What are they going to do?” 
asked Ben. 


“First they are going to have a 
parade,” explained Henry. “On the 
first’ Monday in September all of 
the Knights of Labor are going to 
stay away from work and parade 
down Market Street. There will be 
so many of them it will be a sur- 
prise to many employers. There is a 
new labor leader named Samuel 
Gompers and he has promised to 
come to lead the parade.” 

“Aren't they afraid they will be 
arrested?” asked Pat. “I'd like to 
see some policeman try to arrest 
my father. He'd knock him down.” 

“Thy father could be arrested,” 
reproved Henry mildly. “But there 
will be no arrests. The Knights 
have asked the Mayor for a permit 
for the parade. They are even go- 
ing to hire two bands.” 

“Our Quaker father is going to 
march to a band?” asked Ben. 

“I think he is,” Henry answered. 
“Thee knows he always says that 
principle must come before prac- 
tice, and the Knights of Labor are 
fighting for an important principle.” 

Suddenly Pat threw his hat on 
Henry’s desk in disgust. “Wouldn't 
you know—they are having the pa- 
rade on a Monday and we won't 
get to see it. We have school, and 
the Sisters would never let us out.” 

“I think thee will be there,” re- 
plied Henry. “The Knights of 
Labor plan to keep their children 
home that day for they want every- 
one to think of the first Monday in 


4 Packets (Fall, Holiday, Winter and Sprin ) 
cover each month of the school year wit 
CREATIVE ART IDEAS, CHARTS, UNUSUAL 3-D 
CREATIONS, GIFT MAKING, POSTERS, a 
CLASS ACTIVITY plus large outline drawin 
usable as ROOM DECORATIONS FOR BORDERS, 
BULLETIN BOARDS, MURAL MAKING, etc. The 
handy loose-leaf pages, are complete with easy- 
to-follow directions for both upper and lower 
grades. You'll have more material than you can 
possibly use. 


This LET-YOUR-STUDENTS-MAKE-IT FOLIO IS 
CLASSROOM TESTED AND CORRELATES WITH 


@ STUDENT AND CLASS ACTIVITY 
CREATIVE ART AIDS 

3-D CREATIONS 

BULLETIN BOARD HELPS 
ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 

GIFT MAKING SUGGESTIONS 
SEASONAL ROOM DECORATION 


GRADE TEACHERS! ! 


OTHER SUBJECTS. It will simplify preparation 


for the busy grade teacher and will save many 
precious hours. The material stimulates and 
catches the imagination of every child. Both 
students and teacher will experience the thrill 


of happy participation and the satisfaction of 
having @ classroom of distinctive beauty. 


Each -! July 15th, a new folio volume is 
with different helps. GRADE 

ACHERS SAY THEY JUST CAN'T BE WITH- 
OUT IT. LIBRARIANS NEED IT FOR DISPLAY 


PURPOSES; AND ART TEACHERS WANT IT FOR 
FRESH NEW IDEAS. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEARLY SERVICE OF ALL NEW MATERIAL FOR GRADE TEACHERS!!! 


BE SURE TO ORDER “BLVA’'S TIPS TO TEACHERS.” 


Send orders to: 


NEW VOL. 11 (1961-'62) year’s Folio (4 packets), only $3.95 
| or Single Packets (2 Month's supply). Fall . Holiday , Winter ° I 
| VOL. 10—(Last year's folio made available for additional helps) ............... $3.06 | 
VOL. 10 and 11—Year's Folio (each different) . . $7.90 l 
| I enclose $ to cover above order. (Send check or money order If C.0.D., fees are | 
paid by purchaser.) 

Name 
City State | 


Please print (Give home address) 


ORDER NOW ALL NEW VOL. II 


STROUSE TEACHER SERVICE. wanted. 
. BOX 507, INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIAN 


A Check Items wanted. 


| 
A 
| 
| 
Ties To JEAcHERs 
4 
Now 
: 
he awa 
ay 


OF ATTRACTIVE 
COLORED CARDBOARD 


For Bulletin Boards 
Signs and Displays 
ECONOMICAL 


ORDER or REQUISTION NOW! 
© 1%” LOWER CASE 


in sets of 240... @ $1.25 
@ 2” CAPITALS 

in sets of 180 @ $1.25 
3” CAPITALS 

in sets of 225 ....@ $2.00 
e 3” NUMERALS 

in sets of 150 @ $1.50 
e 4” CAPITALS 

in sets of 144 @ $2.00 
e 4” NUMERALS 

in sets of 100 @ $1.50 
@ 6%" CAPITALS 

in sets of 40 _..@ $2.00 
64" NUMERALS 

in sets of 40... @ $2.00 


Mark in appropriate boxes the number 
of complete sets desired. 
Please order a separate set for each 
color and size needed. 
Color 2” 4a” a” 
| Caps Nos. | Caps Nos.| Caps! Nos.! 


Black 7 
| 
Cie | | 


Gold and Silver 25¢ per set extra 


(— 1” CAPITALS with reusable adhesive - 


backs in sets of 200 letters, numbers 
& signs, @$1.50 set, Heavy paper. 


Red White Black 
Re-Usable 


hesive — no damage 
@ $1.00 per pack. 

(1 Enclosed is 10¢ for sample assort- 
ment. 


MUTUAL AIDS 

Dept. 502, 1946 Hillhurst 

Los Angeles 27, California 

(C0 Enclosed is a check or cash for $... 

0 C.0.D. ($1.00 Deposit Required) 

(0 Send Invoice (For Responsible Institutions 
Only). A 25¢ handling charge will be added to 
invoices totaling less than $3.00. 


Purchase Order No. 


Two-sided plastic ad- 
to walls, 


State 


Satistaction Guaranteed or your Money Back 


September as a holiday to honor 
laboring people.” 

“Will we Quakers go to the pa- 
rade?” asked Ben doubtfully. 

“I am sure we will,” said Henry. 
“[ am even staying home from the 
University. Father has said that the 
Knights hope to have all of their 
families and friends watching the 
parade. We Quakers may even 
applaud as they march by.” 

“And I'll whistle and shout like 
a good Irishman,” added Pat with 
a grin. 

The parade was announced in 
the Philadelphia Bulletin and every- 
one was invited to watch it. More 
bands asked to join the marchers. 
A torch club agreed to parade with 
its torches. 

Several days later Mr. Samuel 
Gompers arrived in Philadelphia 
and stayed at the Gould home. He 
marched in the parade with the rest 
of the men. 

The Knights of Labor decided to 
dress in their Sunday clothes to 
show the Philadelphians that work- 
ers were respectable people. Each 
man wore an armband with the row 
of five stars. 

On the same day the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters paraded 
in New York City. This parade also 
attracted many viewers, and follow- 
ing the parade, Mr. Peter McGuire 
wrote to the President of the United 
States asking him to declare the 
first Monday in September a na- 
tional holiday. 

The next year other large cities 
also had parades on the first Mon- 
day in September. Mr. Gompers 
was forming a great national or- 
ganization called the American 
Federation of Labor. He called it 
the AF of L for short. Within five 
years all the AF of L unions were 
parading on the first Monday in 
September, Gradually the day came 
to be called Labor Day. 

Although the first parades were 
held in Philadelphia and New York, 
Oregon was the first state to make 
Labor Day an official holiday, in 
1887. Seven years later, President 
Grover Cleveland signed a _ bill 
making it a national holiday. 

In 1884, Mr. Gompers asked the 
Knights of Labor to join his new 
labor union. The Knights decided 
there was strength in unity, so they 
gave up their secret society and 
joined the American Federation of 
Labor. But every Labor Day work- 
ers all over the country remember 
that it was the Knights of Labor 
that started the first parade on the 
first Monday in September, back 
in 1882. 


Teachers of Edueable 
Mentally Retarded 
Children 


The Pointer is the name of a peri- 
odical put out especially for you. It 
has been a private enterprise of its 
editor and is a sincere attempt by a 
teacher of slow learners to help other 
teachers of such children. Previously 
duplicated, it is now to be a 6” x 9” 
printed booklet. Subscription price: 
$3.50 for 3 issues a year; $1.50 for 
one issue. Address all correspondence 
to Mrs. Carolyn Dobbs, Editor, 1714 
Francisco Street, Berkeley 3, Califor- 
nia. Suitable contrihutions to The 
Pointer are desired. 


GET PERSONAL 
SATISFACTION 


TO YOUR PUPILS 


SENSATIONAL VALUE 


4 pencils in Christmas Box 


Big bargain! 4 Hexagon pencils printed “Season's 
Greetings” or “Greetings from your teacher” in 
attractively designed, decorated Christmas Box. 


3 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


Your pupil's or friend’s name printed in gold on 
3 Hexagon pencils. In newly designed, novelty 
Christmas Box. 


4 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


An outstanding value at an economy price. 4 
pencils printed in gold with individual names. 
Only 


6 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


Another big bargain! Each pencil printed with 
individual name. In colorful, novel “Greeting 
Card” Christmas Box. 


12 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


One dozen fine pencils in assorted colors; indi- 
vidual name imprinted on each pencil. Comes in 
gay Christmas Box. 


11¢ 
17¢ 
20/¢ 
27¢ 
50¢ 


EXCITING NEW “SLIDE-RULE” PENCIL BOX 


Sturdy plastic pencil box contains 4 pencils im- 
printed with individual name. Fine steel sharp- 
ener attached to transparent rule forms sliding 
cover. Complete multiplication table is also on 
the box cover. A real bargain at this price. 


35¢ 


2 WEEKS DELIVERY—We guarantee two week delivery on all orders from the day 
we receive them. Our new printing machinery and process makes this possible. 


ORDER EARLY TO AVOID MAIL DELAY 


ses ee eee Sees 


NITRO PENCIL COMPANY 
Nitro, West Virginia 
Successors to the CINCINNATI PENCIL CO. 


(Print or type names for imprinting) 


SCHOOL NAME 
Apress 
city STATE 
TITLE SIGNATURE at: 
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A LAB 
ON-WHEELS 


The Cenco Mobile Laboratory is equipped with gas, electric 
and water services. Has roomy storage area. Can be pushed 
easily by hand. Simplifies moving test apparatus from store- 
room to test area. Is ideal for on-the-spot testing and quality 
conirol, No. 71900 


Each $295.00 CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
A Subsidiary of Cenco Instruments Corporation 

1700— Irving Park Roads Chicago 13, ilinois 

Mountainside, N. J Montreal Santa Clara 

Somerville, Mass Toronto Los Angeles 

Birmingham, Ala. Ottawa Vancouver Houston 

Cenco S.A., Breda, The Netherlands Tulsa 


t 


PHYSICAL 


FITNESS 
EDUCATION 
RECREATION 


CHARTWELL PROGRAMS 


pm ‘o Programs for all ages designed by experts. Found excellent in practice. Awaken 
iet and develop interest in rhythms, games, music and culture. Aid in life adjustment 


and social development. 


BASIC RHYTHMS PROGRAM 


Use of balance and movement in daily life, recreational activities and physical 
education (sports, dance and outing activities) presented for teachers and teacher 
training. A book “BASIC RHYTHMS” by DOROTHY AINSWORTH and RUTH 
EVANS with a supporting record album by DR. EVANS. (HLS., Coll, Adults) 


DANCE AND PLAY ACTIVITIES 
This work by LOIS BAUER and BARBARA REED is in two volumes for your 


convenience and economy, Volume I for Grades 1-3, Volume 2 for Grades 4-6. 
The excellence in selection, organization and clear descriptions of activities, has 
led to the acclamation and adoption of these books, which are now in their 7th 
and 6th printings, respectively. (Elem.) 


CHILDHOOD RHYTHMS 
The complete set includes “CHILDHOOD RHYTHMS” Book by RUTH EVANS 
and EMMA BATTIS and 10 related “CHILDHOOD RHYTHMS” Albums by 
DR. EVANS. The book contains piano music for each activity and references 
to suitable records in the Albums. ( Elem.) 


Write for descriptive literature No. 61-6 and when buying order direct from: 


CHARTWELL HOUSE, INC. 


Box 166, Bowling Green Station, New York 4, New York 


Publishers of other works including Guidance Services in Elementary Schools, The High School Teacher 
and His Job and Challenge of School Board Membership. 


Bumptious Bumpy 
(Continued from page 57) 


One day, soon after Baby 
Bumpy had bumped the seven or- 
ange pumpkins and the seven white 
fence posts and had fallen into 
Blue Pond, he bumped into a gate 
—and, BLOOP! he went right on 
through! There he was—in Mrs. 
Farmer's flower garden! 

“Click-clack! I am locked!” said 
the latch as the gate closed. 

Baby Bumpy could not bump 
himself out of the flower garden at 
all. Even though he bumped each 
of the fence posts surrounding it 
seven times, he could not bump 
even one of them down. 

“Well, who wants to eat flowers? 
I don't!” said Bumpy to himself. 
And he stopped bumping so that 
he could think better. He looked 
around. The gate latch was right in 
front of his nose. 

“Click-clack!” he thought. “I 
used my head to get in here. I 
had better use my head to get out 
again.” 

So, very, very gently, he pushed 
the gate latch. The latch moved 
slowly upwards. Suddenly the gate 
opened; Baby Bumpy walked out 
of Mrs. Farmer’s flower garden. 

“Hmmm!” thought Baby Bumpy. 
“It was a gentle push that got me 
out of that garden, not a hard 
push!” 

He walked slowly toward seven 
not-so-very-orange pumpkins and 
pushed each one, ever so gently. 

“Why, thank you!” said the 
pumpkins. “Now the sun will help 
us ripen on the other side.” 

He walked toward seven white 
fence posts, and pushed each one, 
ever so gently. 

“Why, thank you!” said the 

s. “You have helped us straight- 
en our crooked backs.” 

So, every day for seven months, 
Baby Bumpy practiced pushing 
gently. Every day for seven months, 
he practiced minding his manners. 
And every day for seven months, 
he ate green grass, so he grew and 
grew! 

Then one day, Mr. Farmer came 
out to the goat field. 

“My, these seven orange pump- 
kins have grown up to be smooth 
and shiny. I will take them to the 
fair,” Mr. Farmer said. Then he 
looked around. 

“Hm! And this young goat,” he 
said, patting Bumpy on the head. 
“You have certainly grown up to 
be kind and gentle. I will take you 
to the fair, too. The judge may even 
give you a blue ribbon.” 

It was only seven hundred and 
seventy bumpety-bumps of Mr. 
Farmer's truck until they arrived 
at the fair. First, Mr. Farmer put 
Bumpy into a pen near the road. 

“You must stay here, Bumpy,” 
said Mr. Farmer, “while I take 
these pumpkins to the vegetable 
stand. Then I will find out when 
the judge watts you at the judging 
stand.” Mr. Farmer walked away. 

Bumpy looked around. In the 
pen on his right was Big Black 
Goat. He had elegant horns. In the 
pen to Bumpy’s left was little 
brown Miss Lady Goat. She was 
neat and tidy. All along the road, 
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SERVES SIX 
: classrooms (K-4) 
ly $13.66 per classroom 
; 80 ACTIVITIES 
: only 17¢ per activity per classroom 


3 DURABLE packages 


self-contained with material 
and handbook ‘or sep- 
arately in 3 different class- 
rooms. Separate color-coded 
parts for 3 subjects in each 
package. 80 classroom tested 
activities in 9 subjects for 
beginning science. 


PART 1 (Red) 

(A) Plants and Animais 
(B) Earth and Sky 

(C) Heat and Temperature 


Handbook 104 Pages 
27 Activities 


C) $30.00 

PART 2 (Green) 

(D) Human Beings and 
Health 


- 


(E) Light and Vision 
(F) Magnetism and 
Electricity 


Handbook pages 
26 Activities 


$25.00 


PART 3 (Blue) 

(G) Air and Weather 

(H) Water 

(3) Machines and Engines 


Handbook 96 pages 
27 Activities 


$25.00 


LEADING 
« CLASSROOM TESTED! CONSULTAN TS! 


CONSTRUCT-A-GLOBE 


Builds 1042” 3 color globe, 

activity materials inciuded. 

4 Global concept--fiat to round. 

26 page handbook relates to 

Social Studies, Math. Plastic 
comparator compares areas. 

495 elementary, 

junior high H 


SS 

i‘ 


BACKYARD 200 KIT 


Build z00 of smali living ani- 
mals, 8 plastic cages, 20 page 
handbook tells “How to Feed,” 
“Care For,” and “Learn 
About.” Materials for further 


GEOGRAPHY KIT 


& Learn U. S. Geography on 

playground with 20° x 30’ 
map—44 page construc- 
tion and use hand- 


ELECTRIC QUIZ BOOK 


Real quiz program. Light fiash- 
es when answer touched. 
Changeable questions. 16 pg. 
| = handbook with quiz ideas and 


TT Grills. Materials, instructions 

8 aH for changeable wiring. 


$795 elementary grades 


CATALOG 


' - 20 pages — 26 kits 


' information or 

or 


STAS-MODELS OF INDUSTRY 


2100 Fifth Street + Berkeley 10, California 
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Demonstrates the SOLAR SYSTEM 
Helps Children Understand OUTER SPACE 


Astronomically accurate detail! Brilliantly colorful! 
Twice as BIG as most mobiles . . . covers 9 square feet! 


New UNIVERSE Mobile shows our solar system in action as the nine 
planets revolve around the sun. And it helps boys and girls understand 
the immensity of Outer Space with its nebulae, galaxies, star clusters and 
other astronomic phenomena that extend out into deep space. All move 
about in their patterned paths “self-powered” by the slightest stir of air 
Produced with great fidelity . . . realistic in every detail. 
The first new “deep space” photographs from Palomar Observatory are 
the basis for the illustrations. The outer stars are shown in greater reality 
than ever before. Accurate information is printed right on mobile. Dr. 
Donald Rogers of the Adler Planetarium, Chicago, served as consultant 
on this highly effective, educational visual aid. DETAIL SHOWN AT RIGHT 
Mobile of heavy, plastic-coated fibreboard is colorfully printed both sides. 
Easy to assemble . . . instructions are included. Just the thing to awaken 
interest in the Universe, liveliest subject in the world today! 


GREAT ANDROMEDA 


MOBILE SHOWS 1Yp million light years away 


ALL THESE > RING NEBULA—CRAB NEBULA 
In Brilliant HORSEHEAD NEBULA —the Milky Way 
DETAIL! CONSTELLATIONS 

ASTEROIDS 


MAN IN SPACE—HALLEY‘’S COMET 


The SOLAR SYSTEM with its 9 planets in motion 


Teaching Manual Booklet accompanying The UNIVERSE Mobile includes science de- 
tails not printed on the mobile . . . outlines procedure for explaining to class, includ- 
ing simple comparisons of scaled-down distances, etc. Recommended for SCIENCE 
under Title III. 


UM2—Complete, square feet mobile and booklet 
“€&——_ Huge SPACE MAP Answers 100's of SCIENCE Questions 


Helps children understand complex Space subjects! 8-color Map, 42” x 33” 
by Rand McNally, explains Solar System, shows relationship of planets to Sun. 

t fit inte SOCIAL STUDIES Insets picture each planet, its moons. Fascinating charts detail space ship time 
MOBILE S tha tables, interplanetary weights, radar and radio communication distances. Map 
shows sun spots, asteroids, distant stars. (Recommended for Title 111, NDEA.) 


| 
SAVE on Special SPACE STUDY OFFER 
| | USM—$2 UNIVERSE Mobile & $1 Space Map. . both $2.50 
BD1... BALLET MOBILE. 7 ballerinas dance through space with delicate grace- 
ful movement. Durable fibreboard . . . full color. 
Ne : j | ae RS SAVE on Quantity: In addition to school price and Space or Bird Combina- 
A tion, any order for $6 earns your choice of any $1 unit free ($7 worth for $6). 
WESTERN A vivid and mov- GEOGRAPHY Jolly traveling 
| ing glimpse of the old Wild Chimpanzee rounds the 
: West! Indians, drum dancer, globe to visit Paris, Madrid, Dept. 91, 
CAT and FIDDLE teepee, fire, cattle, cowpoke Venice, Hong Kong, Hima- ODERN EDUCATIONAL AIDS Po. Box 209, 
pony, foothills, mountains. layas. Plastic coated durable. Wilmette, Illinois 


“Hey diddle, diddie 
All love this bright color 


WI WESTERN MOBILE 4 Gl GEOGRAPHY MOBILE _ $4 CIRCLE NUMBERS BELOW FOR ITEMS DESIRED: 


action mobile UM2._ UNIVERSE MOBILE $2 C2___CIRCUS MOBILE $2 
nursery rhyme. e durable A | SM___SPACE MAP $1 
plastic cow even jumps over | USM. __Combination Offer RI MOBILE 
the Moon! Cg SPACE MAP & UNIVERSE MOBILE $2.50 &!BIRD MAP $1.50 
CAT G FIDDLE MOBILE WIWESTERN MOBILE $1 BIRD MOBILE $1 
Gl. GEOGRAPHY MOBILE $1 BBM Combination Offer 
a = is CFl__ CAT G FIDDLE MOBILE $1 BIRD MAP G BIRD MOBILE $2 
EVER-MOVING. I enclose $ Bill our schoot . 
jate 
EASY FUN j ae My Free $1 Item Choice for ordering $6 worth of material ae 


TO TIE & HANG, 


CIRCUS Fun-to-watch per- TRANSPORTATION Main Name 

formance of brilliant color, elements of railroading fea- 

all-plastic acrobats, animals tured in this moving RAIL- Address. 

circling under Big Top. ROAD MOPILE. Plastic coated, 

C2 CIRCUS MOBILE RAILROAD MOBILE __$4 City Zone 
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Silly the Great 


(Continued from page 116) 


They took their place in the pa- 
rade line that was starting to move 
out into the street. 

“Who's your partner?” called a 
familiar voice. Margie turned to 
see Bili on his pinto. 

Jeepo turned a bewildered face 
to Margie and studied her care- 


fully. Then he shrugged his shoul- 
ders. Everyone laughed. Margie 
tilted her head to one side and 
shrugged her shoulders, too. The 
people laughed again. 

The parade moved along the 
main street. At a signal on the 
reins from Jeepo, the little donkey 
became more tired-looking than 
usual. She finally stretched out in 
the street. 


A TAPE THAT RESTORES THE PERFECTION OF A PAGE 
... PERMANENTLY 


126 


“SCOTCH” BRAND MAG 


more, it stays invisible. Will never discolor with age, peel, crack or ooze 
adhesive. And you can write on it with pen, pencil or typewriter. 
“SCOTCH” Magic Mending Tape will add years to the life of your books 
and important papers. Ask for it at your stationery supplier's today. 


WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 
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IC MENDING TAPE NO. 810 


becomes a permanent, invisible part of the paper it mends. What's 


Margie got out of the chariot 
and tried to help Jeepo lift the 
little animal to her feet, but just as 
they got her up, she collapsed in 
a heap again. 

Finally Jeepo walked over to a 
pretty girl standing nearby. He 
took her hand and led her to the 
chariot. He put his hand over his 
heart. “My donkey says no one 
loves her. Tell her you love her.” 


= 


The girl laughed and tried to 
pull back, but Jeepo coaxed her. 
Finally she gasped between laughs, 
“I love you, little donkey.” Instant- 
ly Betty was on her feet. 

Back at the trailer camp after 
the parade, Margie asked, “May I 
keep the costume on for the after- 
noon performance? I could wander 
around and talk to the children.” 

“Why not?” Jeepo said. 

There was a good crowd on the 
bleachers that afternoon. Margie 
hoped Bill would win some prizes. 

She waved to Jeepo, who was 
wandering about in the arena look- 
ing bewildered. Now his work real- 
ly began. People were laughing at 
him, but that wasn’t his most im- 
portant job this afternoon. He was 
the riders’ safety man. 

During the pony races and the 
trick riding events, Margie walked 
through the crowd, but when the 
broncobuster contest started, she 
sat on a step near the railing to 
watch. 

Bill drew a_ black mustang 
named Cinder. He almost rode it 
the full time, but at the last second 
the horse spun to the right and 
then to the left and Bill flew off. 
Jeepo was beside him in a second. 
Bill was not hurt, so the clown pre- 
tended to dust him off. Bill play- 
fully swung his foot at Jeepo. 

Mac was next, and even Margie 
had to admit he was a good rider. 
He stuck to Firewater’s back. 

Steer riding was next. When Bill 
came out, he stayed on the full 
time limit, but after he slid off, the 
steer suddenly turned and charged 
toward him. Jeepo acted fast. He 
jumped in front of the animal, 
waving his hands. The steer 
stopped and shook his head at the 
clown. When the steer ran toward 
him, Jeepo hopped into his barrel. 

Mac picked a wild one and 
ended up in a heap against the 
fence at Margie’s feet. When she 
saw he wasn't hurt, but just sitting 
there to get his breath, Margie 
plucked a flower she had in her wig 
and tucked it behind his ear. 

The next event was the Brahman 
bull riding. This gave Margie a 
chill of fear. 

Jeepo stood waiting. The chute 
opened, and the first rider came 
out. The cowpoke hardly stayed on 
through the gate. When he fell, 
the Brahman instantly turned on 
him. Jeepo dashed in and the dis- 
tracted bull started for the clown. 
The audience gasped as Jeepo 
leaped into his barrel. The barrel 
rolled over and over before the 
horsemen herded the bull from the 
arena. Jeepo hopped out, felt his 
legs and arms and head, and gave 
his comic bewildered shrug. The 
audience laughed, relieved. 

The announcer called Mac’s 
name next. The Brahman came 
straight across the arena as fast as 
he could, then he bucked and 
stopped suddenly. Mac landed un- 
der the bull's feet! 

Jeepo ran toward them but his 
foot slipped into a hole and he 
fell with a twisted ankle. 

The Brahman pawed the earth. 
The riders circled them, but they 
couldn't move in too close because 
of Mac. 

(Continued on page 140) 
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* * Allegiance to the Flag * * 
for a Speaking Choir 


VICTORIA KOSAK 


Propuction Notes 


A large map of the U.S.A. is at 
center back of stage. Seats for the 
choral-speaking choir are arranged in 
the right and left halves of the stage— 
High Voices on one side, Low Voices 
on the other. 

All participants wear dark skirts or 
slacks, white blouses or shirts, dark 
shoes, and bows of red crepe paper or 
cloth under the chin. 


(Flag Bearer and Honor Guards 
enter rear door of auditorium and 
proceed to stage while a military 
march is played. The Flag Bearer 
places the flag in a standard down 
right and he and Guards step back 
and away from it. An electric fan 
in the wings keeps the flag in mo- 
tion all or part of time.) 

(Choir members may march in 
following the flag or they may be 
seated on the stage, rising when 
the Flag Bearer reaches the plat- 
form.) 

(There is a roll of drums or a 
chord on the piano and the Girl 
and Boy Narrators appear down 
stage left.) 

NARRATOR Audience )— 
In our country, we begin public 
meetings by saluting the flag. 
Please rise, everyone. 

(As Audience stands, Choir 
members turn to face the flag, 
each placing the right hand over 
the heart.) 

Bor narrator (quickly )—Stop! 
Stop and think! (Choir members 
register surprise.) 

What do you mean when you look 
at this banner? 

What are you saying, and in what 
manner? 

High I—I don’t think. I 
just do it. 

tow |—But we ought to 
think. 

au (quietly) —Yes, we ought 
to think. 

NARRATOR (fo Audience )— 
Keep your eyes on the flag. 

Boy NaRRATOR—Keep your hand 
on your heart. 

soTrH—But— 

cHoir—Keep listening to us as 
some thoughts we impart. 

HIGH soco—Ready! 

High voices—I pledge alle- 
giance— 

tow voices—I promise to be 
loyal— 

HIGH voices—To the flag— 

Low voices—To this symbol— 

HIGH voices—Of the United 
State of America— 

Low voices—Of my very own 
country— 

HIGH voices—And to the repub- 
lic for which it stands; 

tow voices—And to our very 
own system of government; 

HIGH voices—One nation, under 
God, indivisible— 


tow voices—Fifty states, thru the 
grace of God, joined forever— 
HIGH voices—With liberty— 


Low voices—With freedom to do 
what is right— 
HIGH voices—And justice for alli. 


Low voices—And the fairness that 
he deserves for every citizen, great 
or small. 

NARRATOR Audience)— 
You may he seated. 

BoY NARRATOR (after a pause)— 
Did you listen? Did you think? Did 
you ponder? 

GIRL NARRATOR—Seriously and re- 
sponsibly? (Continued on page 129) 


FREE Visual and Scientific Teaching Aids about Gas 
to help you dramatize your natural resource unit! 


These aids, designed by teachers for teach- 
ers, can help you draw young people into the 
fascinating world of science—GRAPHI- 
CALLY. Scientific principles are here dem- 
onstrated in a visual, practical manner for 
the enjoyment and edification of your stu- 
dents. EVALUATED IN ADVANCE BY MEM- 
BERS OF THE NATIONAL SCIENCE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION. 


FOR 4TH GRADE AND UP: KIT ED-7 GAS 
SERVES YOUR COMMUNITY—With 28 bright, 
full-color cardboard cut-outs, your students 
can set up the complete story of the gas 
that serves their homes — whether your 
town has natural or manufactured gas. 
Teacher's text has suggestions for class- 
room projects such as: bulletin board, paste- 
ups, sandbox, etc. 


FOR 7TH AND 8TH GRADE OR JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL LEVEL: KIT ED-1 NATURAL GAS— 
SCIENCE BEHIND YOUR BURNER — This is 
an interesting and highly informative 35mm 
filmstrip, with 42 frames. It shows your 
students just how natural gas gets from 
well to the burners on their gas ranges. Kit 
includes teacher's text, flow chart, work 
sheets and a gas pipeline map of the United 
States. 


FOR GENERAL SCIENCE AND SOCIAL STUDIES 
CLASSES: KIT ED-5 HOW YOUR GAS METER 
WORKS — This is a complete teaching guide 
that takes your students right inside that 
mysterious-looking box... the gas meter. 
It shows how the flow of gas is controlled 
and metered. Kit includes illustrations, dia- 


grams, full-color wall chart and student 
work sheets. 


OTHER KITS AVAILABLE - MAIL COUPON NOW 


: Order whichever of these three kits best fits 
: in with your present classroom needs, and re- 
: ceive in addition a complete description of the 
: many other Visual and Scientific aids available. 


i EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU, DEPT. +1 
AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
420 LEXINGTON AVE., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 


2 Please send me the kit encircled below. | will 
also receive a free folder describing the many 
other free kits available. 


2-7 ED-1 
School 


: THE NAME OF THE GAS COMPANY IN MY AREA IS: 
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52 Idea-Packed 
Pages every month 
in PACK-O-FUN 


5 P AC K-O-FU Dept. 599, 741 Devon 


Park Ridge, Illinois i 
| enclose: 
l-year subscription to PACK-O- 


‘4. 50 for 3-years {A saving of $1.50) i 
2 FREE copy of "365 Easy Scrapcraft 
9 Book with each subscription.) 

[) $2 for Bound Volume +6 (Nearly 1,000 

~ Quick, Easy Ideas from PACK-O-FUN i 

Sept. ‘60 ttre June 


Add 50c on ons 
| 


Classroom FUN and LEARNING 
A Monthly Source of Skits, Stunts, 
Social Study Projects, Handcrafts 
"on a Shoestring", Seasonal Ideas! 


Get all this help EACH Month in 


PACK-O-FUN 
Cork SANTA LAPEL PIN 


PARTY & HOLIDAY IDEAS only $2 for 10 Big Issues 


cys 52 Pages each month, fun-packed with big fresh 
supply of Scrapcraft Projects. PACK-O-FUN, now 
in its llth year of publication, is a constant re- 
minder of the thousands of useful scrap items right 
at hand . . . with wonderful ideas for using things 
like: 

CARDBOARD WALLPAPER PAPER PLATES 

BURNT MATCHES BOTTLES POPSICLE STICKS 

EGG SHELLS STRING LEAVES 


(mix) Q 


PAPER BAGS CELLOPHANE PAPER ROLLS 
BEADS 


SAWDUST FELT 
FOIL SHELLS TY DINNER TRAYS 


EXCELLENT GROUP PROJECTS 
Your boys and girls will thrill to the fascination 
of PACK-O-FUN Scrapcraft . . . the magical art 
<> of transforming tired old “throw-aways” into excit- 
ing, useful NEW items. Scavengers-at-heart, they'll 
\ love collecting the necessary scraps . . . and the J 

TOYS, GAMES, PASTIMES love “showing off” their accomplishment . . 
clever GIFT, NOVELTY, GAME, G REETING, 
ORNAMENT, DECORATION or doze ns of other 

items from: 


TwiGs FLASH BULBS GOURDS 
CORK BAGS PIPE CLEANERS 
BUTTONS TOOTHPICKS 


coe 


HOUSEHOLD ITEMS 


Look what you get in 
BIG FREE BONUS Book 
.an IDEA-A-DAY for: 


QUICK GIFTS EN 


Wheelbarrow PARTY FAVOR 
NATURECRAFT 


GROWING GRASS on BLOTTERS 
PUPPETS 


e 


SHELLS OLD CANDLES NUT SHELLS 
ie, SODA STRAWS DRINKING CONES SPOOLS 
=z, \ CORN COBS MACARONI MIRRORS 
Every PACK-O-FUN Scrapcratt Project 


2 \ is child-tested and group-planned! 
we GOOD, DOWN-TO-EARTH IDEAS 
TWING HOLDERS ALWAYS AT YOUR FINGERTIPS 
You'll look forward to HOLIDAYS as eagerly as 
HOW-TO-MAKE’S the hildren see ali of PACK-( 


sparkling new fun-ideas for HALLOWEEN, 
THANKSGIVING, CHRISTMAS, VALEN- 
TINE’S DAY, EASTER and all the other impor- 


tant occasions in a child’s life and the school year. 
TEACHER writes: 
Every one of the 365 time- a oom 


saving, money-saving ideas in “My issues of PACK-O-FUN 
Big FREE BONUS Book was *" the most frequently bor- 
selected from PACK-O-FUN "°°" items T own 

back issues. Projects illustrated 
above are typical of help you 
can expect from PACK-O-FUN 
each month. 


STEAMBOAT ‘round the Bend! 
Social Study Project 


SALT BEADS * FLOUR PASTE 
* INEXPENSIVE CARVING MA- 
TERIAL * MODELING MIXTURE, 
plus many more TIPS, TRICKS 
and FORMULAS. 


MAIL ORDER TODAY to PACK-O-FUN, Park Ridge, Illinois 
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RECORDS 


(Continued from page 26) 


FOLKSONGS OF FOUR CONTINENTS, FW 6911, 33 1/3 rpm, $4.25, 
Folkways Records, 117 W. 46th St., New York 36, N.Y. 

Sometimes a folk tune is needed for social studies, and buying a re- 
cording featuring one country is not always wise. For a folksong pot- 
pourri that happens to fill many needs, you will like this assortment of 
tunes from Liberia, Norway, India, Israel, Quebec, Chile, the Bahamas, 
New England, and Louisiana, which are sung by Pete Seeger. Words 
and information about each song appear in the accompanying leaflet. 


MOTHER GOOSE IN HAWAII, songbook without recording; $2.75; 
order from Charles E. Tuttle Co., 28-30 S. Main St., Rutland, Vt. 

Are you interested in familiarizing your primary grade with Hawaii? 
This beautifully illustrated songbook is the brain child of Hawaiian- 
born Troy E. Tabor. It presents thirteen Mother Goose rhymes translat- 
ed into Hawaiian, and set to music. Some tunes are traditional 
(“Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star”); some are original (“Two Cats of Kil- 
kenny”). The songs must be sung in the native tongue, but never fear, 
there’s an easy pronunciation guide. 


CHILDREN’S SONGS FROM JAPAN by Florence White and Kazuo 
Akiyama, songbook without recording; $4.95; order from Edward B. 
Marks Music Corp., 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N.Y. 

A pronunciation guide is provided, but these songs may be sung in 
Japanese or English. The songs are about dolls, hide-and-seek, snails, 
geese, and so on. The five-tone scale provides a Japanese flavor. Many 
songs lend themselves to solo and chorus singing, dramatic play, accom- 
paniment by gongs, bells, sticks, finger cymbals, and so on. 


MUSIC FOR RHYTHM BANDS, RCA Victor, WE90, 45 rpm, $4.61. 

Have you and your pupils ever created a rhythm-band score? Have 
you ever tried it with semiclassics? This old standby recording has eleven 
short, light classics. Teaching notes will help you to achieve a number 
of satisfactory effects to coordinate rhythmic activities. 


WHERE TO GET RECORDS: If specific instructions for ordering are 
not given or your local dealer cannot supply these records, order from 
either Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, 
N.Y., or Curriculum Materials Center, 5128 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 19, 
Calif., and request free catalogues on school letterhead. 


NEW TEXT 


A limited number of copies of 
“WALK AND BE HAPPY” by Dr 
Benjamin Kauth, nationally known 
foot specialist, are available free to 
teachers of sixth to twelfth grade 
classes ( only one toa school, please ). 
Also available is illustrated mate- 
rial for teachers and pupils concern- 
ing the importance of foot hygiene. 


ENCIRCLE NO. 5 ON PAGE 138 OF 
THIS ISSUE OF “THE INSTRUCTOR" 


FOOT CARE PUBLISHING 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Allegiance to the Flag 
for a Speaking Choir 


(Continued from page 127) 


GIRL NARRATOR—Then, let us 
rise again, and this time, let our 
pledge really express the loyalty 
that is in our hearts, the faith 
that we can triumph over stress. 
(Motions Audience to rise.) 

(Audience and Choir repeat 
the pledge. Girl Narrator motions 
for Audience to be seated. Choir 
is seated.) 

BOY QuESTIONER (coming onto 
stage from Audience, crosses to 
flag, holds up a corner)—What 
is this red, this white, this blue? 

GIRL QuEsTIONER (also from the 
Audience)—Why should all of 
us (gestures to include Choir and 
Audience) to it be true? 

sor—We want to know. 

einc—We’re serious. 

Low voices—Do you think it’s 
only some cloth and a patch of 
stars caught up in a corner be- 
side thirteen bars? 

HIGH voices—If that’s all it is, 
why bother to salute this inani- 
mate thing that hangs and is mute? 

cHom (using appropriate hand 
gestures and expression)— 

This red, this white, this blue, 

This flag of glorious hue; 

We know what it means to us— 

Are you sure what it means to 
you? 

HIGH soto |—This flag means 
people. 

HIGH SoLo 2—It means you and 
me. 

HIGH VOICES— 

It means every loyal American 
Down through our history. 

HIGH I—This flag means 
our homes, 

Low soto |—It means our fam- 
ilies. 

cHOIR— 

It means the prayers we say, 
Standing or on our knees. 

tow I|—This flag means 
our schools. 

tow soto 2—It means every 
single town. 

Low VoICces— 

It means big and little people, 

Unknown—or of great renown. 
cHOIR— 

This flag means all America, 

Where freedom’s paths are trod; 

One nation, indivisible, 

A country blessed by God. 

(Girl Narrator holds up sign: 
STAND, PLEASE. When Audience 
is standing, she turns the sign 
over so they can read: SING “GOD 
BLESS AMERICA.” Everyone sings 
and then all sit, again directed 
by Girl Narrator.) 

BOY NARRATOR (to Audience )— 
What did you do the last time 
you watched a parade—when our 
flag, held high, passed by? 

HIGH soLo 2—Did you honor it 
or did you ignore it? 


tow soco—Do you remember? 


Are you proud? 


ALL SOLOISTS 


Or would you be ashamed to reply 
If the answer were given aloud? 


cHOIR— 
You don’t need to give us answers. 
We know how you want to act. 
We know you want to be worthy, 
ButT—you must make it a fact. 

(Choir members face the flag, 
hand over heart, as opening bars of 
our national anthem are heard. If 
possible, lights are put out and a 
spotlight is focused on the flag. Ev- 


eryone joins in singing “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” If the electric 
fan has not been keeping the flag 
in motion, see that it does now. 
Curtains slowly close. Or the entire 
performing group may exit through 
the auditorium.) 


Note: The fourth-graders of Mount 
Kisco Elementary School of Mt. Kisco, 
New York, gave this choral program on 
Election Day, 1960, for their fathers. 


A HAPPY WAY TO TEACH 


IMPORTANT HEALTH HABITS 


by Walt Disney Productions 
© 1951, Walt Disney Productions 


Plan a complete pro- 

gram with the film, 
cold prevention posters and health 
pledge (for grades 2, 3 and 4). 
Free from the makers of Kieenex 
tissues. 


New Teaching Aid 


Filmstrip adaptation of “How to 
Catch a Cold’. Designed for use in 
areas where no sound equipment 
is available. An important addition 
to your school health library. 

Filmstrip and instructor's script 
only *3.00—check coupon. 


Ten Minute Coior Movie. Full of (un—and practical suggestions on 
cold prevention for boys and gir's of all ages. Film available free on — 
short-term loan for showing or -epeat performance. 


Association Films, inc., Dept. 1-91-C 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Please send me free (except for return postage) the 16 mm sound 


and color movie 
Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 


2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 


In addition, please send: 

— copies of Health Pledge (for 
grades 2, 3 and 4) 

— sets of posters (large 
schools may require more 
than one set) 

~~! enclose my check or 
order in the amount of $3.00 
for tne instructor's script and 
new filmstrip adaptation of 
“How to Catch a Cold.” 


KLEENEX «trademark of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


of “How to Catch a Cold." 


(please print) 


Zone____ State 


MOTE: Material will be sent to teachers and 
authorized adult personnel only 
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IMPORTANTLY aovascen in every aspect of its operation 


and performance, the all-new Galaxy established many new cri- 
teria in 16mm projection. 

For example, you'll never need to thread another sound head. 
Slide film into a slot, flip a lever, and film is positioned, sound 
Joop formed, and sound head threaded—all accurately, instantly, 
automatically! 

Galaxy, throughout its entire operation, is easy, positive, and 
fast. Grouped pushbuttons provide exclusive new full fingertip 
control of start, still, stop, and both light levels of its unique new 
high-intensity lamp. At normal brightness, equivalent to 800 
watts, lamp life is extended a remarkable 10 times—to a minimum 
of 150 hours! For dense prints, long throws, or minimum room 
darkening, you don’t change lamps—just push the “Hi” button 


eading 


Gone 


for the equivalent of 1200 watts, a brilliance surpassed only by 
carbon arcs! 

Galaxy’s smooth, rapid rewind is also pushbutton controlled— 
without handling reels, reel arms, belts or gearing. And, take-up 
reel and reel arm are always ready for your next film. 

Add to all this the outstanding quality of a new sound system 
incorporating an exclusive phototransistor for hiss-free sound 
pickup, plus a full 15-watt high-fidelity transformer-powered 
amplifier. And, for the first time, separate bass and treble con- 
trols give you full control of the acoustically designed speaker 
system... provides richest music and most natural speech. It 
is the finest projector ever available to the 16mm field—brightest, 
coolest, quietest and by far the easiest to use. For a demonstration 
call your Graflex AV dealer or write directly to Graflex. 


® 
Rochester 3,N.Y. In Canada: Graflex of Canada Limited, 47 Simcoe St., Toronto 1, Ontario GRAFLEX 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CoRPORATION 
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Art Alive 


WE ARE facing a new school year and of 
course we are thinking about art. What 
should we look for in the art of our ele- 
mentary children this year? 


This was the question | asked myself as | 
enjoyed a few hours at a school art exhib- 
it, shown clothesline fashion, at Endicott, 
New York. | was attracted by the gay and 
happy color in all of it. 


A sign at the left end of the display gave me the first answer. 
Pictures were grouped by grades, and the viewer was reminded that 
@ progression of creative development, or unfolding of children's 
original ideas, takes place from kindergarten even through high 
school. Can you feel this progression occurring in your school? 
Do you have the kind of continuity through various grade levels 
that encourages such a program? 


The exhibit was alive in every respect. | tried to find out why 
this was so, as | spent some time looking, reacting, and listening to 
the teachers and some of the children who participated. 


In the art of the very young, such as the pictures, "A Steam 
Shovel" and the "Cowboy," | saw a fresh simplicity of large bold 
painting which told its story even from a distance. Childlike rep- 
resentations of familiar things and experiences occurred again and 
again, all told in a sure strong manner. There seemed to be action 
in most of the art, as you can see in the painting of the ‘Baseball 
Game" and the drawing of "A Basketball Goal'—a feeling of 
ideas in motion. Do you find these qualities in the art displayed in 
your school? Is there evidence of feeling before painting—do 
boys and girls have time enough to develop their ideas before they 
react with crayon or brush? 


7, 


To quote Frann O'Connor, who supervises art at the Union- 
Endicott Schools: "There is every reason to do all that we can in 
art to make the child aware of the beauty about him . . . the color 
. «. design and functional needs—all products of nature, or of cre- 
ative art and artists. We teach art in Endicott so that every child 
will believe in the benefits of creating something in art... a re- 
spect and love for beauty ... and an appreciation of skill in his 
own work and in the work of others, not only while a student but 
forever in society. In this way he will most likely come to be a con- 
tributing citizen of tomorrow!" 


If you are confident that art in your school is spiraling in the 
right direction, there is only the need to develop it further. If not, 
perhaps the enthusiastic motivation required to produce joyful 
painting and design is missing. Make this year one in which art is 
alive. 


Your art editor, ELSE CRESSE + ; 
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Crayon and 
Blue Detergent 


SINCE children enjoy the stimulation of looking 
at their own heavily crayoned designs and doing 
finger painting, we devised a way of combining 
the two that produced a new effect. 

This is a variation of soapsuds painting. Using 
bright colors, the children colored their papers 
as they pleased, pressing heavily with the crayons. 

Thick, blue suds, made by beating detergent 
with water, were applied over the whole area. De- 
signs were then made in the soap, using fingers, 
fingernails, or any part of the hand. These lovely 
designs were the unusual result. 

A theme title could be used to motivate various 
effects, such as “Tangled Yarns in a Knitting 
Shop," “Sunset on the Waves," "Lights from a 
Huge Fire Seen through a Snowstorm," or any ap- 
propriate title that comes to your mind. 

We carried out this project on heavy white 
drawing paper. For variations, experiments could 
ods be made on finger-paint paper, on colored con- 
Phy Lk. struction paper, or on any color of folding tag. 


lt | LOIS RINDERKNECHT 


Teacher, Frazier Kindergarten 
Brentwood, Missouri 
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Wax Resists 


BY THE simple process of drawing the 
figures with crayon and filling them in; 
placing a sheet of wax paper over the 
drawing, and scratching background lines 
on it with the tip of a paintbrush handle; 
removing the wax paper and painting 
over the whole surface with a transparent 
water-color paint, these interesting pic- 
tures were made. 

The children worked this process into 
most unusual effects. In the jump-rope 
picture, the children's figures are very 
strong and make a beautiful design across 
the simple background. 

A bare-trees picture was drawn in red 
crayon, the sky lines scribbled horizon- 
tally through the sheet of wax paper 
placed over it. Bright blue water-color 
wash completed the unusual effect. Two 
pictures have a “coat of many colors” 
look, but the people are clearly visible. 


RUTH N. HATHAWAY 


Teacher, Third Grade, Nayatt School 
Barrington, Rhode Island 


THIS lesson can be used well as a 
"“basic'’ to more advanced design 
and composition. An understanding 
of spatial relationships, color har- 
monies, and balance, unity, variety, 
rhythm, and texture are much more 
easily grasped by the student when 
working with the abstract than with 
concrete objects.’ 

We used 8!/,” x 14” manila pa- 
per and three to five colored cray- 
ons related on the color wheel 
(analogous colors), with or without 
the addition of an accent color. 
Black tempera paint and brushes 
are needed after the crayon work 
is finished. 

Decide on an outline color. Draw 
scattered circles of varied sizes 
about the paper. (We used cans 
and jar lids to draw around.) 


Crayon-resist Allovers 


Break up the space in an interest- 
ing way by ruling straight lines 
across the length and width of the 
paper at various angles. 

Select from three to five colors 
of crayons, including the outline 
color, and fill in some areas solid 
and some in a textured manner. 
Leave a few scattered areas free of 
color to take the paint. 

Paint black tempera over all the 
design, using long strokes length- 
wise. The crayon will resist the paint 
and shine through. The paint will 
leave a textured effect over colored 
areas and cover the uncrayoned 
parts. 

The "sparkle" of this art project 
is that the result is always a surprise, 
both to the student and to the 
teacher. 

As impressive as the design in this 
project are the color schemes pro- 
duced. One design shown featured 
orange, yellow, green, and tur- 
quoise. Another was limited to cool 
colors only—turquoise, blue, and 
gray. Some areas that were not 
crayoned absorbed the black tem- 
pera which was brushed over each 
design as the crayoning was finished. 


HELEN TWIGG 


Instructor in Art, Public School 
Washougal, Washington 
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JENNIE THOMAS 


Art Consultant, Central Schools 
Holley, New York 
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Collages 


THE children were asked to bring a variety of materials to school. They 
enjoyed collecting the odds and ends, and it was interesting to see the 
assortment of things which they gathered, from buttons and jewelry to 
feathers and cereals. We had so much that we could even trade if we 
needed something to complete a picture. 

| like to explain thoroughly the meaning of “collage.” This helps the 
children to create. | also mention the fact that many famous artists do 
this type of work, thus building a respect for their own creations as well 
as for the artist mentioned. 

In starting this work, young children need to have themes. Many are 
mentioned and discussed. One little fellow said, "Boy, is it fun to trade!" 
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LESS PAPER WORK 
for TEACHER 


ent 


actual size 


3M 


DIAL- GRADER 


speeds marking and grading homework 
and classroom papers. The comfort-grip- 
ping stamp with 11 easy-to-dial stamps 
spotlights comments, builds students pride, 
improves parental attitudes — and leaves 
more time for important lesson planning. 
Single stamp with 11 grading state- 
ments and pad in a ready-to-use trans- 
parent container $2.50. 

CITY MARKING DEVICES CORP. 
69 Murray Street, Dept.6 .N.Y.7, N.Y. 


Please send. CITY TEACHER GRADERS at $2.50 
each. Check (money order) enclosed for $ 


State 


Zone 


COLORS 


SIZES 8x10; 6x8 & 4x5" 
IDEAL FOR FRAMING, DECORATIONS, 
POSTERS, ETC. EVER-CHANGING 
ASSORTMENTS OF VARIEO SUBJECTS, 
SCENICS, ANIMALS, HUMAN INTEREST 


| fey! POSTPAID 


TART A LOW-COST 
@ REINICHES @ PICTURE FILE 
BOX $42 GOSHEN, IND. 


imitated, YEP . . . Duplicated, NOPE! 


PLASTI-TAK 


The ORIGINAL and still t* est 


adhesive for posting charts, pape art work « on 

ANY surface. Far better than jaan tacks, staples 

or waxes. Lasts indefinitely, damages nothing. Order 

from your school supplier or write tor sample 
BROOKS MFG. CO. 

Box 31-156A, Cincinnati, Ohio 


take 
another 
look... 


at the advertising 
in this issue of 


Instructor 
then 


use the Coupon Service 
on pages 138 and 139 
to get free and 
inexpensive teaching 
aids made available 
by advertisers. 


Nutrition—a Part 
of the Whole Curriculum 
(Continued from page 120) 


water retarded plant growth. In 
health education the _ students 
learned about the foods they ate in 
relation to growth, freedom from 
disease, life expectancy, and gen- 
eral health. 

Songs were made up in the mu- 
sic classes. All grades prepared 
posters, displaying them not just 
on the school bulletin boards, but 
in all the classrooms, and in the 
lunchroom. Textbooks, pamphlets, 
and displays were used where de- 
sirable. 

One of the most effective teach- 
ing devices was a play “Tommy in 
Good Health Land,” written and 
produced by a second grade. On 
the auditorium stage a boy went to 
sleep in a bed. He hadn't eaten a 
good supper because he wanted to 
see a television detective show. As 
he dreamed, boys and girls ap- 
peared beside his bed, dressed in 
costume and carrying signs denot- 
ing themselves as various foods— 
milk, toast, cereal, egg, and so on. 
Each told the dreaming boy how it 
benefited him. The play ended 
with a scene of two youthful base- 
ball players, with fielder’s gloves 
almost as big as their heads, who 
said they were “too tired” to play 
baseball well because they hadn't 
eaten meat and other energy foods 
for supper. Tommy, under the im- 
pact of all this propaganda, de- 
clared he would eat the proper 
foods from then on and he was 
elected president of Good Health 
Land by all the children. He then 
awoke from his dream. It was 
7:30, time to get up, and he very 
properly asked his mother, “What's 
for breakfast?” 

This play has been put on suc- 
cessfully several times, and follow- 
ups in the classroom indicate that 
the participation makes the mes- 
sages stick in youthful minds. 

What are the results? First, the 
children whose records have been 
kept show weight gains in line with 
optimal growth patterns. There are 
fewer cases of overweight. Better 
balanced meals are recorded by 15 
percent of the students, especially 
better breakfasts. The absence rec- 
ord has dropped nearly 10 percent. 
Disciplinary cases have diminished, 
although these were not generally a 
serious problem. The supplemen- 
tary milk program has been con- 
tinued. The children learn things 
about food buying, costs of the 
desirable foods, and that the most 
expensive foods are not necessarily 
the best. They learn, at least in the 
higher grades, how to interpret the 
labels on cans and packages. 

We make no claim that the chil- 
dren will remember all the facts 
they have learned about nutrition. 
But they have learned permanent 
lessons about good eating habits 
and the nutritional needs of their 
growing bodies. These lively young 
Americans have vitality, good 
health, and merriment to spare. 

Note: The Nutrition Foundation, 
which sponsors basic research in nu- 
trition, will be glad to send elementary 
teachers a list of materials, classroom 
helps, and reading lists. Write: The 
Nutrition Foundation, 99 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 16, 


| SERVING EDUCATION FOR FORTY-FIVE YEARS 


BULLETIN BOARD MATERIALS 


AND TEACHING AIDS (Prices Postpaid) 
BULLETIN BOARD BULLETS - - - - - - each $1.35 


Uses, arrangements, Illustrations, ideas for bulletin boards. 
[) FUN WITH CORRUGATED PAPER . each $1.10 
() MONTHLY FUN AND FROLIC each $3.49 


12 bulletins bound, programs, parties, decorations, games 
for each month. 


0 SPRING FESTIVAL 


ideas and patterns for elementary 


| BULLETIN BOARD PACKETS 
=) 3 1 Three novel and incentive teaching devices with in- 
By) JJ structions in each packet. Large lettering. 
Birds, Safety Policeman $9.85 
"UR © FIRST: Peter Cottontail Number ‘Trail, Phonic 
Sar Sailboats, Writing Evaluation Birds .......... $1.85 


[] SECOND: Vocabulary Tree, Cowboy Writing 
$1.85 


Objectives, Arithmetic Grocery 
( THIRD: > Crash Syllabication, Language Arts Stepping Stones, Skin Diver 
FOURTH: Language Arts Scare Crow, 
Book Nook Poster ....... 


(0 FIFTH: Reading Skills to Hurdle, Baseball. Arithmetic Skills, Figure 
Skating Writing Evaluation 
() SIXTH: Arithmetic Storm, Study Skills Stream-tiner, Career Rocket 
Bulletin Board Letter Tablets 
C) TABLET i—Over 500 3” capitals, 5 colors ... 
TABLET li—Over 600 lower case manuscript 
with 4” matching caps, 4 colors ....... oe $1.65 


COLORED CORRUGATED PAPER 


$1.35 
over 500 


SAVE-TIME 


BOARD [) 8-9” by 12” sheets, 8 colors per pkg. .69 

LETTERS C) 16” by 8’ roll, name color .................... $1.15 
4° by 25’ roll, name $5.00 


5 Colors 
ae 625 So. 56 St. 
— Midwest Publishing Co. {25.5% Neve. 
8 © Send free circular 
& — Enclosed check, cash, M. O. 
' No billing except school purchase orders 
1 © materials on approval 
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Shouldn’t You Be Using 
WARP’S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS 


In Your Classes ? 


Designed to meet the needs of Modern Schools 
with a carefully programed, step by step learn- 
ing sequence, 


Warp’'s Review - Workbooks 


simplify teaching and lesson planning 
provide greater variety in teaching 
command pupil attention and concentration 
provide « solid foundation for learning 


help pupils grasp fundamental facts more 
quickly 


make learning more memorable 


Using Warp’s Review-Workbooks in your classes 
will give you extra time for other school activities 
and for yourself. 


Write TODAY for your Free Catalogue 


“Up Into the World of Thought” 


WRITE FOR 
FREE 
CATALOGUE 


WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEBRASKA 
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“The AMERICAN GIRL provides 
wholesome direction for the interests 
of teen-age girls. The articles, features 
and stories encourage the same kind 
of behavior and inspiration in young 
people that we in the schools strive 
to cultivate. This is a fine 
magazine for all girls ot 
secondary school age.’ 
KENNETH E. OBERHOLTZER 
Superintendent of Schools 
Denver, Colorado 


“The AMERICAN GIRL, directed to and 
written for all girls of Scouting age, is 
replete with appealing, interesting and 
varied material. It should have a place 
in every school library and on 
classroom reading tables.” 

HEROLD C. HUNT 

Eliot Professor of Education 

Harvard University 


YES, LEADING EDUCATORS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY AGREE 
that The AMERICAN GIRL deserves a place in every school library. 
The Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., who publish The AMERICAN GIRL for all 
gttls aged 11-16, have always had the highest editorial aims in mind: 


e To foster good reading habits 


¢ Tohelp solve growing-up problems To supplement school program 


AMERICAN GIRL 


24 ISSUES ( 2 years ) ONLY $5.00 
12 ISSUES (1 year) ONLY $3.00 


Published by GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U.S.A. 
830 Third Avenue 


GOOD READING 
MAKES GOOD READERS! 


JACK AND JILL is carefully planned for the needs and 
interests of modern youngsters in the grade school years. 
Short stories, junior science, picture articles, nature 
features, poetry, songs, plays and projects for 
individuals and groups make it a popular favorite with 
children at home or in school. Published 12 times a year. 
1 yr. $3.95 + 2 yrs. $6.95 * 3 yrs. $9.95 © 4 yrs. $12.95 
One l-yr. gift $3.95 Two l-yr. gifts $6.95 Each additional 
l-yr. gift $3.00 

SCHOOL PRICE (for teachers and students only) 9 months for $2.95 


600d READING FOR BOYS BEGINS WITH BOYS’ LIFE.... 


America’s finest magazine for all boys. 


BOYS’ LIFE offers carefully selected, wholesome read- 
ing for all boys-8-17. Adventure packed fiction, 
feature articles on the outdoors, sports, nature, crafts, 
hobbies, and a 12 to 24-page color supplement. Over 


ag 2,000,000 subscribers. 
Published by the Boy Scouts of America. 


BOYS’ LIFE BELONGS ON YOUR READING LIST FOR ALL BOYS 


12 issues $3.00 24 issues $5.00 36 issues $6.00 
Ch yen (2 yrs.) (3 yrs.) 


e To enlarge Girl Scout experience 


with your subscription to w Instructor . 


your choice of these practical new Instructor Handbooks 
© Nature Study—Facts and Activities 
© Gilts Children Can Make @ Teaching Citizenship to All Grades 


® Rainy Day Games and Activities @ Skill Games to Teach Reading 
Select a FREE BOOK for Every Year of Your Subscription 


@ Fairy Tale Plays in Rhyme 


Just send us your INSTRUCTOR order — either new or renewal — and select 
the FREE HANDBOOK(S) you wish to have. Each book, 7” x 10%” in size, con- 
tains 48 pages of fresh material. Backed by extensive research and testing, the 
contents have been pinpointed to give you the gre atest possible classroom use. 
Make sure that you get your FREE HANDBOOK(S) (a regular $1.25 value) 

send your INSTRUCTOR order today. This Handbook Offer expires Oct. 18, 1961. 


USE THIS COUPON FOR YOUR ORDER TODAY! E> 
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school field. That's why The INSTRUCTOR has established this service—to offer 
teachers the magazines that will meet all their needs an the best possible price 
and service basis. You will find it easy to send us ONE ORDER for ALL your 
magazines. No need to send any money—we'll bill you payable in thirty days. 
Use the handy coupon below to send us your order today. 


Renewal subscriptions will be extended from the present date of expiration. Un- 
less you instruct otherwise, new subscriptions will start with current issues. Prices 
apply only in the United States. Other prices quoted on request. 


Please enter my subscription for the following magazines: Wv-961 


Magazine Years New Renewal Amount 
$ 
Send me The INSTRUCTOR starting with the 000000000 cece issue for 


year at $6 2 years at $i! 3 years at $16 


AND—send me free of charge the Instructor Handbook selected below: 

() Nature Study—Facts and Activities, £336 [) Fairy Tale Plays in Rhyme, 2339 

Gifts Children Can Make, +337 Teaching Citizenship to All Grades, 2340 

() Rainy Day Games and Activities, £338 () Skill Games to Teach Reading, +341 
Select a FREE BOOK for Every Year of Your Subscription 


( Bill me later. [) Payment enclosed. 


Sub. Term Sub. Term 
2Yrs 1Y¥r 2 Yrs 
AMERICAN GIRL _. $300 $5.00 LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 300 5.50 
AMERICAN HOME ne 5.00 Same—3 years 8 00 
AMERICAS 4 7.00 Special offer for a, 
AMERICAN MODELER 350 6.00 
ARIZONA HIGHWAYS 3.50 9 months 22 
ARTS G ACTIVITIES (10 nos.) é 10.00 LIFE 595 10.95 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.) 200 3.00 To Clergymen G Educators—Not 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 7 14.00 available to libraries or schools 45C 8.00 
BETTER HOMES G GARDENS 3 5.00 LIVING FOR YOUNG HOMEMAKERS 4 7.00 
BOYS’ LIFE 3 5.00 LOOK (26 nos.) 400 7.50 
CALLING ALL GIRLS 9.00 Educator Rate 3 35 
Educator Rate 400 7.00 MADEMOISELLE 2 8.00 
CHANGING TIMES—The Kiplinger McCALL’S MAGAZINE 300 5.00 
(12 ase 10.00  MECHANIX ILLUSTRATED 3.00 5.00 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (9 nos.) 450 8.00 MODEL AIRPLANE NEWS 4 6.50 
CHILD LIFE 9.50 MUSIC JOURNAL 4 7.00 
To Teachers—1! year 4 NATURAL HISTORY - 500 10.00 
CHILDREN’S DIGEST 9.00 NEWSWEEK 600 9.00 
, Special rate to Clergy and Edu- 

Educator Rate 7.00 caters enly 500 8.00 
CHILDREN’S PLAYMATE 3.50 6.00 OUTDOOR LIFE 3 4 6.00 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 6.00 PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 6.00 
CLASSICS ILLUSTRATED 90 1.80 Rate 3 5.00 
CRAFT HORIZONS 600 11.00 prays nes.) 500 9.00 
CURRENT HISTORY 0 14.00 POPULAR GARDENING 6.00 
ELECTRONICS WORLD 9.00 POPULAR MECHANICS 350 6.00 

ESQUIRE 600 10.00 am 3 5.00 
FIELD G STREAM 6.00 READER’ DIGEST (New) 7.00 
FLOWER GROWER 6.00 (Renewal) 29 5.94 
FLYING 0 9.00 READING TEACHER iecltapeninian 45 
FORTUNE 15.00 URDAY EVENIN 00 10. 
To Educators—Not available to (39 weeks) 390 
libraries or schools (1 year) bead This special offer is for Students, 
GLAMOUR 5.00 7.50 Schools, Libraries, and Teachers 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 6.00 only, U. S. and Canada. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 600 11.00 SATURDAY REVIEW . 7.00 12.00 
HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN 95 11.00 SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 6 00 
HOLIDAY > 995 SCHOOL MUSICIAN (10 nos.) 3.00 5.25 
Special offer for Students, SCIENCE AND MECHANICS — 4 7.00 
Schools, Libraries, and Teachers SCIENCE DIGEST . 350 6.00 

} only, U. S. and Canada SCIENCE WORLD—Junior or Senior 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (12 nos.) 600 10.00 (Teacher Edition) (16 iss.) 200 

HUMPTY DUMPTY’S MAGAZINE 0 9.00 SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 600 11.00 

Educator Rate 4 7.00 SEVENTEEN » 9.00 
IDEALS (4 nos.) 1} year 10.00 SIMPLICITY—THE FASHION BOOK | 00 
The INSTRUCTOR (10 nos.) é 11.00 SPORTS AFIELD 350 6.00 
Arts & Activities, 1 ye. ) SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 675 11.00 
with Calling All Girls 0 TEEN MAGAZINE 3.00 5.00 
with Children’s Playmate, 1 yr. 11.00 
wth Highlights for Children, 1 yr. |!) 00 o Educators, Clergymen 2.00 
with Children’s Digest, yr. 10.00 3.00 
witt Humpty Dumpty, | yr. IC “ U. S. CAMER 3 50 6.00 
with Parents’, 1 yr. ? U.S. NEWS- WORLD REPORT 700 11.00 
JACK G JILL $3.95 $6.95 VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 800 15.00 
To Teachers, Schools, Libraries WEE WISDOM (For Boys and Girls) 200 4.00 
only U.S. and Canada. WHAT'S NEW IN HOME ECONOM- 
9 months — ee ICS (10 nos.) (To trade only) _5.50 8.00 
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Bumptious Bumpy 
(Continued from page 124) 


there were people and animals and 
vehicles coming and going. 

But, best of all, there were chil- 
dren! “Seventy-seven children, | 
think,” said Bumpy to himself. “I 
will join them.” So he very gently 
lifted the gate latch and walked 
out into the road. 

“Baaa! Get back in your pen!” 
said Big Black Goat. 

“Baaa! Oh, please don't go 
away!” begged Miss Lady Goat. 

“Baaa! I will wait right here for 
Mr. Farmer,” said Bumpy. “Then 
I will be ready when he comes to 
take me to the judging stand.” 

But, just then, along came a 
jolly red-and-white-polka-dot man, 
pushing a heavy cart. 

“I am very tired and it is very 
warm,” said the man. “I simply 
cannot push this ice-cream cart 
another step!” 

“I will push it for you, sir,” said 
Bumpy. And he did. When the 
children saw Bumpy pushing the 
ice-cream cart, they shouted with 
joy and ran along beside it, buying 
the ice cream. This made the cart 
very light and the polka-dot man 
very happy. 

“Thank you, Bumpy,” said the 
man, and away he went. 

But just then, along came a lean 
and lanky blue-and-white-striped 
man, pushing a very heavy cart. 

“I am very tired,” said the man. 
“I cannot push this popcorn cart 
another step!” 

“{ will push it for you, sir,” 
said Bumpy. And he did. When the 
children saw Bumpy pushing the 
popcorn cart, they shouted with joy 
and ran along beside it, buying the 
popcorn. This made the man’s cart 
very light and the blue-and-white 
striped man very happy. 

“Thank you, Bumpy,” said the 
man, and away he went. 

But, all of a sudden, along came 
a pink-and-white mother, carrying 
two sweet pink-and-white babies 

“I am very tired,” said the 
mother. “I cannot carry these 
babies another step. We will never 
get to our car.” 

“I will carry them for you,” said 
Bumpy. “Just put them on my 
back.” Away they all went to the 
mother’s car. 

When the children saw Bumpy 
carrying the babies, they shouted 
with joy and begged for rides. Now 
Bumpy was a very busy goat, car- 
rying children up and down the 
road, until Mr. Farmer found him. 

“Bumpy!” said Mr. Farmer. 
“Where have you been? Come 
along with me. We are going to be 
late for the judging!” 

Everyone hurried! Mr. Farmer 
and Bumpy and all of the seventy- 
seven children! When they arrived 
at the judge’s stand, Big Black 
Goat and Miss Lady Goat were al- 
ready there. The judge frowned as 
he looked at Bumpy. 

“For being the biggest and 
strongest goat,” the judge said, “I 
award a blue ribbon to Big Black 
Goat. For being the most neat and 
tidy goat, I award a blue ribbon to 
Miss Lady Goat.” 

Then the judge had to stop talk- 
ing, because the children were 


making so much noise no one 
could hear him. 

“We want Bumpy! We want 
Bumpy! We want Bumpy!” they 
shouted. 

The judge held up one hand, and 
dusted Bumpy’s white coat with 
the other. 

“For being the most kind and 
gentle goat,” he said, “I award a 
blue ribbon to Bumpy.” 


“And, furthermore,” the judge 
cleared his throat, “I hereby decree 
that he be used especially for chil- 
dren.” 

Bumpy was so-0-o-o happy! But 
the children were the happiest of 
all, because Mr. Farmer then made 
a very important announcement to 
them. 

“One week from today,” he 
boomed in his deep voice, “you 


will see a sign along the highway 
near my farm which will say 
‘Bumpy Goat Rides—7¢.’ I invite 
all of you children to come and 
visit Baby Bumpy and me and en- 
joy some rides.” 

So the children go there every 
day to ride Bumpy who is no long- 
er so-0-0-0 bumptious. He is now 
the most kind and gentle goat in 
the entire county! 


| 100 lessons in less than a minute with 


WORKBOOKS 
AND DUPLICATORS 


Any lesson you can type, write, or draw on a DITTO Brand 
Master can be made into individual lesson sheets for every 
student—in less than a minute—with a DITTO Brand Dupli- 
cator. You can turn out lessons in up to five colors; duplicate 
on 3x 5-inch to 9 x 14-inch sheets, lightweight to card stock. 
You can produce hundreds of items that make teaching 
easier, learning faster. 
Mail the coupon today for workbook samples, more infor- 
mation. Find out how DITTO can save time for you. 


DITTO Workbooks contain pre-printed masters of daily 
lessons. To use, you simply tear the perforated lesson- 
master out of the workbook and snap it into your DITTO 
| Brand Spirit Duplicator. In less than a minute, you have 
100 easy-to-read lessons ready to pass out to your class. 
60 workbooks offered by DITTO cover many subjects, 
practically every class. All are edited by nationally recog- 
nized educators to make learning more interesting, more 
complete. Where needed, workbooks include answer sheets. 


WORKBOOKS COVER 
MANY SUBJECTS 


Word Study: 9 books, from early reading readiness to grade one. 
Social Studies: 3 books starting with early grades. Nature Studies: 
3 books; birds, animals, stream and forest; grades two—four. Health 
and Safety: for primary grades. Phonics: A series of directed study 
lessons. Language: 14 books of learning language, for grades two— 
eight. Arithmetic: for beginners, and through grade eight. Science: 
Simple experiments for use at school or home; middle grades. Art: 
To improve graphic vocabulary; for early primary grades. 


60 DITTO 


D 1tt O 6800 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinoi 


Without obligation, please: 

O Send samples and catalog of DITTO Workbooks. 

Send free guide—‘ Teacher, Advisor, or Principal—Ditto Products 
Help You Do A Better Job.” 

0 Arrange a demonstration in my school. 


s 
0 


School 


City 


School Address 


Zone or County 


DITTO and Q are registered trade marks (U.S. and foreign) of Ditto, Incorporated 
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4Page Unit on RAISINS. Includes history, 
nutritional value, growing and packaging 
story and projects designed for various age 
groups. Available in quantity, free, for 
classroom use. 

SPINET ORGAN SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES. Free illustrated booklet de- 
scribing the new Hammond $995 Spinet 
Organ 

NEW ARITHMETIC TEACHING AIDS. 4- 
pege color circular describing Arithmetic 
Teaching Aids. (See ideal School Supply ad 
on inside back cover.) 

LETTER WRITING PEN PAL PROJECT. 
Parker Pen Party Writing Kit for grades 4- 
Jr. High. You will receive the name and 
address of another teacher and class with 
whom to correspond; your name and ad- 
dress will be sent to her. 

FOOT HEALTH PROGRAM. Free copy of 
new text on foot health for junior and senior 
high schools. Also illustrated materials for 
teachers and pupils on the importance of 
foot hygiene. From Foot Care Publishing 
Ltd. 

@ TEACH ELEMENTARY FRENCH, SPANISH 
& GERMAN with SVE flilmstrips and records. 
Free literature describes individual titles in 
these two sets. Society For Visual Educa- 
tion, Ine. 

7 8. F. GOODRICH CO. Send free Wonder 
Book of Rubber. See ad Page 69. 

® CATALOG OF 500 CADMUS BOOKS. Com- 
plete listings about these outstanding chil- 
dren's books ~- carefully selected with 
rugged attractive. binding. (E. M. Hale Co.) 
9 C. S. HAMMOND COMPANY offers infor- 
mation about simplified maps, atlases, 
globes and map-reading aids. 

DITTO DUPLICATORS FOR SCHOOLS. Full 
information on the new Ditto Duplicators 
for schools. 

AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION. Folder 
listing 16 teaching kits and booklets on gas 
and the gas industry that are available 
free to teachers 

VIEWLEX CATALOG. Complete informa- 
tion on all Viewlex slide and filmstrip pro- 
jectors, previewers, sight and sound units 
and accessories 


27 SRA PRIMARY READING LABORATORIES. 
Grades 2 and 3 illustrated brochure avail- 
able on Science Research Associates read- 
ing laboratories 1b and 1c. Describes readily 
adaptable individualized reading programs 
designed specifically for primary grades. 

20 AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED 
BEVERAGES. Booklet: ‘Dental Topics 
Evidence dental! decay unrelated 
to consumption of carbonated soft drinks. 
(Copy free; if usable, up to 30 without 
charge.) 

29 RAND McNALLY CATALOG of maps, atias- 
es, teaching aids, and supplementary read- 
ing books. Full details and many full color 
pictures. See full color ad on page 28 of 
this issue. Rand McNally Trade Publishing 
Division 

3@ FILMS ON SOUTH AMERICA. Colorful bro- 
chure describing complete up-to-date series 
of Coronet films on Geography of South 
America, correlated to instructional units 
in Grade 4, 5, and 6 

31 CC. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. A new 
Classroom Project Chart “Draw & Paint 
with the Steel 

2 CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY. Our 
Family Dessert Book. Family recipes for 
bread puddings and quick desserts made 
from cake snack items. Free sample copy. 

2333 HOW TO MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER 
AND MORE EFFECTIVE. A helpful book 
designed as a personal teaching aid for 
teachers at every grade level. Over 175 
ideas to help reduce work load, save time 
and energy, increase efficiency. Teaching 
Aids Company. (See advertisement on Page 
100.) 

34 MILLS MUSIC, INC. Free brochure: “MU- 
SIC FOR THE ELEMENTARY GRADES," a 
wealth of valuable material for teacher and 
student; "MUSIC FOR YOUNG CHILDREN," 
outstanding elementary publications from 
the catalog of W. Paxton, London. [Mills 
Music-Sales Selling Agents.) See ad on 
Page 98. 

3 FREE AVIATION EDUCATION TEACHING 
AIDS. Write United Air Lines for School 
and College order form 

93@ AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION. For 7th 
& 8th Grade or Junior High School level: 


READING READINESS MATERIAL. 4-page 
color brochure describing the new Reading 
Readiness Material offered by Ideal School 
Supply. (See ad Page 112.) 

14 8. F. GOODRICH CO. Send free Tommy 
Looks at Farming book portraying oppor- 
tunities in agriculture. See ad Page 69. 

15 WHEN YOU VISIT WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Stay af the Pick-Lee House. Send today 
for folder describing ‘this fascinating vaca- 
tion hotel 

ELEMENTARY TEACHING AID CATALOG. 
Workbooks, educational games, toys, puz- 
ties, posters, flannel board cut-outs, science 
equipment, arts and crafts materials, vo- 
cabulery readers, and other sids included 
in this PREE catalog. Gel-Sten Supply 
Company, Los Angeles. 

87 STANDARD EDUCATION SOCIETY, INC. 
Teaching Aids Catalog on the New Child's 
World, Child Horzons, Sentence Structure 
Chart Series, The Body in Action Chart Se- 
ties, Educational Number Fence, and other 
instructional materials for Kindergarten 
through Grade 8 

18 ‘FINGER TIP" ART CATALOG. Send latest 
1960-41 catalog illustrating Ann Marie's 
Special Art Activity and Bulletin Board Ma- 
terial. Ann Marie's Workshop 

1% AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION. For 4th 
Grade and up: Kit ED-7, Gas serves your 
community. Kit described on page 127. 

2@ FREE MATERIAL TO GUIDE IN SELECTION 
OF CORONET FILMS. Complete catalogue, 
catalogue of science films, chart of science 
films for grades 4-6, list of films and film- 
strips for foreign ianguages 

2 THROUGH GOLDEN WINDOWS. How to 
Use a Basic Library of Children's Literature. 
Free Booklet offered by E. M. Hale Co. 


22 8. F. GOODRICH CO. Send free Tommy 
Gets the Keys, cartoon book in driving 
skills. Junior and Senior High only. See ad 
Page 69 


SVE SCIENCE FILMSTRIPS for primary and 
middie grades. Free TITLE Iii, NDEA 
Teachers’ Guide describes complete library. 
(See advertisement on Pages 92 & 93.) 
Society For Visual, Education, Inc. 


24 CONTENENTAL BAKING COMPANY. A 
Trip with Baker Bill in a cupcake balloon 
to cocoa land, a big farm, sugar field, etc. 
Teacher's guide covers correlating activi- 
ties. For Primary Grades. Free sample copy. 


2m FREE FROM KELLOGGS. Please send me 
the Safari Breakfast Game - with full color 
wall poster, individuel score cards, badges, 
ewerds. All treel (See advertisement on 
Page 67.) 


2@ STAS Science Lab. ALL BASIC SCIENCE 
CONCEPTS GRADES K-4 serves 6 class- 
rooms. 80 activities in 9 subject areas. 3 
separate packages for individual classroom 
use. Each package complete with all es- 
sential materials, handbooks - STAS Lab. 
5-6 and 5-6-7-8 also available. Catalog of 
Instructional materials. (STAS - Models of 
industry, inc.) 


- 


Kit ED-1, Natural Gas—Science behind your 
burner. Kit described on page 127. 
BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY AND SCIENCE. 
Send for list of American and World Land- 
mark Books for intermediate grade library. 
(E. M. Hale Co.) 

READING LABORATORY GRADES 4, 5, & 6. 
iMustrated brochure available on Science 
Research Associates multilevel Reading 
Laboratory I! a, b, & c. In boxed sets. De- 
signed for individual reading, regular class- 
room use. 

HISTORY OF WRITING. The Parker Pen 
Company provides free "Pack of Facts’’ kit 
on development of writing and history of 
the company. Excellent background mate- 
rial for student assignments or general in- 
structional purposes. Kit mailed only to in- 
dividual requesting. 

CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY. All 
About Growth. A science unit for interme- 
diate grades relating to good nutrition. 
Reader includes simple science experiments. 
Free sample copy 

MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY. FREE—A 
pamphlet on New Teaching Aids for Arith- 
metic, Reading and Social Studies. Listing 
and description with prices. Grade identi- 
fied. 

READING TEACHERS. A kit telling about 
phonogram exercises, phonics charts and 
vocabulary skills is available from C. S. 
Hammond and Company 

THE NITRO PENCIL CO. Color brochure 
“How to make money for your school,"’ 
listing package give-aways for the teacher, 
plus information on program and schedule 
pencils. 

Reader's Digest READING SKILL BUILDERS 
tempt all young readers with human-inter- 
est stories adapted by reading experts from 
Reader's Digest. Skill-building exercises 
challenge comprehension and word mastery. 
19 books, reading levels grades 2-8. (See 
Page 17.) 

UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIA- 
TION. Send me free the completely new 
Beet Sugar Kit for middie & upper grades 
JAM HANDY 1961-462 Instructional Mate- 
rials Catalog. 909 Filmstrips, records and 
films for a wide variety of curriculum areas 
at all grade levels. 

FREE SCIENCE BOOK CATALOG. Please 
send me your free catalog of supplementary 
science books for all grade levels. Noble 
and Noble, Publishers, Inc. (See Page 144.) 


48% SOCIAL STUDIES - HISTORY TEACHERS 


show the story of how the West was won 
with the SVE filmstrip and record set, 
"Westward Migration.’’ Society For Visual 
Education, Inc 


SCIENTIFIC EDUCATIONAL MODELS. Free 
color catalog shows inexpensive sturdy 
plastic models finely detailed for classroom 
study and demonstration. Available as kits 
to be assembied and as ready to use. Rec- 
ommended NDEA purchase. (Superior 
Plastics.) 
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FREE and INEXPENSIVE CLASSROOM MATERIALS 


5@ THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY. A new 


exciting writing kit containing test booklets 
for each child plus a teacher's manual and 
large wall chart 


TRANS-ATLANTIC PASSENGER STEAMSHIP 
CONFERENCE. Send your free Passenger 
Steamship Kit for grades 4 and above. 


NOW SHOW FILMSTRIPS IN ROOMS SUN- 
SHINE BRIGHT. If you're showing témm 
films with Wilson rear projection unit, you 
only need a wide angle lens - available for 
popular models of filmstrip projectors. Free 
illustrated literature. (See ad page 108.) 
AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY. Exciting 
new ideas for using Prang Powder and 
Liquid Tempera. 

ELEMENTARY TEACHING AID CATALOG. 
Workbooks, educational games, toys, puz- 
zles, posters, flannel board cut-outs, science 
equipment, arts and crafts materials, vo- 
cabulary readers, and other aids included 
in this FREE catalog. Gel-Sten Supply Co., 
Inc., Brookfield. 

FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. Send me the 
newly updated FIRST BOOKS Selector for 
teachers and librarians, describing and clas- 
sifying over 145 FIRST BOOKS, First Biogra- 
phies, and First Books Editions 

WHEN YOU VISIT CHICAGO. Send de- 
scriptive literature on the Pick-Congress 
Hotel in Chicago. 


ASSOCIATION FILMS. In addition to the 
FREE LOAN films ordered from your ad- 
vertisement on Page 33, please send a 
copy of your 1961-62 Catalog, ‘Selected 
Motion Pictures,"" and Grade School Film 
Supplement. 

FREE TO INSTRUCTOR. Set of 12 Kleen- 
ex tissue box cover patterns. Also includes 
order blank to request extra individual pat- 
terns. (Kleenex is a trademark of Kimberly- 
Clark Corp.) 


559 MASTER ADDRESSER CO. Send me full in- 


formation on the Master Portable Spirit 
Duplicator as advertised on Page 144. 


G@@ FREE COLORFUL 8-page, x 11” BET- 


TER BREAKFAST ACTIVITIES BOOKLET. A 
guide to planning Better Breakfast class- 
room activities, including a breakfast party, 
better breakfast plays. Available from 
Cereal Institute, inc 


GEOMETRY FOR PRIMARY GRADES. New- 
ton Hawley & Patrick Suppes. New series 
for children aged 6 to 10. See ad page 68 
Hoiden-Day, Inc. Teacher's Manual and free 
literature supplied on request. 


RHEEM CALIFONE SCHOOL AND CLASS- 
ROOM PHONOGRAPH. Please send your 
single sheet flyer of school and classroom 
phonographs, tape recorders and radios. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE FILMSTRIPS from 
Coronet Films. Free brochure describing 
how teachers with minimum of French can 
teach full year of language in grades 3-5 
with aid of 20 color filmstrips and sound 
on 11 LP records 

NOBLE’S HANDWRITING SYSTEM. Grades 
1 to 8, Alphabet Wall Charts, Teachers’ 
Manuals. Correlated Aids (including new 
Audio-Visual materials). New Catalog for 
Principals fully describes all 


CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY. The 
Story of A Loaf of Bread. For primary 
grades, a Pictorial story, from wheat to 
enriched bread. Pictures may be colored. 
Includes desk work in reading and arithme- 
tic. Free sample copy 


“HOW AUDIO VISUAL AIDS MAKE 
TEACHING AND LEARNING EASIER" — 
@ free brochure of award winning essays 
from Viewlex, Inc 


ILLUSTRATED ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
PARATUS BULLETIN for TEACHERS. Send 
bulletin ES-6 that suggests many experi- 
ments teachers can use to instruct young 
people in basic science. Includes full infor- 
mation on new Mobile Laboratory. (Central 
Scientific Company) 


CUSHMAN & DENISON. §Eight-page book- 


let introducing new line of 49¢ markers and 
presenting ways teachers and pupils can 
use the Flo-master Felt Tip Pen and the 
Cado and Brite-line markers in school work 


GO PHONICS FOR PRIMARY-GRADE READERS. 


Complete information about the Hay-Wingo 
phonics program published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company advertised on Page 94 
PROCTER & GAMBLE. Ivory Inspection Pa- 
trol as described in advertisement-colored 
20” x 26” Wall Chart and individual Inspec- 
tion Patrol Sheets. Sufficient materials for 
students. (Offer good only in United States 
and possessions.) 


71 PARLONS FRANCAIS. Please send me an 


illustrated brochure that describes the ‘'Par- 
lons Francais'’ lessons for TV and film pres- 
entation. | am also interested in receiving a 
sample of your plastic high fidelity drill 
record. (Heath de Rochemont) 

HOLT, RHINEHART & WINSTON. A bro- 
chure describing the complete line of Win- 
ston Dictionaries for every grade level. 
MOODY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE. Please 
send free catalog of Science and Social 
Studies films for elementary grades. 
READING LABORATORY GRADES 7, 8, & 9. 
Illustrated brochures available on Science 
Research Associates multilevel Reading 
Laboratory lila. In boxed sets. Designed for 
individualized reading, regular classroom 
use. 

SHOESTRING PUPPETS—OTHER NOVEL 
IDEAS for modeling with nonhardening 
clays. Folder No. 3 stresses an imaginative 
approach to stimulate interest of all age 
groups in art and classroom subjects. Fas- 
cinating tricks, too, that you can do with 
no other clay. See ad Page 106. American 
Art Clay Co. 


7@ SEND CATALOG OF CONSTRUCK-A-GLOBE, 


BACKYARD ZOO, Playground Geography, 
Electric Quizbook. Grades 3 thru 6 - also 
complete catalog of Instructional materials. 
(STAS - Models of Industry, Inc.) 


Tq FREE BOOKLETS. Modeling fun ideas for 


Classroom projects using ‘‘Play-Doh’’ and 
*"Wood-Doh"' Modeling Compound. 


7 BETTER LIGHT BETTER SIGHT BUREAU. 


Teaching aids telling the story of light 
and sight are for use in intermediate and 
junior high grade Science and Health class- 
es; include Teacher's Guide, visual aids, 
student booklets for class of 40. 

BORROW $100 to $800 BY MAIL. Teach- 
ers may borrow any amount needed—$100 
to $800 in complete privacy and confidence 
BY MAIL. Postal Finance Company—Old 
established company. No payments during 
summer. Information sent in plain envelope. 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE CHARTS. Send me 
complete information about your 5 sets of 
big (14”% x 11”) classroom study charts cov- 
ering Magnets, Sound, Sight, Earth and 
Sun, Moon. See ad Page 120. (Eaton Sci- 
entific) 

GRAFLEX, INC. Graflex AV Digest - a 48- 
page booklet with 4-color cover containing 
reprints and digests of outstanding audio- 
visual articles which have appeared in 
leading publications during the last three 
years. 

INSTRUCTO PRODUCTS CO. (Div. Jacronda 
Mig. Co.). New catalog of Instructo Flan- 
nel Boards and Felt Cut-Outs, Magnetic 
Visual Aids, and Educational Toys. 
PHONICS WE USE. Please send me de- 
scriptive literature telling how | can help 
my students by using the PHONICS WE USE 
series published by Lyons & Carnahan. 

12 NEW TEACHER AIDS from Fearon Pub- 
lishers. Please send me a list of your 
new teacher aids (Classroom-tested Bulletin 
Boards, Tips to Teachers, etc), and a list 
of your other proven classroom helpers. 
EYE GATE. New 1961-62 FILMSTRIP CATA- 
LOG - over 1500 TITLES covering all sub- 
jects 

WARP'S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS. Descrip- 
tive literature and catalogue illustrates 
Warp proven 5-point Method which builds 
pupil interest and makes teaching easier. 
All fundamental subjects for grades 5 
through 8. 


87 C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY. set 


of 12” x 19” charts of Speedball Pen Letter- 
ing; Lessons on Linoleum Block Printing; 
Two New Charts showing Large Lettering 
for Flash Cards. 


PICTURE LANGUAGE MARKING INSPIRES 
CHILDREN to do ‘‘better work’ and saves 
the teacher valuable paper grading time. 
Send for free illustrated literature and see 
ad Page 142. Summit Industries. 


FOR ‘SAFER’ OPERATION OF EASTMAN 
AND RCA 1lémm projectors - the Wilson W 
40 EC has a ‘cut out’’ top shelf to accom- 
modate low take-up reel - has U Bolt which 
locks projector to the table so it can't be 
knocked off. Send me Illustrated Literature. 
(See ad Page 108.) 


HAYES SCHOOL PUBLISHING. A free ‘ull 
color Bird picture suitable for framing; @ 
completely illustrated 64-page descriptive 
catalog of selective teaching aids. 
BAUSCH & LOMB. Catalog &-152, ‘'Opti- 
cal Instruments for Science Instruction” - 
complete informative data, specifications 
and classroom applications. 
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CIRCLE CORRESPONDING NUMBER in COUPON 


o4 


95 


97 


AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY. Free 
Color Brochure $83525 describes AO's full 
line of Standard and High Speed Opaque 


Projectors (Delineascopes) and accesso- 
ries. 
CHARTWELL HOUSE, INC. Please send 


me descriptive liierature on books, record 
sets and albums in the field of physical 
education and recreation, as advertised 
on Page 124. 


WEAREVER PENS & PENCILS. Free hand- 
writing kits complete with honor certifi- 
cates, merit awards for all pupils, hand- 
writing specimen paper and manual to 
conduct handwriting competition. (See ad 
on Page 29.) 


MASON PROTECTED FUND RAISING 
PLAN. Send me without obligation infor- 
mation on your fund raising plan used suc- 
cessfully by thousands of schools coast to 
coast. (See ad on Page 113.) 


FREE EDUCATIONAL CATALOG "SA". 
Write for EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO.'s 
free educational catalog ‘'SA'' - 96 pages 
of new Math-Science instructional devices. 
Kits; materials and projects for Science 
Fair; Science equipment; instruments. 
ETERNA WATCH COMPANY OF AMERI- 
CA, INC. School program cards for Ele- 
mentary and High Schools sent free. See 
Page 26. 

TEACHER'S GUIDE TO NEW AND INEX- 
PENSIVE CLASSROOM AIDS. Brand-new 
Instructor Teaching Aids Catalog illus- 
trates and describes these useful teaching 
tools. 

SEND A FULL DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE 
describing Collier's Encyclopedia and 
what it can do for your classroom, 


LIQUID PROCESS DUPLICATING BOOKS. 
Send me Free Catalog 1961 edition, de- 
scribing all your Duplicating and other 
books now available. (Milliken Publish- 
ing Co.) 


Be Sure to Include Your Remittance for 


All the Following Items. 


103 
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107 


CUT-OUT LETTERS. A sample assortment 
of cut-out letters of attractive colored 
cardboard will be sent to you by MUTUAL 
AIDS. (See ad on Page 123 for complete 
details.) —10¢. 


CATALOG OF TEACHING AIDS. Com- 
plete line of Teaching Aids offered by 
Plymouth Press.—10¢. 


PACK-O-FUN MAGAZINE. Send sampie 
recent issue of PACK-O-FUN, 52-page 
monthly Scrapcraft Magazine described on 
Page 128. | enclose 10¢ for handling. 


PALFREY'S SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. Please 
send me your new booklet, ‘PRACTICAL 
AIDS TO TEACHING," an illustrated cata- 
log of Direct Process Workbooks - Teach- 
ing Aids of ali kinds - Posters, Flannel 
Boards, Music, Educational Toys and 
Games.—25¢ 
HOW TO CREATE UNUSUAL BULLETIN 


BOARDS. Please send me your brochure 
telling how to create outstanding bulle- 


tin boards. (See ad Page 26.) Ann Marie 
—25¢. 
TOOLS OF TEACHING (Szhool Service 


Co.) Graded illustrated catalog of Sci- 
entific Kits and supplies, Direct Process 
Workbooks, Posters, Music, Flannel Board 
Sets, Games, etc.—25¢. 

ARTS & ACTIVITIES. Sample copy of 
Arts & Activities Magazine including Di- 
rectory of Arts & Crafts Supplies.—25¢. 
EVALUATION TEST FOR GRADE 1. Send 
for this simple pupil evaluation test book- 
let to use in grade 1. Scholastic Testing 
Service. —35¢. 


109 EVALUATION TEST FOR GRADES 4, 5 
and 6. 


This sample test for pupils of 
grades 4, 5, and 6 is offered by Scho- 
lastic Testing Service. —35¢. 


1 1@ EVALUATION TEST FOR GRADES 2 and 3. 


Send for this simple pupil evaluation test 
booklet to use in grades 2 and 3. Scho- 
lastic Testing Service.—35¢. 


THE SPIRAL TEACHER PLAN BOOK. 
Over 100,000 now in use. Has space for 
attendance records, seating arrangements, 
and daily and weekly planning calendar. 
Ideal for organizing your semester's work. 
Value $1. Special introductory price 60¢. 
Western Tablet & Stationery Corp. 
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NEW HISTORICAL ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD. 1961 edition contains 49 pages 
of full-color maps encompassing the major 
historical eras and events in both Eastern 
and Western hemisphere from. earliest 
times to the present. Rand McNally, 64¢ 
ea. postpaid. 

CROSS-WORD PUZZLE SEATWORK. 
termediate.) Please send your Cross-Word 
Puzzle Seatwork (CWP?) with dictionary 
lay sheets and matching word cards. 
(Primary Educational Service) —75¢. 
CROSS-WORD PUZZLE SEATWORK. ([Pri- 
mary.) Please send your Cross-Word Puz- 
zle Seatwork (CWP2) with dictionary lay 
sheets and matching word cards. (Pri- 
mary Educational Service) —75¢. 
SPECIAL OFFER! DESK REFERENCE MAPS. 
11 full-color merged relief maps (physi- 
cal-political), 10° x 14'4”. Included 
World, 2 United States maps, 5 conti- 
nental maps, Middle America, Europe, 
Canada. Rand McNally, 95¢ per envelope 
postpaid. 

TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine. Col- 
orful 12” x 15” maps of Iran, Nigeria, Al- 
geria, Laos, Australia, Brazil and Two 
Africas. Packet of 7—$1.00. 

CRAM'S New Desk Map of Africa. Print- 
ed 7 beautiful colors. Special durable 
map board—Markable—Kleenable surface 
shows latest 23 Republic changes and 
dates. Size 24” x 17'/2”.—$1.00 pp. 


NEW 50 STATE OUTLINE MAP OF U.S.A. 
Printed on 8'/2 x 11 Copy-Rite Spirit 
Masters. Each master reproduces hundreds 
of sharp maps. Send $1.00 for your pack- 
age of eight. 

SONG FLUTE AND KIT. Special $1.90. 
For RHYTHM AND HARMONY BANDS. In- 
troductory Kit contains Song Flute, 
Teachers’ Handbook and Classroom Pupil 
Book complete for pre-band training and 
use in Rhythm and Harmony bands (value 
$2.50). Enclose $1. 

CRAFT TISSUE OFFER. Beautiful rain- 
bow hues to stir the imagination. For all 
grades. ideal for 3-D. Fifty 12” x 18” 
sheets, 10 spark..ng colors. See ad Page 
96. (Crystal Tissue Co.)—$1. 


Ever-Moving BIRD MOBILE. Fascinating 


to watch! Children learn quickly the 21 
American Birds printed in full color on 
both sides, 4 sq. ft. (Of durable fiber- 


board, plastic coated and washable.) See 
ad on Page 27. Modern Educational Aids. 
—$1. 

Huge SPACE MAP. 42” x 33” answers 
100's of Science questions and helps chil- 
dren understand complex outer space sub- 
jects. Beautiful 8 color map by Rand Mc- 
Nally. See Modern Educational Aids’ ad 
on Page 125.—$1. 

Beautiful BALLET MOBILE. Seven bal- 
lerinas dance through space with deli- 
cate, graceful movement. A wonderful 
gift for lovers of art and music. Durable 
fiberboard . . . full color. Modern Educa- 
tional Aids.—$1. 

AUTUMN ART IDEAS (CLARK ART SERV. 
ICE). Special Autumn Creative Art ideas 
for back-to-school special days - includ- 
ing Halloween - for grades K-1-2-3 (big 
packet). See ad on Page 146.—$1.00. 
FLASH CARDS - EDUCATIONAL BINGO. 
Teacher sample package of 4 Educational 


Bingo Games; Picture Words, Speedy 
Speller, Time Teacher, and Number Play. 
Played like Bingo. Educational Benefits. 
See ad Page 143. Complete package 


$1.00. Superior Products Co. 


TEACHER'S SEAT PLAN. This is on heavy 
dark paper 8” x 8” with up to 70 com- 
partments for inserting cards bearing pu- 
pils' names. With clear transparent ace- 
tate envelope, bound edges, brass cor- 
ners. (Plymouth Press) —$1.25. 

4-D BULLETIN BOARDS THAT TEACH. 
The very latest in DUO-PURPOSE, DIMEN- 
SIONAL, DIVERSIFIED, DIRECT ways to 
prepare Bulletin Boards. Weill illustrated. 
Layouts in different subjects. (Palfrey's 
School Supply Co.) —$1.50. 

50 FULL COLOR PICTURES. (Sizes 8” x 
10” & 6” x 8”) assorted, ever-changing 
subjects, for framing, posters, decora- 
tions. Animals, scenics, human interests. 
Shipped flat ppd. $1.50 set. (Reiniches) 


Wonderful new BIRD MIGRATION MAP 
OF NORTH AMERICA. Full color, huge 
42” x 33” wall size, shows major flyways, 
details theories as to why birds migrate, 
features 50 birds. Published by Rand Mc- 
Nally. See Modern Educational Aids’ ad 
on Page 27.—$1.50. 
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School 


Your Name 


School St. or R.D 


SET OF 3 FELT POINT MARKING PENS 
in assorted colors. Ideal for hundreds of 
classroom uses - art, bulletin boards, 
posters, charts, signs, etc. (Reiniche) 
$1.50 per set postpaid. 


FRACTION-PERCENTAGE FLASH CARDS. 
Fractions on one side, percentage on op- 
posite side. Side toward teacher shows 
answer while card is being flashed. 39 
cards, 242" x 6'/2", in box with sugges- 
tions. $1.75 complete, includes postage. 
(Plymouth Press) 


KLEEN-STIK 2-SIDED ADHESIVE TAPE 
for hundreds of classroom uses. Eliminates 
messy paste, glue, liquid cement. Big 
108-ft. roll “2” wide in handy dispenser. 
Postpaid $1.79. 


FALL, WINTER & SPRING FESTIVAL 
BOOKS. 100's of ideas, devices, games, 
patterns for Grades 1-8. Price each— 
$1.85. (Midwest Publ. Co.) 


NOVEL BULLETIN BOARD PACKETS. 
Three teaching devices in three subject 
areas in each packet. Grades Kinder- 
garten-sixth. Name grade. Price each pkt. 
—$1.85. (Midwest Publ. Co.) 


HANDBOOK OF MAP AND GLOBE US- 
AGE. The only complete ‘‘how-to-do-it"’ 
handbook on the use of maps and globes. 
It describes the maps and globes for 
each grade and their use; goals for learn- 
ing and class exercises. Rand McNally, 
$1.91 ea. postpaid. 


Big New Mobile . . . THE UNIVERSE! 
Demonstrates how the nine planets re- 
volve around the sun, helps children un- 
derstand the immensity of Outer Space 
with its nebulae, galaxies, star clusters. 
Astronomically accurate detail, brilliantly 
colorful on heavy fiberboard. Twice as big 
as most mobiles, covers 9 square feet. 
Page 125. Modern Educational Aids.—$2. 
MICRO-SLIDE-VIEWER. Completely new 
instrument for elemertary school science 
classes - with curricuum - related slides 
and text folders. Special Introductory of- 
fer - 1 Micro-Slide-Viewer, 16 Slides, 2 
Text folders - only $2. (See ad on Page 
115.) (National Teaching Aids, Inc.) 
Entertaining CIRCUS MOBILE. Acrobats, 
animals and other acts perform under the 
Big Top. Colorful plastic, 4 sq. ft. Ilus- 
trated in color in Modern Educational 
Aids’ ad on Page 27.—$2. 


WHAT TO DO FOR BULLETIN BOARDS 
(School Service Co.). A brand new book 
with over 150 fully illustrated laid out 
bulletin boards, covering an extensive 
variety of subjects, events, and holidays. 
Each one is made with easily available, 
inexpensive materials —$2.00. 
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For TEACHERS’ USE only 


Print, type or write your name and complete address clearly, including Street number 
and postal zone. Without these we cannot assure delivery. 


Subscribe to THE 
LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE BULLETIN 


GRADE TEACHERS’. 


BOARD. 4 Big issues FALL-HOIDAY- 
WINTER-SPRING. A new magazine 
crammed with art ideas, gift ideas, room 
decorations, articles by teachers. Only 
$2.00. (See ad Page 29.) 


FUNAGRAMS WORD BUILDING GAME 
combines classroom fun with Phonic Drill. 
Children love to build words using the 
game with Phonogram Dictionary. (Listen 
& Learn with Phonics.) —$2.50. 


AMERICAN HERITAGE JUNIOR LIBRARY. 
Big (7” x 10”, 150-page). hardcover books 
of American history—lavishly color-illus- 
trated. By subscription, $2.95 each ppd. 
($3.50 retail) with one book free. See 
Page 7. 


RIG-A-J1G Fast-Assembly PARTS. Build 
trains, cars, bridges, animals . . . endless 
ideas. 236 fast-assembly parts in storage 
case. Red wheels, axles, hubs, links, 
tubes, and Rig-A-Jig basic shapes in 7 
colors. Tough, durable acetate, washable. 
16-page Teaching Guide in color. $3 post- 
paid. (See ad on inside front cover.) 


“HOW TO CATCH A COLD" FILMSTRIP 
and narration guide. Adapted from the 
Walt Disney production, for use in areas 
where no sound equipment is available. 
An important addition to your school 
health library. Only $3, from the makers 
of Kleenex tissues. (Kleenex is a trade- 
mark of Kimberly-Clark Corp.) 


CLASS ACTIVITY, CREATIVE ART MATE- 
RIAL AND SEASONAL ROOM DECORA- 
TIONS. Complete Year's Folio New Vol. 
11 covering Creative Art Activities for 
Fall, Holiday, Winter, and Spring. (See 
Elva Strouse ad, Page 122.)—$3.95. 


EARTH AND SUN ~- ELEMENTARY SCI- 
ENCE CHARTS. Send your & large study 
charts (14” x 11”) in 2 colors. Explains 
earth sun relationships, day and night, 
seasons, earth rotation, axis and orbit. 
(Eaton Scientific) $4.50 plus 25¢ postage. 


COMPLETE SET, HOW AND WHY WON. 
DER BOOKS. Twenty-one paperbound 
books, edited by Dr. Paul Blackwood for 
intermediate grade use, illustrated in 
four colors. Covers science from ‘'Atomic 
Energy’’ through ‘Weather.’ (See Page 
144.) Noble and Noble Publishers, Inc. 
—$8.89, postpaid. 


MUSICAL MULTIPLICATION RECORDS. 
5 records and 11 multiplication quiz cards 
teach tables 2's through 12's. Set has own 
tunes and jingles. Pupils learn tables 
easily, quickly, following gay, spirited 
music. (Ad on Page 107.) —$9.95 ppd. 


1961 Grade .. No. of Pupils .. Fat, 
11 9 17 2 33 41 49 57 65 %73 81 89 97 
12 10 18 26 34 42 50 58 06 74 82 90 98) 
i3 11 19 27 35 43 51 59 67 75 83 91 99 | 
14 12 20 28 36 44 52 60 68 76 84 92 100 | 
15 13 21 29 37 45 53 61 69 77 8&8 93 i 
16 14 22 30 38 46 51 62 70 78 86 94 | 
17 15 23 31 39 47 55 63 71 79 87 95 I 
{8 16 24 32 40 48 56 64 72 80 88 % 
l BE SURE TO INCLUDE YOUR PAYMENT FOR ITEMS CHECKED BELOW l 
l Make all Checks or Money Orders Payable to The Instructor only. ! 
101 109 $35 117 1. 95 $1.00 133 $85 $250 
| 102 110° 118 $25) 134.8185 82.95 
1 103 $-1° 111 119 $1.00 127 $1-5° 135 143 $3.00 | 
104 112 $1.00 128 $150 1. 36 1.4.4, $3.00 
1105 113 12] $100 499 $1.50 $2.00 45 $3.95 | 
1 106 25 114 -75 122 $1.00 130 81-50 138 92:00 146 $475 | 
107 «1155-5 123 3] 81-75) BQ $2.00 47 $8.89 
1108 116 1.24 $1.79 149 82-00 14g $9.08 | 
! Mail this coupon and your remittance to: l 
The INSTRUCTOR COUPON SERVICE _ Dansville, New York 


TURN TO 
PAGE 140 FOR 
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FREE CLASSROOM FILMS 
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Self Expression Teaches Confidence. Chil- 
dren love to paint. This gift will encourage 


TEACH CARE OF TEETH—GIVE A BRUSH 
"'M SHEATH. Consists of DuPont nylon 
bristle Jr. toothbrush and vinyl “rocket 
pocket" sanitary holder. Imprtd. as shown. 
Asst'd. colors. Stress oral hygiene this 
easy way. 22¢ ea. plus 50c hndlg., ppd. 


them. Brush and 8 color pats. 6” x 7” 


wood-grained cardboard palette, imprtd. 
Bagged. Only 19¢ ea. plus 50¢ handling— 
cash, schools open account. Prepaid. 


Satin Ribbon Bookmarks for Book Week. 


Piggy Banks Teach Thrift. Ideal Get Ac- 


Christmas. Assrt'd. colors, x 2”, 
imprtd. with apt verse and "Best Wishes 
from Your Teacher’. 10¢ ea. Ppd. Indiv. 
orders cash, schools open acct. 


quainted or Christmas gifts. Asst'd. colors, 
sturdy plastic, imprtd. as shown. 16c ea. 
plus 50c hndig. Sent ppd. Indiv. orders 
cash—schools open acct. 


i REINICHES, BOX.S42, GOSHEN, INDIANA l 

Please send me Piggy Banks @ t6¢ ea. (plus 50¢ handling) $ | 

| C) Cash enclosed Toothbrush Kit @ 22¢ ea. (plus 50¢ handling) $ 

Ribbon Bookmarks @ 10¢ ea. (Postpaid) $ | 

C) Bilt my schoo! Palette Sets @ 1%¢ ea. (plus 50¢ handling) $ | 

Total $ | 


} '} Sou nd le arning Educators rely upon Califone 
ap portable phonographs, tape recorders 
a ; | through and sound systems to provide top 


fidelity and rugged service at 
prices well within budget. 


Living sound 


cn califone proudly presents two new models at 
sat remarkably low prices 


COMET (70-T) TAPE RECORDER 
Excellent performance at minimum cost. 
Records up to 7” reels at 334 of 7¥2 IPS 
Heavy duty tape deck cannot break or spill 
tape. Chrome kickproof speaker grill. Com- 
pact case closes with 7” reels in position. 
Automatic shut-off when lid is closed. 
Microphone included. Professional user net: 
$199.50 


JET (33) CLASSROOM PHONOGRAPH 


4-speed, 8” turntable with built-in 45 RPM 
center. Plays 7”, 10”, of 12” records with 
lid closed. Locking arm rest with safety 
needie guard. Fioating motor and pick-up 
deck prevents groove jumping. Separate 
volume and tone controls. Output jack for 


earphones or external speaker. Professional 
user net: $44.95 


Ex. Tax 


WRITE TODAY for complete catalog. Dept. IN-9 


CalifOne conronarion/ 


‘ FOREMOST MANUFACTURER OF SELECTIVE AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTS FOR EDUCATION 


5922 Bowcroft Street, 
Los Angeles 16, Calif., 
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Silly the Great 
(Continued from page 126) 


Margie watched, horrified. The 
next instant she was over the rail- 
ing and waving her hands at the 
enraged Brahman. Suddenly, the 
bull was coming toward her! She 
dashed to the barrel. 

She waited. Then someone said, 
“Who is that clown?” 

Mac’s voice replied, “I don’t 
know, but he sure saved my skin!” 
Then he was helping her out of the 
barrel and asking, “Are you hurt?” 

Jeepo was limping towards her. 

“Did I do all right?” Margie 
asked him and tried to smile. 

“You were Silly the Great, the 
Magnificent!” Jeepo said proudly. 

Mac was staring at her paint- 
smeared face. “Margie!” he gasped. 

Two women from the trick rid- 
ing team helped Margie from the 
arena. Just as she reached the trail- 
er, Mac and Billi ran toward her. 

“Hey, you'll miss the next 
event!” she called to them. 

“We want to tell you not to catch 
that train this evening,” Bill said. 

Mac held out his hand to Margie. 
“Thanks!” he said. Then he added, 
“Will you and Bill be my guests 
tonight at the best eating place in 
town?” 

“Why, sure!” she said happily. 


As the two men turned to leave, 
Bill said anxiously, “Are you sure 
you feel all right?” 

“I feel great,” Margie replied. 
“Really great! Silly the Great, the 
Magnificent!” 


How Should We 
Look at Children? 


(Continued from page 6) 


down. Finally he settled in a job 
that required very little of him. 

Stephen started out as something 
very special. Those who were close 
to him could not help catching 
glimpses of rich capacities for 
growth hidden within him. What 
happened? 

If the adults around Stephen had 
been listening they would have 
heard him repeatedly reveal the 
basis on which he was living his 
life. Even in nursery school he had 
said, “I'm smart. I could do it 
if I wanted to.” Throughout his 
school life he believed that he could 
do anything he wished any time he 
got ready to do it. This view was 
constantly reinforced by the atti- 
tudes of those around him. But he 
continued to get just about every- 
thing he wanted without trying very 
hard, and to manipulate his world 

(Continued on page 142) 


ORDER YOUR FREE FILMS HERE 


CLIP AND SEND TO ADDRESS SHOWN IN COUPON 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation @ Educational Dept. I-91 @ Neenah, Wisconsin 


Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16mm. sound and color 


film, ‘'The Story of Menstruation. 


Name 


Note: Material will be sent to teachers and author- 


ized personnel only 


Date wanted [allow 4 weeksi 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 
Number of days needed 
Also send 


copies of “You're a Young Lady 
(for girls 9-11) 


copies of "Very Personally Yours 
(for girls 12 and over) 


Physiology Chart 
Teaching Guide 


Toid About Menstruation?”’ 


Kotex product demonstration kit. 
(for teachers of 4th, Sth and éth 
grade girls) 


vending machine service ‘ 


Association Flims, Inc., Dept. 1-91-C, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me free (except for return postage) the 1émm. sound and color 


film, to Catch A Cold."’ 


Date wanted (allow 4 weeks) 


(please print) 2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
om 3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 
Numbers of days needed ...... 
Zone In addition, please send: 
Copies of Health Pledge 
(for grades 2, 3 and 4) 
. sets of posters (large 
Note: Material wili be send to teachers and schools may require more 
authorized personnel only. than one set). 


Association Films, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


World on Your Doorstep,"’ 


L 


(1) “The World Is Yours,"’ 


Please schedule the FREE-LOAN films checked for the first available date and 
advise: "The Ages of Time,"’ 
Champions,"' [) “‘Eddie Incorporated,"’ [) "'To Serve the Living,"’ 
"The Big Question," "Come Fly with 
"C.P.A.," “Helping Hands for Julie,"’ ‘Summer of Decision,’ ‘The House Hunters," 


C) ‘Pacemakers and 


“Harvest of Convenience,"’ [) “The Road to Better [) Make the Best," 


City 


"How to Catch A Coid,"’ [) "The Story of Menstruation."’ Also please send your [) 1961-62 
talog of Free Films. (See advertisement page 33.) 


School 


Zone ...... State 1-9-61 


"At What Age Should A Girl Be 


Information on free Kotex napkin 


° 
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IDEAS... 
Eat & 


Good 
An American heroes display us- 


wally ing the “To Be Admired” title 
packet in a health display. from Grade 4 packet. 


“Science Tells Us" about the 
constellations from Grade 5 
packet. 

“Look For" from Grade 2 packet. meee 


| >> 


“2-H = + 


"We Find Books” as part of a A display on “The Magic of 
book display from Grade 3 Mathematics” from Grade 6 
packet. packet. 


LETTERING... 


Printed in black on sturdy poster paper—wnite,. pink, 


” 


buff, green, and blue—the titles range from 5%” x 7% 
in size to a large 23” x 14'2” size. The titles appear on 
both sides of large sheets, carefully marked with cut-apart 
lines. When cut apart, titles on both sides are used. The 
variety of colors, he varying lettering styles, and the array 
of sizes insure eye-catching displays. 


over 5000 teachers said: 
“getting ideas—” 
“doing the lettering—”’ 


No more problems then . . . here's the easy 
way to have at least one new bulletin board 
for each week of school. Instructor Bulletin 
Boards supply both the ideas and the letter- 
ing for more than 40 truly creative bulletin 
boards. With these packets, you can choose 
the ideas best adapted to your own class- 
room needs for a parade of attractive, stimu- 
lating displays throughout the year. Better 
yet, all of the display ideas allow for creativ- 
ity, organization, and complete execution of 
the project by your pupils. 


INSTRUCTOR 


BULLETIN BOARDS 


Each of the six graded packets contains 21 at- 
tractively lettered titles plus a 6-page Idea 
Manual with 16 sketches of actua! bulletin 
boards. Specially selected and classroom. 
tested, the titles have high interest appeal 
and versatility with applications in more than 
one curriculum area. They are timely, brief, 
and easily used for many cisplays. 


Complete with detailed instructions, the Idea 
Manual provides from iwo to four specific bul- 
letin board designs for each of the 21 titles— 
a total of at least 40 displays. Included with 
the ideas are suggestions for 

backgrounds, materials, and 

simple methods of construction _ Each Packet 
of scenes, objects, animals, and 

people, as well as unusual 3-D $4.50 
effects. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville N.Y. IN9%61 
Send me the following Bulletin Board Packets @ $1.50 each: Total 
0) 2565, Bulletin Boards, Grade 1 [) #568, Bulletin Boards, Grade 4 
() 2566, Bulletin Boards, Grade 2 () #569, Bulletin Boards, Grade 5 
() #567, Bulletin Boards, Grade 3 () #570, Bulletin Boards, Grade 6 
(CD Bill me, payable in 30 days. (CD Payment enclosed. 
Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 
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s 
ic of Mathematics 
Sharing 
through 
d i 
! 
: 


Actual 
Size 


98¢ 


each mb 


Postpaid —_ 
Good 


We will come to 


help you renew 


Fair classroom 
interest. 
We save you time. Careless 
Children love us 
and 
i 
“ Messj respond 
enthusiastically Good 


when you give 


your paper grading 


feeling with our 


-Nea 


Picture language Wha rhing 


Teachers like to use our picture language 
marking kits 


Children ore 


Stomp’ in rack 


fascinated and 
encouraged to 
improve their work 


. price $4.50. with ink pods 
Please Sead 
[] Very Good Fair 
Good Careless 
Neat Messy 


At 98 cents each $. 


Ink pad (with order) 


[] red green 
At 50 cents each $_ 


[] 1 to 5 Kits at $4.50 eo. kit $s 


[_] Save 55¢ per kit. Order 6 or more Kits 
(@ $3.95 each kit. 


JI a total of $ 


Nome 


Address 


Stote___ 


City 


Make check payable to: 


~SUMMIT INDUSTRIES 
Box 607 


Highland Pork, HI 


FOR RENTAL OR PURCHASE 
A wide choice of sound films in color and 
black & white, about the fascinating land 
“Down Under.” Free illustrated catalog 
AUSTRALIAN NEWS & INFORMATION BUREAU 


636 Fifth Avenue York 20. N.Y 
pampbiets and brochures alio avatlable 
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as he wished. With all the advan- 
tages, Stephen was as deprived as 
any child born into a far less favor- 
able environment, for the human 
mind depends upon stimulation for 
its healthy and vigorous function- 
ing as much as the body depends 
upon nourishing food. 

Stephen is not alone in being de- 
prived of his birthright. Illustra- 
tions of a variety of other children 
could be drawn. Most children start 
school already locked into one cate- 
gory or another. But teachers, who 
are the agents of a democratic so- 
ciety, must take care that these con- 
ditions are not perpetuated. We 
must be prepared to examine the 
groupings we devise, the rewards 
and punishments we mete out, the 
rigidness of goals and standards 
we set, and other policies that may 
serve to harden the categories and 
prevent children from finding them- 
selves and developing their capaci- 
ties. We must create an atmosphere 
in which a child can be open to 
draw upon the potential within 
him, find joy in it, and exercise it. 


Providing a human response to a 
child’s efforts is the second basic 
means of evoking latent potential. 
About a year ago the nation viewed 
on television a study made by Dr. 
Harry Harlow in which he tried to 
find out if for baby monkeys “any 
old rag will do as well as a moth- 
er.” He constructed a mother of 
wood, sponge rubber, and terry 
cloth—"“a mother, soft, warm and 
tender, a mother with infinite pa- 
tience, a mother available twenty- 
four hours a day, a mother that 
never scolded her infant or bit her 
baby in anger.” Another mother of 
wire fed the ‘monkeys. The baby 
monkeys did indeed prefer the cloth 
mother to the wire mother and 
spent all their time with her, But 
none of them grew up knowing how 
to behave like monkeys. 

There are also studies of chil- 
dren who were deprived of the hu- 


ture stories, 


Joe Zafforoni, 
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"The Rocking Pumpkin,” 
with music and rhythmic activities 

Another in our series of primary science pic- 
"The Lobster” 

"Sign Language for Fire Prevention,” a unit 
on safety posters 

“Arranging Your Bulletin Boards,” 
gestions you can use 

“How Can the Teacher Help the Stutterer?” 
by Dr. James Jan-Tausch 

The next in our elementary science series by 
“Learning about the Weather" 
"How the Pumpkin Seeds Grew,” a poetical 
report of a primary unit 


How Should We Look at Children? 
(Continued from page 140) 


man adult response to them who 
could not behave as normal human 
beings. 

Let us look at Stephen again. 
What was literally true in his life 
was that no one cared about him, 
and he knew it. In his family were 
his parents and three handsome 
older sisters about a year apart in 
age. Stephen was six years younger 
than the youngest sister. When 
Stephen was born the others were 
already a closely knit family. 
Stephen became a plaything for the 
girls. He was a smart little boy and 
they gained prestige by showing 
him off. But he could be in the 
way, too. He fingered their posses- 
sions and he followed them to 
places where he was not wanted. 
Mother and daughters went on gay 
shopping sprees and displayed their 
purchases to their father. There 
was nothing for Stephen. Father 
was too tired at the end of a long 
hard day of work to notice. 
Stephen's defense against all the 
hurts was to refuse to do what they 
wanted and to go his own way. 

It is sad that in the fourteen 
years Stephen went to school, with 
all the adults he encountered, not 
one struck a responsive chord in 
him. But one might have. Children 
respect and count on their teach- 
ers to an extent not generally ap- 
preciated. Many teachers have a 
profound influence on certain in- 
dividuals—an influence of which 
they are often unaware. 

This happens because of what 
the teacher is, because she is inter- 
ested in the children as human be- 
ings. She is aware that within each 
child, slow learner as well as bright, 
dull conformist as well as highly 
unique individual, there are stores 
of potential largely untapped and 
unused. 

The teacher’s genuine role is to 
call forth what is there, to evoke 
the latent potential. This is the way 
to look at children. This is what it 
means to be an educator. 


a Halloween story 


with sug- 


Ideas and Methods 


for Teachers - - - 
NEW BOOKS 


BULLETIN 
BOARDS 
AND 
DISPLAY 


by Reino Randall, 
Associate Professor 
of An, and Ed- 
ward C. Haines, 
Assistant Professor 
of Art, both of Cen- 
tral Washington 
State College 

With this book as your guide, you'll see how easy and 
stimulating it is to make bulletin boards and displays that 
sparkle witn originality; how the fresh new ideas offer 
limitless opportunities to give graphic expression to words 
and how display can be a fascinating and effective tool 
for teaching and learning. 


HELPFUL FEATURES 

© Design, color, texture and principles of layout are illus- 
trated, described and related to use in bulletin boards 
and display. 

@ Gives many pe for bulletin board subjects, as 
individual and class activities. 

@ Shows how to plan and make, lively and impelling 
bulletin boards and displays. 

@ Written by teachers for use in schools and groups. 

© Gives many examples of effective bulletin boards and 
displays, with comments on how they were made. 

64 pages Size 9x9 Fully illustrated Price $3.75 
Circle @ in the coupon—Order copies today 


ART ART ACTIVITIES 
ACTIVITIES 
FOR THE 
VERY YOUNG 


from 3 to 6 years 


by F. Lewis Hoover, 
Head, Department of Art, 
Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois 
A ivities for y ters: 
9 9 and pre-school. There is a 
special oa for parents and one for teachers. There 
are chapters offering projects in Drawing, Painting, Clay, 
Weaving, Building with Blocks, Puppets, Stitchery, Finger 
Painting, Cut Paper, Box Animals, Wood Construction, 
Stenciling, Monoprinting, Vegetable Printing, Found Ob- 
jects, aw Collage; and, activities for holidays important 
to youngsters: Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Easter, May Day 
HELPFUL FEATURES 
@ Gives guidance and help for those working with the very 
young: parents, teachers, group leaders. 
@ Emphasis is on creative use of materials and simplicity. 
© Gives experience-tested techniques and hints covering 
many different activities. 
© Helps in planning art work for school and other groups. 
© Each activity illustrates children working, plus examples 
of finished pieces. 
© Text encourages and guides you in each activity. 
©@ Gives hints on understanding art work of the very 
young and how to evaluate it. 
78 pages Fully illustrated Price $4.85 
Circle @ in the coupon—Order copies today 
FROM YOUR DEALER OR DIRECT 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Davis Publications, Inc. 
219 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


Please send... copies of @ and/or copies of @ 
©) Payment is enclosed C Please send bill 


‘AND 
pisPlLay, 


very young 


An Eye for Better Teaching ? 


Capitalize on every minute of that “eye- 
wandering” time of your pupils by using 
INSTRUCTOR poster and  bulletin-board 
materials. Circle Item Number 98 in the 
Coupon Service for your free Instructor 
Teaching Aids Catalog. You'll find ideas to 
enliven many a classroom subject. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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| Exchange Teachers 8 Sets of SPELLING SEATWORK 2 | 


opportunities for 1962-63 Dictionary Cards 


How many? ON HEAVY MANILA TAG 

Approximately 400 grants in 40 BIG SIZE 73” X 53" - GRADES 1-2-3 sf 
countries. 

Qualifications? TRAINS CHILD TO HELP HIMSELF Ps 


EACH MAKES HIS OWN DICTIONARY 
WORKS AT OWN RATE OF SPEED 
These 8 sets of Spelling Seatwork Cards are 
designed for use with any reading program. 
; Each first grade child can make his own dic- 
Good physical health, moral tionary by copying the words in his note- 
character, emotional stability, book—may add to it, and refer to it con- 
stantly. Words are common to 1-2-3 grado 


FIREFLY maturity, and adaptability. programs (Rinsland List). The 8 sets include nouns, verbs, numbers, colors, pronouns, ad- 


United States citizenship. 

A bachelor’s degree. 

Three years of successful teach- 
ing experience. 


Playmobile A genuine interest in the culture, verbs, prepositions, adjectives. Also toys, pets, animals, home and country, etc. EXCELLENT 
nothing else can history, educational system, FOR ANY INDEPENDENT READING PROGRAM. 
put this joy on your and people of the country con- Check and order SPELLING SEATWORK SETS below—Postpaid 
cerned. 
SS 101 Units 1-10 School Unit (nouns, [) SS 105 Units 41-50 (nouns) toys, pets, 
. kindergarten s face! Abiiity to interpret the United verbs, numbers and colors) ............ $1.10 Rome ORE COUMNY ......0..cccccccccccvccees $1.10 
ew concept in social play—new, ¢ citize (10 SS 106 Units 51-60 (nouns) country, 
indoor-outdoor Playmobiles! Real States itizens, customs, and [) SS 102 Units 11-20 (verbs) ........ $1.10 animals, parts of body, clothes, town 
steering wheels. Tough rubber tires culture—to people abroad. adverbs and prepositions) ............ $1.10 NES dntshssccanencdiiheionndusnedibiebaliel $1.10 

—d enough = bag Rage we class. If Address Teacher Exchange Sec- (1 SS 104 Units 31-40 (prepositions, adjec- [] SS 108 Units 71-78 present and past 

Sdadtemetiae-cheen » Rasger Mw cast tion, Office of Education, De- tives and nouns) Toys .................. $1.10 tense of 48 irregular verbs ............ $1.10 

Built for achool ase—achool-tested 3 ALL SETS SHOWN ABOVE $8.25 

lfare 
$59 @ Firefly (shown) with seat 12° >. VOCABULARY BUILDING SEATWORK NONORAL TEACHING METHOD 
” ” > > u . 

Reading — Spelling — Manuscript Writing On approved list Chicago Board of Educa- 
write for October 15, 1961, for com- | ..... RS-101 Through RS-106 (4 Sets) @ 85¢ ea. den, G82 end tendher's 
catalog plete information, | oa. word cards—50 wall charts—285 picture 

cards. Built for years of use. $20.54 postpaid 
- ~ Please send me the items checked above postpaid. 
i If you're thinking of ordering 
mor-p a copy of Happy Journey, one of the City 
F hlets s sted f kindergart 
Dept. I-9, Box 414, Detroit 31, Michigan | Parti to read (June 1961 issue, _ PRIMARY EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, 8217 S. Halsted St., Chicago 20, Ill 
page 17), be sure to order it from 
—BE A READER OF THE LEADER— Dept. of Elementary School Princi- The Post Office has divided 106 cities into 
pals, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., NEVER FAIL... postal delivery zones to speed mail delivery. 
Order your subscription today. heey 6, D.C, a ae eae MAILE If your city has postal zones, be sure to 
: ton Mifflin, as we mistakenly directed. ZONE YOUR include your zone number in your return 
THE iNSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. address — after the city, before the state. 


FLASH CARDS 


.100 of them ar 


FOR EVERY PUP/L 


BIG SAVINGS — Flash Cards low priced for every 


pupil to have his own set. Use in school or for home 


What kind of trouble? 


ractice. 40 cards x 3%" et wrinted of 

tag stock Problems and on "both Before the “Bond Pian” Th bel d l Ss it ? 
rac “arc o « se. Supe tendents 

cipals.. or Teachers may combine. orders of various Heavy block line indicates downward trend of Below- ay rd 
kinds for a bigger discount and save money. Please do Grade pupils. Statistics show that approximately % of the nation’s elementary 
ee ee oe ae pupils are from 1 to 3 years below grade level in reading. 


n of any indi 
Kindly remit with order. (FREE DELIVERY) 


16c 85/10 


But your school is different? 
Get out your test scores. Never mind the class averages—they 


2 to 11 dozen | 12 to 23 dozen |24 dozen or more 7 ' | ° a alt t 
$1.92 per dozen | $1.68 per dozen | $1.20 per dozen | rts. | | will fool you. We mean the individual scores 

ALPHABET PICTURE set (Grades K.1.2) | WANT TO CHANGE THIS PICTURE? 
THRE ert (Grades K.1,2,3) The Classmate Editions of the Developmental Reading Series 


with the Bond Plan are a complete basic program specially de- 
signed for your below-grade reading groups. They have achieved 
remarkable results nationally. . . . 


Why not in YOUR school? 


LYONS and CARNAHAN 
2500 Prairie Ave. 223-225 S. Main St. 
Chicago 16, Illinois Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


....dozen ADDITION & SUBTRACTION set (1,2,3) i t- 
....dozen MULTIPLICATION & DIVISION set (5,4,5,6) 
... dozen FRACTION set (Grades 4,5,6,7) 
..+.dozen PHONICS set (Grades 2,3,4,5) 
...-dozen PRIMER WORDS set (Grades 2,3,4,5) 
....dozen SENTENCE BUILDING set (Grades 4,5,6,7) 

EDUCATIONAL BINGO 


Popular teacher-tested method for pupils to learn 
while playing bingo. Each game is ae b %” and Using the “Bond Plan” 
has set of 8 perforated game cards and playing boards 
made in four attractive colors on heavy board. Please Heovy upturn line shows marked improvement in Below- 
remit with order. Teachers may combine orders for Grade pupils after introduction of ‘Bond Plan’ material. 
bigger discount. 
2 to 11 doz. 20c each, $2.40 per doz., Free Delivery 
12 to 23 doz. 18c ea., $2.16 per doz., Free Delivery 
24 doz. of more 12c¢ ea., $1.44 por doz., Free Delivery 
..doz. Picture Word Bingo ..doz. Time Teacher Bingo 
(pictures on words-K-3) (clocks on Time-K-3) 
ier Bingo ..doz. Number Play Bingo 
(letters comp. wds.-3-8) (problems on ans.-3-7) 
TOTAL DOZEN TOTAL ENCLOSED 


SUPERIOR PRODUCTS COMPANY 


BOX 114, RIVERSIDE, ILLINOIS 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


LYONS and CARNAHAN 223-225 S. Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Po. 
(Use nearest address) 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, lil. 


19. 


Gentlemen: | would like information about the Classmate Editions. 
Tell me also about your free offer. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CiTy_ STATE 


City. Zone. State. 
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‘TEACHER'S PET’ 
THE MASTER LIQUID 


fe 


LOWEST PRICED 
SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 
ON THE MARKET! 


CLASSROOM DUPLICATOR 


A Liquid 
Duplicator 
at the 
price of a 
gelatin 
machine! 


Q complete with paper-holder, 
carrying case and supplies 


DER 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
YOU WILL WANT TO ORDER 


Better Breakfast Activities— 
This 8-page, 844” x 11” booklet gives 
ideas and information on breakfast 
activities suitable in school and com- 
munity health programs (Cereal In- 
stitute, Inc., 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
3, ILL; single copies free). 


Civil Defense Education Thru 
Elementary and Secondary 
Schools—Designed to provide guid- 
ance for teachers in civil-defense in- 
struction, this 36-page booklet con- 
siders the responsibilities of school 
personnel, the community coordina- 
tion and service program, preparation 
of actual survival plans, instructing 
pupils in survival behavior, and so on 


machines, and weather (The Seahorse 
Press, Pelham, N.Y.; $1.00). 


Programed Instruction—<A bi- 
monthly bulletin summarizing news 
of the programed instruction field; 
clarifies aspects of programing which 
often cause confusion; written in non- 
technical language; intended primari- 
ly for teachers (Center for Programed 
Instruction, 365 West End Avenue, 
New York 24, N.Y.; request to be put 
on mailing list; free). 


Safari Breakfast Game—Suit- 
able for kindergarten through sixth 
grade, this game kit includes a wall 
chart, pins and individual score cards 


Ideal for Classroom and School Office Work. Now —a liquid duplicator at the price of 
@ gelatin machine. The low budget price of the Master Portable Spirit Duplicator 
means that your school, every school, can afford the additional duplicators needed for 
today’s modern classroom techniques. Simple to operate. Carrying case has dividers 
for easy handling of printed sheets. Reproduces standard spirit workbooks, work 


(Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- for each member of the class, blue 
tion, Battle Creek, Michigan; free). ribbons for the winners, and a record 

ecard of individual honors (Depart- 
Playdays—Science fun for ages ment of Home Economics Services, 


~ 


MASTER ADDRESSER CO. 


sheets, tests, forms, notices, reading materials, etc. Write for full information today. 


6500-1 West Lake St. 


5-8; includes 112 pages of games, sto- 


Minneapolis 26, Minn. 


ries, and puzzles; science concepts of 
air, water, magnets, gravity, simple 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO 


Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich.; 
free; state number of pupils when or- 
dering). 


THE ADDRESS GIVEN IN 
EACH CASE. DO NOT WRITE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 


Dreaming? Perhaps. But the air- 
plane was a dream within the life- 
time of men now living, and space- 
flight was thought absurd by our 
generation. Who can say where our 
students, grown, will find their paths 
to destiny? 

But dreams are not enough. Their 
accomplishment takes vision and un- 
derstanding. Teachers such as you 
provide the vision. Good books can 
help provide the understanding. This 
is an age of science — unlimited 
in its possibilities. We are proud to 
offer you fine books on science—tools 
—wings to the future—to assist you 
in imparting a love of discovery and 
a basic grasp of man’s current think- 
-* Books for every school level. 

hat level do you teach? High 


WINGS TO THE FUTURE 


BEOINNING 


> SCIENCE 


school? Have you seen the Ann 
Arbor Science Library for gifted 
secondary students? John Kieran 
called it “the best series I have yet 
encountered of short, readable, well- 
illustrated books on the basic facts 
of science.” 

Elementary school or junior high? 
Do you know about the brand new 
How and Why Wonder Books? 
Twenty-one titles edited by Dr. Paul 
E. Blackwood of the Office of Educa- 
tion; highly praised by using 
teachers. 

Both of these series are available 
in cloth (for durability) and in pa- 
per (you can get all twenty-one How 
and Why Wonder Books in paper for 
only $8.89 postpaid). Write for your 
free complete catalog today. 


For Seventy-five Years, Materials Providing Better Education 


67 Irving Place 
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NOBLE and NOBLE % 


New York 3, N.Y. 
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Creativity in Expression 
(Continued from page 3) 


deep feelers need the release that 
comes from oral and written ex- 
pression, so that tensions don’t de- 
mand a piggish share of their per- 
sonalities. Give these children a 
quiet place and adequate time to 
write. If the subject is sensitive, 
don't strip them of their privacy 
by reading it to the class. But if it 
is good and suitable for sharing, let 
the child read it for others to hear. 

For the child who is yet to feel, 
we have to provide experiences be- 
fore we can hope for much expres- 
sion. A delicious smell is coming 
from the cafeteria. How can we tell 
someone else what it is like? How 
do we describe smoke coming from 
a high stack? The design of a row 
of roofs? For these children let's 
have more “saying times”—and 
they’re fun in all grades. Then 
watch the expressions spill over in- 
to their next writing experience. 

The able, matter-of-fact extrovert 
likely destined for a_ successful 
future may be the child you seem to 
touch the least, but he may need 
your help the most. He has little 
trouble with conciseness, sentence 
structure, or paragraphing. But 
watching the awkwardness of a 
newborn foal or noting the evé- 
ning shadows as they lengthen, and 
then being able to assemble words 
and ideas that artistically express 
what he has seen—this is his lack. 
Don't by-pass him, leaving him 
only the skill of writing a good 
business letter. 

In every group, there are writ- 
ers. Writing assignments cause 
these children little pain, and often 
give them considerable pleasure. 
They may even dream of being an 
Ernie Pyle or a Marguerite Higgins, 
or writing a Newbery award book. 
We should study the writing per- 
formance of each of these girls and 
boys individually, even in the lower 


Directory of 
Book Publishers 


(See pages 34-36) 


Basic Books, Inc., Publishers, 59 Park 
Ave. S., New York 3, N.Y. 

Childrens Press, Jackson 
Racine Ave., Chicago 7, 

Chilton Co., Book Division, 56th & 
Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 

Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Golden Press, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., 


New York 20, N.Y. 

Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., 1107 Broad- 
way, New York 10, N.Y. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 750 Third Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., 
New York 16, N.Y. 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 

William Morrow & Co., Inc. 425 
Park Ave., S., New York 16, N.Y. 

Rand McNally & Co. Box 7600, 
Chicago 80, Ill. 

Row, Peterson & Co., Elmsford, N.Y. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597-599 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Teachers College, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Columbia University, 525 
West 120th St.. New York 27, N.Y. 

University of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 

Viking Press, Inc., Publishers, 625 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
Webster Publishing Co., 1154 Reco 

Road, St. Louis 26, Mo. 

Whittlesey House. See McGraw-Hill. 

Wonder s, Inc., Publishers, 1107 
Broadway, New York 10, N.Y. 


grades—and, of course, work with 
them individually, too. They should 
have their own writing folders so 
they can compare and see growth. 
Writers’ clubs under various guises 
can flourish as low as third grade— 
and a club that cuts across grade 
lines is an enriching experience. 
Enlarge the group as aspirants seek 
admission, but never pad it with 
duds. 


Do you have a treasure place to 
keep choice bits—new color words, 
musical lines of poetry, unusual 
thoughts, paragraphs, stories? A 
scrapbook or a large notebook will 
do, but it must be some place where 
the children can use it. 

Then let them chuckle over “the 
dog who ate until he was satiated”; 
dream about “the lost cloud that 
was only a nebulous haze”; picture 


“the dirty boy besmeared with 
mud”; or taste “the delectable dish 
with the titillating flavor.” 

The book will be for you, too. 
Some afternoon when the last child 
has left, you will leaf through its 
pages. Then you will feel the vital- 
ity of your group—the surging of 
individual and group growth, not 
only of writing skills but of char- 
acter and personality as well. 


... border to border. 


WORLD'S LARGEST JET FLEET 


UNITED FLIES JETS 
TO MORE U.S. EDUCATIONAL CENTERS 
AND RESORT AREAS 
THAN ANY OTHER AIRLINE 


Wherever you want to go—to Washington, D.C., Miami, California or Hawaii... 
whatever the reason—an educational convention or mid-year holiday, you'll find swift United 
jets to take you there. United serves you with the world’s largest jet fleet . . . coast to coast 


And flying United jets is travel at its very best . . . travel you can enjoy at thrifty 
Custom Coach fare . . . with delicious in-flight meals included. It’s all part of the Extra Care 
United takes to make your trip enjoyable every moment of the way. 


To make sure you get the most for every dollar you spend, see your Travel Agent. 
He’s the expert on travel and vacations. He’ll make all the arrangements . . . including your 
reservations, First Class or Custom Coach on United jets. Fly Now—Pay Later plan available. 
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ARITHMETIC 


Sa rests 


MUSIC ARITHMETIC 
$3.50 [) Grades 1, 2,24&3,3 
3, Upper Gr. ........... sonemeomnete $3.50 SCIENCE 
LANGUAGE DRILLS Birds $2.50 
C) Grades 3, 4, 5, 6 and Jr. Hi. [) Nature Science . $2.50 
50 pages, Each Science Studies $3.00 
GEOGRAPHY 
C) Art Decorations ... $2.00 
C) Schoolroom Decorations . $2.00 
C) New ideas in $2.09 south America $3.00 
Seatwork for Beginners .... $3.00 C) Oviline Maps $2.00 
[) Reading for Begianere . $3.00 ARITHMETIC DRILLS AND TESTS 
$2.50 [) Grades 2, 3, 4, 5,6 
Reading Grade 2 . $2.50 $2.50 


ony Other Titles Available — Satisfaction pena 


SAFETY 
POSTERS 


VISUAL AID POSTER SETS IN COLOR 


Complete with Teachers Key and Outline 


() Health Posters Set 1 Primary ...............$1.00 []) Good Manners Posters Set 2 Inter. .. $1.00 
) Health Posters Set 2 Inter. .......... cee $1.00 [) Community Helpers Posters . $1.00 
(_) Safety Posters Set 1 Prim. ............... $1.00 [) Nursery Rhyme Posters ...................... $1.00 
() Safety Posters Set 2 Inter. .......... $1.00 [) American Democracy Posters ............... $1.00 
(CJ Good Manners Posters Set 1 Prim. ... $1.00 


en 


‘AMILIAR GIR 


NEW — JUST PUBLISHED 


An Instant Hit 


$1.00 [] What to do in Elementary Art $2.00 
[) Baby Animals at Play . $1.00 [) What to do for Bulletin Boards . $2.00 
Farm Animal Families $1.00 What to do for 

C) American Indians . $1.00 and Primary Art $2.00 


Order from your School Supply Dealer or direct from Hayes School Publ. Co., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


2. I enclose $ Please bill me 


0 Please send me FREE Color Poster and complete Catalog. 


HAYES SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 


— 201 REBECCA AVENUE WILKINSBURG, PA 


100x Macnityiog PY ojector 


| —Enlarges Pictures, 
Printing & Objects! 
—Full Color! Readable! 
NEW! Electric Magna-Vue 
Optical Instrument projects 
& enlarges clippings, pik 
tures, sketches, objects in 
full natural color, correct 
en or tat 
AREAS. 
rage any material up 
to 3% x= 4 in. to 32 x 40 
in. Used in hundreds of 
of schools, homes, busi 
nesses, Also make 
1 


sketc hes easy ny copy. Enameled steel 

7%” Quality focusing lens. Standard 110 
volt. Use re Guaranteed. Po: 9 
(Extra Brig Projection Bulb, 85c) 
Deluxe 100K Pro 


Union's easy payment p bes 
for teache rs 
Borrow up to $600 by fast depeneno, 


eer Mode rlast ix x 
‘arrying handle, quality Tens t 98 
JOHNSON SMiTH “co. Dept. 103, Baron 7, Mich. 


tape, 
airmail. No red ations. Budget 
your income! pay only JOIN US IN MAKI 


nts 

for - s 

by airmail in plain envelope. 

No obligation. 


CONFIDENTIAL * 


Creative CHRISTMAS 


quick 


mas Cards. Just show to friends. 


Dear Miss Owen: 

As a new teacher who has been a 
victim of the “buddy system,” I would 
like to enter a protest. I came to my 
present position last September with 
one year of experience. Admittedly I 
was new in the school. Shortly after 
my arrival I was assigned an older 
teacher who was to be my “buddy™ 
during the school year. 

She ended up being more of a 
“butty” than a “buddy” for she 
butted into everything that I wanted 
to do with my group. She was a total 
conformist, a traditional teacher, and 
more of a disciplinarian than any- 
thing else. She continually advised me 
“for my own good.” 

Near the end of the year I informed 
the principal that if I were to be 
“buddied” any further I would hunt 
another position. He explained that 
with my first year completed this 
would no longer be necessary. 

But what about the new teacher 
who comes this year? If beginners 
aren’t good enough to teach on their 
own, let’s not hire them. 

Name Withheld 


A new angle on a system usually 
looked on with approval. 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I have been assigned to teach a 
class of crippled children and I am 
looking for bulletins to assist me. 
Can you suggest any such material? 

Anthony Bruner, Ontario 


Try Bulletin 1960, No. 21, OE- 
35018, $.50 from the U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Won't teachers take a_ stronger 
stand about the quality of commercial 
television shows? In our community, 
we got up a petition that was sent to 
Newton Minow asking for less empha- 
sis on crime and more dramatizations 
suitable for family viewing. We are 
going to have a drive this ycar to get 
parents to recognize the importance 
of controlling what children see. 
Present-day TV io a menace, and we 
should do our part to improve it. 

Andrew C. Witty, California 


Why not send letters to individ- 
ual programs, especially to the 
ones you consider worthwhile! 


Paper. 


ALL MATERIAL BRAND NEW THIS YEAR 
4 Big Packets With 2 Month's Work In Each. Packets Sont Every Two 


Months Mean New, Fresh, Current Ideas For 
My materials include Early Fall, 
ter, 
for Bulletin Boards and Posters. 


You and your children can make such things as Halloween witches and 
cats, Animal masks, Christmas cards, favors and tree ornaments, Indian 
, Easter baskets, cards and Valentines, birds, Mother's Day favors. 


4 Big Packets (Sept. through April) eevee. 4.00 
(Sept.-Oct.} (Nov.-Dec.) (an.-Feb.) (March-April) 


Last Years Complete Packet—full year SO 
Special Autumn rial 


Free 


with full year order only. 


FREE INFORMATION ON REQUEST. zal: 


PRIMARY ART 


Activity Plans for Grades K-1-2-3 


IDEAS FOR BULLETIN BOARDS .- | 
SEASONAL POSTERS-PUPIL ART ACTIVITIES 


These Plans Present Seasonal Work Sheets For The Teacher To 
Use As Suggestions To The Children. They Can Go On From There 
And Use Their Own Ideas. Large Simple Patterns on 8!/2 x 11 Heavy 


Ou. 
Special Days, Christmas Holidays, Win- 
the Seasons, Paper Sculpture, Spring, Window Decorations, Ideas 


Extra Art sheets of 10 selected and most popu- 
lar Art Projects reprinted from previous years— 


CHECK |Your ORDER BELOW — CLib AND MAIL — WITH NAME AND ADDRESS 


UNION FINANCE ZORP. 

@ Oept. TIO 323 E. Camelback, Phoenix, Ariz. 

© Please rush application. 

e NAME... 

@ ADDRESS 

@ CITY, STATE 
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basy to make §75.00 and more in spare 
time. No experience need: 

for S les! 
You'll have all the newest, easiest 
money -makers— Cards Candy Gifts 


qneserer 


CREATIVE CARD Co., 
hicago 23, 
| BAMB 
| avpress. 


> 


CLARK ART SERVICE 
WHEATON, ILL. 

Sead Full Year 4 Big Packets (Sept. through April) $4.00 

Last Year's Complete Packet .... 2.50 
me — Special Autumn Trial Packet (Sept.-Oct.) .. 1.00 
Address ....... 


City and Zone State 
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Twelve large forms, carefully 
selected by educators for size 
and shape. Solid maple, either 
2%” x 4%" of 2%” x 2%", 
with smooth finish. Set contains, 
cone, sphere, cube, cylinder, 
squore base pyramid, triangular 
bose pyramid, squore base rec- 
tangular prism, triangular prism, 
hexagonal prism, hemisphere, 
frustum of a pyramid and 
oblique triangular prism. 


ONE SQUARE YARD 
Grades 5-8 

Nine 1 foot cards. When laid or 
hung in place, pupils see | black 
square inch, | white square foot, 
ond | red squore yard. Reversed, 
cords show squore yord divided 
into square inches. 

No. 756 With Directions $0.80 


PERIMETER AREA 
BOARD 
Grades 5-8 

Shows “by doing” the relation 
of perimeter to crea. Pupils dis- 
cover that different shaped sur- 
faces with same perimeter hove 
different areas. Cork board with 
pin, rubber bands and tape 
measure. 

No. 763 With Directions $3.00 


CUBIC FOOT 
Grades 5-8 
Graphically portrays the concept 
of cubic measure and shows the 
explosive factors involved in 
cubic measure by actual com- 
porison of cubic inch with cubic 
foot. This model is made of 
strong cardooord, shipped fiot. 
it is easily and quickly set up. 
$2.00 


ONE CUBIC YARD 
Grades 5-8 
Made of tough corrugated 
boord. Quickly set wep or 
knocked down for easy storage. 


FIO $6.50 


New you can open new 
4 volume, area, and measure. IDEAL aids quickly show the funda- 
mentals which speed the learning 
process. IDEAL's class tested aids 
help ease your teaching load. 


VOLUME RELATIONSHIP 
SETS 
Grades 5-10 

CONE, SPHERE and CYLIN- 
DER in 4” size made of trans- 
lucent plastic. Water-tight. 
Graphically demonstrates the 1, 
2, 3 volume relationship by 
pouring liquid from one model 
to another. 

FFG $4.50 


PYRAMID and CUBE some size 
as above. Demonstrates 1 to 3 
relationship. 


DRY MEASURE 
Grades 3-5 
Demonstrates volume capacity of 
pint, quart, peck and bushel ond 
relationship to each other. Made 
of strong cardboard, shipped 
flat. Easily and quickly set up. 
$3.50 


LIQUID MEASURE 
Grodes 3-5 

Shows volume relationship be- 
tween gill, pint, quart, and gol- 
lon. Permits actual pouring of 
liquid from one container to 
onother. Made of translucent 
plostic with clearly defined 
graduations. 

Peo $7.50 


DISSECTIBLE 

CUBIC FOOT 

Grades 5-10 
Visvolly demonstrates concepts 
involving surface area, volume, 
and copacity. Shows boord foot 
ond ten other fractional ports 
of the cubic foot. Made of 
strong cordboard. Shipped flat. 
Easily set up. 
Ne. 760 $4.00 
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For Grades 4 through 6 


Distinctive new covers... 
each volume distinguished 
by its individual spring- 
time color ... all volumes 
bound in durable, long- 
lasting “Sturdite.” 

Large, clear type ... high 


— 


quality paper. 


The Correlation Outline is 
carefully designed to help 
teachers use these books 
as resource materials to 
encourage the slow learner, 
enrich the program of the 


quick learner. 
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And Revised for 1961... 


Countries and Their Children 
How do boys and girls live in 
Japan and Mexico, Holland and 
Norway, and other places around 
the world? Geography is fun 
when it is introduced in stories 


People and Great Deeds 
The most exciting stories 
are not written, they are 
lived from childhood to 
maturity by people like 
Schweitzer, Ghandi, Clara 
Barton, and many others. 


Plant and Animal Ways 
The way of a bird in the air, 
a fish in the sea, creatures 
that crawl and hop... here 
are stories that encourage 
children to observe the 
world around them. 


like these. 


The World and Its Wonders 
Rockets away! The exploration of 
space and of the unknown world 
at the bottom of the sea are only 
part of the wonders of science 
that are presented excitingly in 


this book. 


speed worn pee 


The 1961 CHILD'S WORLD 6 Volumes 
School Price — printed and sold only as a set - $37.50 


“ee eee 


The Alaska Book... .. $9.95 The Hawaii Book 


STANDARD EDUCATION SOCIETY, Inc., 130 North Wells Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
If you send payment with order, we pay postage. You must be delighted, or we'll gladly accept returns. 


The Revised CHILD HORIZONS in 4 Volumes—for Kindergarten—3.. 


SENTENCE STRUCTURE CHART SERIES 12 Wall Charts, 12 Correlated 
Duplicator Masters, Correlated 44-page Teacher's Guide 


1960 Census Edition of STANDARD WORLD ATLAS $8.95 [Sond iar Frea’| 
$9.95 | _Cotolog 191_I 


$19.50 New CHILD'S WORLD 
to homes? 
Mr. H. J. Reardon 


WORLD 


The World of the Arts 


For the first time, art, music, and drama are 
correlated in a book for children. Glowing color 
introduces children to the art treasures of the 
ages. Music to sing and play ranges from folk 
songs to symphonies. Pantomime, puppets, 
and marionettes raise the curtain on the world 
of drama. All these help children understand, 
enjoy, and create pictures, songs, and plays 
as they share the World of the Arts. 


The Story Worid 


Unforgettable stories that illuminate the prob- 
lems today's boys and girls face... Poems 
that sing .. . Among the authors are Beverly 
Cleary, Frances Frost, Walter de la Mare and 
Newbery award winners Marguerite de Angeli 
and Ruth Sawyer. Delightfully illustrated by 
Wesley Dennis, Garth Williams, and other 
noted children's artists, here is a book that 
children will treasure. 
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